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PREFACE. 

This little volume is intended to occupy an inter- 
mediate position between technical works on English- 
Law and the various kinds of Students' Manuals on the 
same subject. The author has endeavoured to avoid 
on the one hand those wearisome repetitions and legal 
peculiarities of expression which often render works on 
our laws confusing to the general public, and at the same 
time to avoid that superficial class of information which 
is too often the fault of an epitome or a vade mecum. 

" Our Constitution," the author trusts may prove a 
useful book of reference, not only for county magistrates, 
members of Parliament, and those to whom English Law 
is familiar, but also to the general public, who, without 
wishing to dive into abstruse points of law and pages of 
irrelevant matter, may obtain in a brief and concise form 
that kind of legal information which bears upon the 
transactions of every-day life. In this work the author 
has however entirely confined himself to English laws 
and customs. 

The author here begs to express his grateful thanks 
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to Messrs. Longmans & Co., for their kind permission to 
use and condense, where occasion required, various articles 
from "Tomlin's Popular Law Dictionary." As Mr. Tomlin's 
work has not been revised for some years, it has been 
necessary, in some cases, to extend his information to the 
present time. 

The other works which the author has been indebted 
to in the compilation of this volume will be found in the 
List of Authorities. Those works in the list which appear 
printed in italics have been freely used. 



The Temple, 

June, 1867. 
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RISE Am) PEOGRESS OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 



Bt the term Constitution, &b applied to our Tiational systeni 
of pLility, wc xindcnitaud, first, the three estates of the nmlm, 
namely, tbo King, the Lorda, and the Commons ; and aocondly, 
the fundamental law!*, ordiiiauces, and custuttis by whifh lliese 
estates arc severally and collcctivoly bound and governed, and 
by which their peculiar and dihtinotive rights, priTilegfs, 
fnnctions, and prerog.itives are dvily set forth and determiue<i. 
No single document, however, exists in which the principIcB of 
the Coustitntion are fully embodied and defined — a circum- 
BtODce which has sometimeB giveu rise to the popular but 
erroneous impression tfiat we hare no "coofrtitution" in the 
proper sense of the terra ; or that, if we have, ita princijilca are 
BO vague, and its proviaiona bo incoiigruoua tmd diBJoiutedj that 
they virtually elude our grasp iu audeavouriug to apprehend 
them. 

The CouBtitutton, as it is presented to us in the jwges of 
histoiy, is made tip of detached fragments, having no very 
obvious properties of cohesion or unity ; and as it is a structure 
which has been raised by successive generations, extending over 
a period of several centuries, it may lack in a measure that 
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nnity of dosjgik which, under difTcrcnt ciroomstancea, ffe migl 
have possessed. Wo cwi scarcely say with certfunty when our 
ConBtitntion may be eald to have commenced, hut it probably 
Lad its origin in the common law or common custom of the 
renlrn, bneed npon immemoTial usawe. Its fii-at faint outlitxea 
may be tniced in some measure to the time of our Anglo- 
Saxon oncestora, Bmongat whose ancient laws and institutions 
we find the prototype of what subsequently bcoame moulded 
into ehapo as tho ** English Constitution" properly so called. 
The progress of the Constitntion, from its cradle downwards, 
has undoubtedly been fitful rather than rcgidar in ita pace. 
There have been periods of retrogression in its liistory, when 
the principles on which it is baaed were ■virtually ignored ; bat 
then at certain epochs, after long intervals of inactivity, it 
would seem to have gathered np ita strength and to have made 
secure and rapid strides onward towards the goal of its destiny. 
Throughout fdl the vicissitudes, however, to which it has bean 
exposed, the fundamental principles of the English Constitution 
have never been entirely subverted. On the contrary, one of 
its most distinative features has l^oen its elasticity and its 
power of adapting itself to the progressive requirements of 
civilisation without prejudice to its component piirts, whether 
separately or collectively considered. It bos undergone various 
modiiications from its commeocemcut to the present time, and 
is perhapa rather practically efficient than logically perfect in 
ita easential cliaracteristica ; for it is tho work of Btatesnien 
rather than of speculative theoriats. In short, the English, 
Constitutinn is the result of the cumulative Libours of all the 
emiueut statesmen, jiu-iata, and legislators whom our country 
has produced for the last six hundred years. Having made 
the.se prefatory i-oniarka, let us briefly advert to the Anglo- 
Saxon form of government which had been in existence, in a 
more or less modified form, for several conturies before the 
Coaquest. 
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THE ENGLISH OONSnTUTlOJf. 

In tiieorj tho Anglo-Saxon form of government was that of 
a limited electiva monarcUy ; but, in pmctioo, herorlitary 
monarchy waa the rule ratber than the oxoeption. The King 
and hiti Council coiijoiutly were inT«»te<l with the sole legislative 
and judiuial power. Over this CuunoU, which vm oaUcd tho 
Witteni^emote, the King himself presided in poreon. It was 
composed in early times of " Freeman" and " Worrion^" and 
at a lator period of Bishops, Abbofa, Earls, Thaiioa, or landed 
proprietors, and of the principal men of note in the kingdom ; 
and seems, we are told, to have resembled what our modem 
Parliament would be if Lords and Commons assembled together 
and debated iu one Huuae. Moi'uovct, it is said that with 
regard to laymen tho holding five thousand acres of laiul under 
the Crown was a necessary qualificatiou for a seat in this 
asaembly : Bishops and Abbots, however, were members of it 
by virluo of their office uud as elii^'fe of the clerical ordor. 
The Kin^, of himself, had no power to make laws, nor were 
any of his acts deemed valid or legal without the assent and 
confirmation uf his Council. Subordtuata to the Chief Court 
or Council were numerous Coimty Courts, iu which sat the 
leaser Thanes or smaller proprietors of land, whose office it was 
to adrainister justice in thoir respective districts, and to transact 
all affairs uf a merely loc^l character. Front theHe niiuor 
courts the Council received appeals and gave final judgment, 
while it also confirmed grants made by the Crown, and adjudi- 
cated upon all niattera of public or national importance. It is 
now somewhat ditBcult to determine with precision bow far the 
King's prerogatives extended, or by what bounds they were 
limited ; but from the fact that he could make no laws without 
the oouciirreuce of his ConucJl, we nmet infer that his authority 
was far &om being absolute, and that, although there existed in 
those times uu such thing as popular representation in the 
modem sense of tho term, yet there was «uc\\ a cVvctV Ycsyjwftftk. 
upon the arbitraiy will of the Sovereign, ft% vn w>'iao xa«W!Kt* 
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afforded a guarantee for the righta and libertica of Uie subject 
aud for the due administnitiou of justice. 

Hiatoi-y informs us that the Noi-man Conquest prodiiced 
oomplete change and revolution in the nfiairs of this kingdoi 
Wo are tnld that the auuieat fal>riG of Saxon logislation was' 
almoBt wholly overthrown hy the Conqueror. His govemmtut 
at the outset was mild, but he soon found pretexts for seizing 
the conquered territory by degrcca into bis own handa, aud 
distributed the greater portion of it ojuongst his Normally 
foUowora, as the reward of their past eervioes, and as a mea 
of permanently securing their future support for himself 
tia succesBors. Ho also arrogated to himself legislative as wdf 
as judicial power, and trampled under foot those laws lujd 
customs which he found in existence, aud which at the outset 
policy had taught him to respect. The vanf|i]islied Anglo- 
Saxons of every rank became the mere passive objects of the 
Conqueror's caprice: subject to the iuflueueo of a milit 
despotism, they had no rights but such aa their absolute rule 
chose to accord ibcm. Taxes, too, were arbitrurily impos 
and were levied by corrupt judges, who not uncommonly mu 
traffic of the justice which they abould have dealt impartii 
to all ; BO that between judicial cupidity and arbitrary jiower* 
the rights and libertioa of the people were systematically 
crushed, if they did not become utterly extiuguished. Aceord^H 
ingly wa cannot wonder that the people, prostrate and paralysed 
under the influence of the Conqueror's re^iine, lost all power of, 
active or eftbctual reaistaace. Their attempts to throw off 
victor's yoke had been attended with such sigrial defeat onC 
with retribution so severe and unrelenting, that their Bpiril 
at length were bruken, and their energies exhausted. The ol( 
Saxon English found themselves strangei-s in their own lanC 
their homes plundered, their lands confiscated and given over' 
OS booty to their new master and his adherents ; themselvcB 
etnpped of their honoura, offices, and dign\Ueft-, tU^uc coa^«voa 
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pro§cribe<1, their laws abolIshecS, and the high jilncee vbicb thoy 

once held in the State now filled by their victorious enemies. 
The Nonnaiis becauic lurda uf the soil, vrbilo the Saxoos were 
almost reduced to the oondltiou of serik We are told that 
Biioh of the English as hbhi offices of tnist or honour were 
deprived of them without form or ceremony ; that Bishops and 
Abbotii uf Kiiglish birth were ttucceaeively deposed; and that 
for & hundred years after the Conquest none of the English 
of Saxon race were niiaed to any djj^tiity in tho Churcli or 
State. The EiigUbh nobles, too, wcro forced to seek refuge in 
foreign lands, until tho name of an EngHthmau at length became 
ji bywordj and the KngUsh langut^c a mark of inferiority for 
those who nacd it as their mother tongue. 

But the tide of affuirs was eventually destined to turn. It 
woe not the native English alooe who suffered oppression at 
the hands of the Conqueror and his succoasora ; tho haiigljty 
Barons themselves, who had won for Wilham of Kormandy 
bis crown, were in tbolr turn made to feel the weight of 
that power which they had created, and which their former 
leader now wielded with absolute sway. The King established 
a court called the "Aula Regis," which was held in his own 
palace, and over which ho presided in person. TliiB court 
followed the King from place to place ; it heai-d and gave final 
judgment upon all appeals fram the courts of the Barons, and 
tbo Barons themselves were liable to be cited before this tri* 
bunal, as well to auswer any cliarge whidi tho King might 
bring against them its to compose any feuds that might ansa 
amongst themselves. 

It was but ft ufititral result of the oonstitutlon of this court 
—which for the most part was comixwed of the creatures and 
favourites of the King — that the Barous were hdd in a certain 
degree of awe and submiseion. Their haughty minds, however^ 
could ill brook the restraints thus imposed u\im\l\\c'm^6,'Cv'iTvwyM\- 
iofflr a spin't of oppoeitioa aud of active Tresiatauco V> \Xi«a>Kc 
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rale of tho Conqueror waa the evcntnal result. Tlic Great! 
Barons wlio were the inimediate tenants of the Crowu poseeasciJl 
then, 08 well as in subsequGut times, couaideroble power in the] 
State. Their number exceeded six hundred. Within theil 
BOTeral spheres they exerrised the niithority cf petty sove-! 
reigns; the King tlipy regarded more as a chief than a*] 
master; and as many, if not all of them, held seata iu thej 
Great Council^ tliey poasesaed conaiderablo influencQ in the! 
direction of public affaire. In many respects, imleed, they 
were as independent fls tho King himaelf: like liim they owed 
their fortunes to their own awords, andj although thoy were 
bound in time of war to render military service for their lands, 
yet this service otfered a field fur personal distinction in the 
career of arms moat grateful tt> the warlike spirit of the age. 
The isolated position of tho Barons, however, their personal 
feuds and rivalries, and the want of frequent intercourse 
amongst themselves, enabled the Kiug to oppress thera indi- 
vidually, from time to time, with impunity. Such were the 
relationships in which the King nnd tha Barons stood towards 
each other about the end of the Conq^ueror'a reign, and, indeed, 
during the oontufj that followed. 

Previously to tho establiKhment of the House of Commons, 
the Groat Council of the kinordom — which was sometimes 
called " Curia da More," " Curia Regis," " Commune Con- 
cilium," or " Commono Concilium Regni "^-was eoniposed of 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, namely, of Uaroua, who wore 
summoned by virtue of tlieir tenure, as holding in cctpite of 
the King, and of Bishops and Heads of Keli^ions Houses, 
^ose tenure was in chief of the Crown ; hut it is probable 
that ecclesiastical diguitaries were called to this Council as well 
on account of their clerical character as by reason of their 
tenure. 

ConsideraWe difference of apiuion has at nil times existed 
^f^BOBff J arista &ud aufiijuuries as to the ycc\A\M ft«.\,uxe ucAj 
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extent of the privileges eouforred by particular modes of 
tenure, and as to the rigiit by which Barona were Bummoued 
to the Great Council of tho natiou. Wo ftre i>robftbly juatified, 
however, in luisumiug that befuro the time of Edwtu-d T. the 
cAmt/" Barons were convoked by writs issued immediately by the 
Crowi, and that the Itti^r Barons were calied by geoeral notice 
from tho sheriffs. When ajtBembled, they all tjat in oua common 
ball or chamber, but it is by no means easy to dc)>ormiue what 
their respectJve ftinotioiis wore, or whether they debated and 
voted together on terms of perfect equality. Some high autho- 
rities maintain that this aastmbly furmed as real and complete 
a Parliament as has ever been held in England, while uthera 
consider it to have been merely a Priry Council, entirely 
dependent on the King, by whom it waa culled together two 
or three times & year to dolibei-ate upon the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

The King, conjointly with this aaeombly, or rather perhaps 
with the advice and oseietauce of this body aa his oounselloiv^ 
exercised the legislative function ; but to what extent he had 
the right of independent action, or how ftu- his prerogatives 
vere carried, are points which do not appear to have been 
accurately determined. Neither do we know with certainty 
whether the Oreat CounciJ had or had not tho right of initi- 
ating ueoaurcs or of framing laws, subject, as in modern timeB, 
to tho sanction and approval of the King. Indeed. Guizot 
tells UB t^Lat " it is in vain to seek the limits of those 
assemblies, for at that time " (by which he means tiie period 
antecedent to Edward I.) "no power wa« fixed or determined.'' 
It seems to be certain, however, that the Great Council deli- 
berated upon all qucstiunb whatever of a public nature : upon 
ecclesiastical matters; upon qiiestiouB of peace and war; upun 
extraordinoiy taxes ; npon the succession to the Crown ; upon 
the adminJEtration of justice and tliie (\uTQes\!iC aS<\'W, cj'i. ^"i 
Kiiig; in a wvrdj upon the interests of Ibe tm^ovw. a-N. ^3ax^> 
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botii in itfl iut^rnal and external i-olationfthipg. But it is 
equally certain that the King arbitrarily imposad taxes and 
aids, levied import and export duties un mcrchaudiE!0, auil 
ioflioted penalties and exacted fines, without iu any way con- 
aiilting liis Great CoudcU. It is evident too, fr-om the Patent 
Bolls, that in variouB transactions of this kind the King was 
in the constant habit of making corrupt liargaina with bis 
Bubjects, and of converting his "favours," and even "justice" 
itaelf, into marketable commodities. Virtually therefore the 
King, in early timca, excrciaod a siiecies of absolute and irre- 
sponsible power ; although we can acarcely suppose that when 
he asscmbloJ lii» Couucil fur the oomjidorntion of public affairs 
he acted in direct opposition to its reaolutiotiB. Sometimes, 
indeed, the Great Council seemed to exercise the chisf power 
not only in the legislature, but even in the general adminis- 
tratioa ; yet, on the other hand, we find the royal preroga- 
tivea exercised iii a manner as absolute aud arbitrary aa If uo 
a3sen>bly ex.itited, and as if these prerogatives knew ndtber , 
limit nor couti*oL 

Accordingly the Barons, after having been exposed for mora ■ 
than a century to tha vexatious oppressions of the Conqueror 
and his successors, at length resolved to uuitu in llicii own 
defence and take active measures for resisting the arbitrary 
enoroachnients of the King, and for obtaining from him oertain- 
Bpecific acknowledgments whicli should define their own rights 
and privileges and thotjo of tho people at large, and which 
should at the same time set a hnut to the royal prerogatives. 
HenoB it is to the Barons — with whom are iuchided the Bishops 
and Abbuiti — that wc are indebted for the estabUshmcut of 
those great fuudamental principles on which the snperstnic- 
ture of our constitutional rights and privileges was afterwards 
raised. 

The struggles between the King and his Barona had been 
revived Hvm time to time ivith iucreaaing fterceaesB, mu\a\ ^iM!3 
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were at length destined to come to a criBia in the reign of 
King John. This reign forms the moHt important and memur- 
able era iu our couatilutional histwry, for it gavu birth to the 
Great Choi-tor of our oatiouol liberties. The Great Charter 
was not, however, the 6rst thai had been grantee! : fi\'C previous 
ohartora had hoeii given since tlie Conquest ; one by the Con- 
queror, one by Henry I., two by Stephen, and one by Henry II. 
But thsiie were vague, general, and limited in their pniviaioua, 
and chiefly affected the interests and privileges of the Baroua or 
of tho Church ; few, if any, conoesaiona were made to the great 
moss of the jieoplo, and even tbeae vers faithlesa and dchiBive, 
Of the fire chnrtera in qncstiun tlio nuiHt inipurtant was that 
gnuited liy Henry I., and it waa upon this charter, which liail 
grown virtually obsolete (ao UttUs were its proviaions ob«it;r\-ed), 
that the Bai-oua at length took their stand fur redreea. 

Tho proceedings more immediately connected with tho 
granting of the Ureat Charter are recounted at length by 
Blackfitono in hie " Intrcdnutton to Magna Carta ;" but hia 
narrative is too long to be given here m detail Giiiaot, 
however, in hia ea»ay on the " Origin of tho Representative 
S;3t«m iu England," has givou su clear and cuuciae an 
epitome of Bliujkstone's " Introduction," that it will pro- 
bably bo as well to givo the entire passage from tho 
original :— 

"Iu AugiiBt, 1213, tho Barona and the superior oloi^ are 
assembled in Loudon, whither the King haa aummoned them 
in order to obtain aubaidies. The Arohbishop of Canterbury, 
Stephen Laugtoa, induces the Barons to hold a secret 
meeting, and, ou the 25th August, pruduccs in the midst of 
this asHemhIy the Charter of Henry I., which ho has just dJa- 
oovered. The reading of it ia heard with acclamations. The 
Bamns make an appointment with a view to take meaaurea for 
constraining the King to renew this guarau\,ett <i^ l\Wvc t\^*»v. 
Tbef^ meet a^ii on (he 20th Nov. 1214, at S'u'^Aaiw^ii^Njai- 
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and, with Steplien Langton atill aa their president, tbey come 
one after another to the altav to take a sulemn oath to oauae 
the Charter of Henry I. to be put iu force. 

"On the 6tfa of January, 1215, the confederates, armed, -pn- 
Bent thcniKelvcs in Londua, and demand (requiirciiC) of the King 
the reuowal of this charter as well ae of the laws of Edward the 
Confessor. John knew nothing of this coaUtion, and teas quite 
unprepared. He aeke for time, and is allowed till Easter. 
Meanwhile be endeavours to profit hy this Helay. He grants to 
the clergy a 8j»ecial charter, and dcspatchea WUUam Mauclero 
to Rome to seek assistance from the Pope against the Barons. 
"Witljont waiting for the Topo's reply, he takes up the cross oa 
the 2ud of February, and uiakcs a vow to set out for the Holy 
Land, hoping tliereliy to cover his deBpotism nnder the privilege 
of the Crnsadera. 

** Neither the Barona nor the clergy, however, allow them- 
selves to he inlimidated. Tliey also send to Itome one of the 
most zealous of their numher, Eustace de YeBey, in order to' 
inaintaiu the lawfulucsa of their enterprise ; and without wait- 
ing his return (as noon as the delay agreed upon is Gxpired)i 
they meet at Stamford, in the county of Lincoln, on the 19th of I 
April, 1215, followed by npwards of two thousand knighta. The 
King sends to know their preteiiiiioua. Tliey ask for the Charter 
of Henry I., and forward to tho King articles, which iu explain- 
ing this cliai-ter extend its provieiong. ' Why,' exclaimed the 
King in a rage, * do not tiio Baronja also ask me for my king- 
dom i I will never gj-ant them liberties which would reduce me 
to alaverj'.' All negotiation is immediately at an end. On^^ 
^^K the dih Mity fullowing the Barons, having aasemhled at Walling^ 
^^B ford with their troops, solemnly renounce their oaths of olle- 
■ giance ; Robert Fitz-Waltcr is named Marshal of the Army of» 

I God and of the holy Church ; and war is declared." 

I " Lcttora arrive from the Pope to the King, the Rnronfi, and the 

L clei^ — but they are of no avail. On the 24th May tho Barona 
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take posseBsion of London, with the consent of the citizens. 
John retires to Odiham. Alone and fugitive, he again attempts 
to negotiate ; he offers the mediation of the Pope, whidx is 
rejected, for it is necessary that despotism should confess itself 
TBuquished : the public proclamation of his defeat is iadispena- 
able to the victory of liberty. 

*' At length a conference is opened on the plains of Runnymede, 
between Windsor and Staines. The King signs the preliminaiy 
articles proposed by the Barons, and on the 15th June, 1215, 
the Great Charter itself is granted." 

" The Great Charter," says Hallam, " is the keystone of Eng- 
lish liberty." It is, in fact, the bulwark and fountain-head of 
all the rights and privileges which we inherit from our ancestors : 
it is in a manner the groundwork and basis of our civilisation ; 
for civiliBation properly commences only when personal rights 
and the rights of property are duly recognised, guaranteed, and 
upheld. Without these there would be no progress, and society 
would relapse into the primitive condition of savage life, where 
every rude warrior must fight single-handed with his fellow-man 
for the means of existence, and where the law of might is 
right is daily eiemplified in its full force. 

The benefits conferred by Magna Charta were derived 
rather, perhaps, from the confirmation of franchises embodied in 
previous charters — ^but which had never been acted upon — than 
from any new rights or liberties which it granted. People were 
no longer in terror for their personal safety or their possessions. 
A new soul was infused into the English people, and once 
more was revived that spirit of sturdy independence which had 
formerly characterised the Anglo-Saxon race, but which for the 
space of a centmy and a half had been bowed down by oppres- 
sion and crushed beneath the yoke of a harsh and exterminating 
despotism. 

Without reciting the provisions of the Charter at length, we 
will enumerate some special points and indicate g^nenlbj \!(& 
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befLring- and principal foaturps. Aftor confirming tlie immu- 
nities ami fraucUlacs pertftininjj^ to tlie clergy, it elucidatea defi- 
nitively tbo obaciLfilica aud lunliiguitiu:! whicli ejtifcited iu the 
feudal laws, while it detomiines the import of those laws with 
precision ; it iixea the anionui^ hitherf-o ftrhitrary, of the fine or 
relief due to the Crown of an heir when lio came into posgession 
of Lis efitatea j it takes precautions fur securing tlieir jiist reve- 
nuGB to the widows and children of the King's vassals, and for 
the marriage of his feudal warda ; wtile it provides ample rcrae- 
djos fur thoae abuses which creep into the feudal rolationahips, 
to the prejudioe of the Taasal. The twelfth article of the Charter 
ordainH that no scutage or aid shall be imposed vn the kingdom 
but by the Common Council of t.hu kingdom, unless to redeem 
the King, to make his eldest son a knight, or to marry hia 
oldcet daughter j and that in the latter cnses only a reasonable 
aid shall he imposed. The fourteenth article nmn in the follow- 
ing terms:— "For the holding the Common Coiindl of the. 
kingdom for the purpose of levying any aid other than in the 
three cases fipecified, or for le^-ying a acutage, we will cause to 
be convoked the at-chbishopa, biakopH, and abbots, the earla and 
great bai-ons, individually and hy letter from onrself ; and we 
will cauBfl to be convoked in a body byonrshcnffs all thosowho 
hold of uB directly. The said convocation shall be holden on a 
oertaiu fixed day — namely, at the interval of forty days at least, 
and at a certain place to be determined ; and in the letters of 
summons we will explain the cause of the convocation ; and the 
"■convocation being thus called, the matter shall be treated of on 
the day appointed, with the advice of those who shall be pre- 
sent, even if all those who shall have been convoked shonld not 
ba present." 

Agula, tJl the liberties enjoyed by the King's vassals ore 
declared cDninion to the vassals of the lords. By the seventeenth 
article it is determined that in future the Court of Common 
Pleas shall not follow the King in bis movemeuta from place to 
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place, but shall be held in a fiied locality — namely, at West- 
minster. In Article XYIII. the King promises that he himself 
or in the event of his being absent from the kingdom, his grand 
justiciar, will send two judges into each county four times every 
year, who, with four knights chosen by such county, shall hold 
assize on the day and in the place where the County Coiu-t shall 
meet. 

It is further ordained that no freeman shall be arrested or 
imprisoned or dispossessed or outlawed or exiled or attainted in 
any manner, save by virtue of a lawful judgment of_biB peers 
and in accordance with the laws of the realm; that right and jus- 
tice shall not be sold or delayed or denied to any man ; that all 
merchants and traders shall have fuU and free liberty of coming 
into or of leaving the kingdom, of residing in any particular 
locality, and of travelling by land or water, to buy and to sell 
without any oppressive tax, according to the ancient laws of 
custom. Furthermore, the King promises to appoint none but 
judges of ability and integrity,— to forbid them to condemn any 
man without having heard the witnesses ; to reinstate every 
man disseized without legal judgment j to make amends for the 
■wrongs committed under Henry H. and Richard, and to restrain 
the vexations of every, kind exercised towards the merchants, 
traders, citizens, and rural inhabitants. He guarantees to the 
city of London, as well as to all other cities, boroughs, towns, 
and seaports the enjoyment of their ancient customs and 
liberties ; and he engages to send away forthwith all foreign 
troops and mercenaries, with their arms and horses, who 
are now in the kingdom to the great detriment of all his 
subjects. 

It would seem, however, that King John had secretly no 
intention of observing the Charter any longer than he could 
help, for he soon communicated with the Pope, requesting his 
aid and intervention with a view to annul the Charter once 
more. The Pope accordingly replied on the 7th of September, 
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1215, in tlieae terms : — " We reprovo aud absolutely condemn 
such n, treaty ; wo forbid tlie Kiug to pfty any regsini to It, and 
ve forbid the Barons &a well as their accomplices, uDder pain of 
auatliema, to require its observcjico. We declare the said 
Chartur to bo radicaiUy null and void, as well as all its obliga- 
tioiia aud eousequoiicesi." But Ardibiuhop Langtou refused to 
promulgate the decree of Rome, whei'eupon frceh disturbaneca 
again enaucd. The Kiug, with the aid of foreign mercenaries, 
took up arms agains the Barons, wiiilc the Borons on fLcir side 
called in the asalBtonoe of Frenoh troops, aud invited a French 
Prince to accept the Eii^linh crowTi ; but the timely death of 
the Kiug brought matters to a final issue and terminated the 
civil wars. 

During the following reign of Henry IIL the Great Charter 
was renewed five times ;^on some occaaiona the ceremony took 
place at the close of a great natiuujil council — Bometimes after 
TioleDt civil wartk In 1227, Henry having attained his m^o- 
rity, was Induced probably by some of his ministers, who for 
the most part were forejguera, aud who paid but little regard to 
English laws, to reToke not only the Great Charter, but also tho 
Charter of the Forests which he himself had granted, on the 
ground that lie hud yielded them at a time when he had no 
free couimaud of his persuu or uf hia seat But the Barons 
peremptorily demanded a reconBrmation ; and whenever Uieae 
charters were violated the Biirotia sought to obtain further oon- 
oeasioua from the Kiug iu addition to those already existing in 
the charlera which had been infringed. Iu 1353, sentence of 
exeouiuiuulcatiun was solomuly denounced agafiiat whomsoever 
should violate the ixiyul charters : at the end of the ceremony 
the prelates threw down their smoking torches and uttered a 
terrible anathema u^iiust all who should incur the Beatence ; 
aud tho King promised '* so help him God, he woidd uot violate 
any of these things, as ho was a tnie man, a ChriHt-ian, a Knight, 
and & crowned aud aaoiuted Eingl** Not content with this 
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pronuse, hovoTer, the Barons subsequently coustraincd tba 
King to ordain that twice ia eacli jear, at the festivals of 
£aster and Michaelmas, the tiro olinrteni should be read in the 
County Court House in the presence of all the people ; that tlio 
Sheriifs, Judges, and Seneschals of the King, and of his Lords, 
should swear to observe the some, and thai tho cilixcus sliould 
be dispensed fiom obeying any magistrate who bod not satisfied 
this obligatioQ. 
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Onr next inqniriea will be directed to the origin of the 
Representative System — which rosy perhaps ba termed tlie 
Complement of the Great Charter, and without which the pro- 
TUiiuns of the latter could never have been carried out in prao- 
tioQ. We have already seen by what strenuous and unwearied 
exertions the Barons succeeiied in laying the foundations of the 
English Constitution. But the fabric still remains to bo 
erected,— and centuries have to elapse before the structure 
will be complL'te. Aa yet the Thin! Estate of the realm — the 
ttnTccr-fitono of the building — has not been laid. Power aud 
Mthority are still exclusively in the hands of a privileged class; 
and tho great boc^y of the People have no voice in tho councils 
of the nation, or in the direction of pubhc atTiiira. They are 
governed it may be by just and equitable laws, but lu molting 
those laws they liavo had uo share. The taxes and imposts to 
which they are subjected are levied witliout their c^jnacnt. A 
grievanoe is felt and it is expedient to find a^medy — which is 
ftventnally discovered in tho Commons Ueprcsentatives, who in 
theory fit least are the organs of the popular voice. 

At what period then, and under what circumstances, was the 
Commcns' House of Representatives first called into existence 1 
niis qi estioti, strange to say, is involved in a little obscurity ; 
for ollhnugh the Commons may represent in a me^wure tlie 
fioUeotive wisdom of the nation, yet, unlike the famous god- 
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dead, they did not spring at a single bound full-formed 
many-gifted from the hraJn of their great parent — the Engliali 
people. Oa the coutrarj, Ihcir birth and origin were very 
obBuurc. ludeeil the Deputies who were first returned to Par- 
liament were scarcely *' representatives " in imy sense of the 
term, for they possetised no legislative powers or authority 'what- 
ever at the outset. Those Deputies who were called togethe: 
from time to time hy Henry IIL, WRre limited in their func- 
tions to *' inquiring iuto grievan<:ea and d«livering their inqaiai* 
tion into Parliament," in which character they seem to have 
acted the part of Coinuiiaaionora, rather thiiu of popular reprft- 
aentalivee. Wo cannot, therefore, regard such functionaries aa 
raembors of the legislative body, for they lacked the dignity and 
CfSBontial attributes of Deputica pitiperly ao called. This sub- 
ject; hoB indeed given rise to varioua learned diaquiBitions — into 
the merits of which we cannot here enter. Nor will it bo necea- , 
eaty for onr puri^oae to make any special note of the fanioua^^H 
*' Provisions of Oxford," or of the irregular proceedings con- ^^ 
nectcd with the iusurreation of Simon do Moutfort, Pasaing 
on, however, to the reign of Edward I., we shall probably be 
right in fixing the origin of the Eepresentativa System in th« 
22nd year of that King. 

The main olijoct for which Deputies were first summoned was 
to grant supplies. The King required a subsidy, and ho accord- 
ingly issued Writs to tlio several towns, counties, and borougha 
throughout the kingdom, directing hia sheriffa to return from 
each two Deputies, "cum plena potestate pro m et tut^ com- 
munitate predicta lul coiiBukmlum ct consentiendum pro se et 
commuuitate ilia his quOD cofuUf^, liarones et proceree praidicti 
(xmcorditer ordiuaveriut in proDmisaia." In the 28th of Ed- 
ward T., the Knights or Deputies are directed to be sent *' cum 
plena potestatc midiatdi et fccUndi quie ibidem ordinari con- 
tigerint pro commuiii oommodo," which shows how rapidly their 
powut« iueruuscd. So fur as wo can Icam these Deputies were 
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elected in all cises by the freeholdere exclusively, and they were 
summoned to Parliament once or twice in each year for the 
purposes above named : sometimes by the King's direction the 
same members were again returned, and sometimes new mem- 
bers were chosen. At first, we E^e told, they occupied the 
lower end of the chamber in which the Barons and other mag- 
nates sat, but they did not mingle or vote in common with the 
Peers. They assisted as spectators, without any voice in the 
deliberations, but with the right of assenting to, though it 
would seem not of dissenting from, what had been done by 
the Lords of Parliament. Perhaps indeed the chief, if not the 
sole function of the early Deputies, was to consent to the taxes 
that had been imposed upon their constituents. And therefore 
we cannot wonder that the worthy bmgesses and freeholders of 
those days did not at first fuUy appreciate the advantages of 
the representative system. So far from hailing it as a boon or 
privilege, we find that some boroughs considered it a burden, 
and that the electors neglected and even refused to send Depu- 
ties to Parliament, on the groxmd of their own poverty and con- 
sequent Inabihty to defray the expenses of their representatives. 
And here it may be proper to observe that in early times, and 
even down to a comparatively modern period, the members of 
the Lower House received pay for their services— on a scale 
more or leas hberal according to circumstances : in more recent 
times the honoiu- and dignity attached to this office have been 
considered an adequate recompense for the duties which pertain 
to it 

In the reign of Edward I. was passed the famous statute, 
ever memorable in our constitutional annals, which enacted 
that, "No tax should be levied without the joint consent of 
the Lords and Commons" — a statute of so much importance 
that to it is chiefly owing the great influence which the House 
of Commons acquired in subsequent times. 

Ever since the reigu of Edward IL, the Lords and 
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Commons have occupied separato chambers; the precise date, 
however, of their aeporation has not been determined bj hia- 
torical writers. But from that period downwards the power 
and inBuenca of the Lower Hou»e of Partiaiiieut hiive continued 
to increase, until it may fairly be said now to have become pre- 
domiDant in all State affairs. This must be undoubtedly 
atti'ibuted to fitiiincial con&iderationE iu the first place, and 
secondly to the growth of a wealthy and enlighttineil middle 
dass, who by their iutelligence, commercial enterprise and 
iudiwtry have been the chief means of raieing this country— bo 
far, at least, as its vast material and pecuniary resourcos ore 
concerned — to that degree of preeminence which it now holds 
amongst the kingdoms and empires of the whole civilised world. 
To the Commons belonged, moreover, the exolusivo right of 
initiating all money bills, of granting sob-iidiea, both ordinary 
and extraorihuarj'j and of imposing taxes. H«ucc it was, as wo 
have Baid, that they acquired so much influence almost &oni 
the outset, and that they soon grew weary of the barren privi- 
lege of taxing themselves and their constituents. No doubt 
they felt a noble ambition atirring within tbem, and urging 
them on to higher deeds than any they bad yet achieved in a 
senatorial point of view. Mute and inglorious had baeu their 
functions during the reign of the Fii*st Edward, — for we are told 
tliat they "had nut even the right of remonstrating" against 
any law; but so much did a senso of their own dignity and 
importance, and of thoir fitness for hotter things, gi-ow upon 
tbem in the space of a few years, that under Edward IL 
they granted tho King the tweuty-tifth penny of their goods, 
" upon condition that the Kiug should take advice and grant 
i-edross upon certain matters wherein they were aggrieved," 
Amougst other grievances, they complniuod of not being governed 
iiccordiiig to tho Artieleii of the Cretit Gluutcr, and tht;u pro- 
et-^cded to give a catalogue of their troubles, whidi the Kiuj 
pLomised to remedy. 
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Boring the reign of Edward III. three essential prin- 
ciples of the Constitution were estabHshed on a firm footing, 
namely, " the illegality of raising money without the content 
of Parliament, the necessity for the concurrence of the Lords 
and CommoTis in any alteration of the law, and the right of 
the Commons to inquire into public abuses and to impeach the 
ministers of the Crown," These measures are indeed the great 
safeguard of the Constitution, and their importance cannot be 
overrated. Such rapid slides seem almost incredible ; but it 
was during this and the two subsequent reigns that the great 
and distinguishing features of our Constitution, as it approached 
its more complete and mature form, were chiefly consoli- 
dated. 

Subsequently to the Parhament of 14 Edward III., a certain 
number of Prelates, Barons, and Counsellors, together with twelve 
Knights and six Burgesses, were appointed to sit from day to day, 
in order to convert petitions granted into statutes; and the laws 
were declared to be made by the King, at the request of the 
Commons, and by the assent of the Lords and Prelates. In 
the fifteenth year of the same reign petitions were presented, 
praying that commissioners be assigned to examine the 
accounts of those who had received pubUc moneys j that the 
Judges and Ministers be sworn to obey the Great Charter and 
other laws, and that they be appointed in Parliament. The 
King, though unwillingly, complied with this request, but the 
latter clause was soon after repealed — the Chancellor, Treasurer, 
and Judges having entered a protest against it. 

Owing to the minority of Kichard IL, on his accession 
to the throne the Commons acquired additional powers and 
privileges ; for the King was compelled to consent that during 
his minority the Chancellor, Treasurer, Judges, and other chief 
officers of State should be appointed in Parliament Upon 
attaining his majority the Commons petitioned the King, " to 
ordain in Parliament certain chief officers of his household «a.6. 
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other lonls of his council, with jmwer to reform tlioao abuses by 
which the crown was so mucii blemished, the laws violated, and 
the revenues dilapidated.'' Tliia petition was gnuited, and a 
Commission, consisting of fourteen pereons of " the highest 
eminence for rank and genaral estimation, was eirtabliHhcd, and 
heavy peuiilties imjioaed ujnm any one wliu publicly or privately 
should oppose vhat they might advise." This CommiaeiOD, 
which in muderu times would have a must uncoustituttouol 
diameter, but which bad been rendered iioccssaiy from the 
various abuses that appear to have prevailed in the executive at 
that time, lasted, but a twelvemonth : and if we refer to it her^ 
it is only to show the expedients to which the Commons wera 
forced to have recourse in order to purge the abuses that liad 
oropt into the admiuiijiratiou of public affaire. Although 
lowavtilB thi3 latter part of this reign the Parliament would 
Beein to have been too forgetful of its duties, and of its dignity, 
and too submissiTely compliant with the wishes of the King, 
who, it is said, liad become as truly alisolute as his ambition 
could desii-e, yet we find that it was during this reij^ — that of 
Richard II. — that the Commons acquired the important right 
of apitroprialing the pxtUk revenues to ^cial purposes, and of 
inquirinr; into iJif mnde of ihtir fxpe.niiltnre. 

During the rei{jn of Henry IV. constitutional principles ac- 
quired new developments, and measure(i< wore takeu forrcatraia- 
ing the royal prerogatives, which had been imduly exercised in 
the previous reign. A request, however, made by the Commons, 
that an answer should bo given to their petitions before making 
their grant of subsidy, was refused on the ground that it was a 
practice unknown to the King's ancestors, and contrary to the 
good customs and usages of ancieut times. Nutwithstanding 
this refusal, the Commons renewed tbair complaints iu tho 
eighth year of the same rt-ign, aud presented thirty-one Articles, 
none of which the King ventured to refuse, although en- 
croadiiug upon his prcrogativoB. Amongst other important 
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matters, the King was to name siiteen CounBellorB by whose 
advice he was solely to be guided, and none of whom should be 
dismissed unless guilty of misdemeanour. He was hkewise to 
assign two days in each week to receive petitions — it being both 
*' honourable and necessary that his L^es who desire to petition 
him should be heard." The Council and Officers of State were 
sworn to observe the common and statute law, and were not, 
without the consent of the Judges, to determine any cause 
cognisable at Common Law. These, with some other provisions, 
furnished additional guarantees for the Uberty of the subject, 
and formed new links in the chain of constitutional development 
— links which received increase of strength from the way in 
which the doctrine of ministerial responsibility was at the same 
time laid down. It was in the reign of Henry IV., too, that 
the Commons obtained the privilege of freedom from arrest 
during the Session ; as it was likewise in the same reign (9 Hen. 
IV.) that the famous maxims were established, " That the Com- 
mons possess an exclusive right of originating all Money Sills," 
and that ** the King ought not to take cognisance of any matter 
pending in Parliament.'" 

The brief but memorable reign of Henry V., which shed an 
unfading lustre on English history, and to which we must ever 
look back with pride as the most brilliant period in our annals, 
was not productive of any peculiar results in a constitutional 
point of view. The national mind was too much engrossed by 
military affairs, and by the contemplation of those glorious 
exploits which our arms had achieved on the Continent. It 
may, however, be mentioned, that owing to the great expenses 
inciured by Henry V. in the French wars, and the more readily 
to obtain supplies, he submitted his accounts to Parliament — 
" A circumstance which contributed in no slight degree to 
establish a regular correspondence between redress and supply, 
which for several centuries proved the balance-spring of the 
Constitution." 
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We have now arrive*! at the period of tlie civil wan betveen 
the rival houses of York and Lancaetcr, when for more than half 
a oenttuy the kingdom became a jiTey to intestine strife, and 
when the best and brareiit of England's sons, pitted against 
each other in a bitt«r contest, were swept as by a plague from 
off the face of the land. Hero wo cannot foil to jjcrceive that 
tlio Parliametita hetrajed a want of &inneas and dignity 
ill-sntted to tho circnmstanceii in which they were placed,—- 
now veering and shifting according as either party became 
dominant — siding with the strong and abandoning the weak, 
while they did and undid by turns, and became " all things 
to all men." Owing to this Tacillation, the Commona con- 
tinued henceforward to \me much of tlielr moial weight 
And inilnenoc in the direction of public affairs ; they acquired 
ft lower tone and character, and beL-ama altogether more 
subservient to the Crown, wliirh found in tbem the ready and 
pliant iDBtrumenta of its will — more especially during the period 
of the Tudor dynasty. Hence, by degrees, the Conatitution 
suft'erod from the inroads of arbitrary power — of which the 
ertablislunent of the Court of Star Chamber, in the reign of 
Henry VII., fitruLihos a striking example. This Court was oer* 
taiuly of the uio&t uucoustituliouol character, as it van in no wlbe 
subject to the rules of procedure of the ordittary courts of law 
— <}ivil or criminal. It was a epecies of Privy C'ouncit — rosoni- 
bliiig, perhaps, in some measure the "Aula Regis" of the 
Norman period — which, while virtually ignoring the Statute 
and Common Law of the realm, arrogated to itaelf the functions 
and authority of a reguhu-ly constituted Court, and decided, if 
nut npon tho livex, at least upon the liberty and property of indi- 
viduals, and this without tho aid or intercession of a jury- ^^ 
fact the ofticers of this Court themselves performed the functions 
of judge, jury, and prosecutor without appe.il to any higher 
authority. Thus it become a scsourge in the hands of the 
Sovereign to choistise and overawe bis robollious or disaffected 
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subjects as occasion might require, — as it also became a sonrce 
of immense profit and revenue to the Crown, owing to the 
enormous and ruinous fines which it imposed upon those who 
had the misfortune to fall into its hands. These fines, too, were 
imposed for what would now be considered venial offences and 
misdemeanours. And here it may be observed that it was not 
merely causes of great importance involving the dignity of the 
Crown, or the interests of the State, which were tried in the 
Court of Star Chamber, but even petty offences, cogoiBable at 
Common Law, were frequently prosecuted before this tribunal. 
The immense mass of records extant pertaining to this Court, 
from the time of its first foundation to its abolition in 1641, 
furnish the best evidence of the vast extent of its jurisdiction, 
and of the despotic nature of its authority. The iniquities, 
however, which were perpetrated by this Court can never be 
ascertained to the full extent in the absence of its decrees, 
which have either been lost or destroyed, and which would have 
thrown a flood of light upon the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
practices both of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties. This much 
at least is certain, that for a century and a half the essential 
and fundamental principles of constitutional liberty were vio- 
lated systematically, and with impunity, and in this violation 
the craven and servile Parliaments of tho^ days shamefully 
acquiesced. 

We now approach that great movement of revolution which 
took place in England in the sixteenth century, and which is 
emphatically called the Reformation — the causes or effects of 
which it will not be necessary to enter into any more than may 
be needful for ascertaining its immediate consequences in a con- 
stitutional point of view. And here it may not be improper to 
allude to a popular error which has been taught by many 
modem writers — more especially by the exponents of certain 
theological schools — ^namely, that the Reformation was the com- 



wencement of an era of " libarty " such as had not been known 
at any previous period. This is certainly uuti-ue in oTcry sense j 
And those who maintiiin mich views geutrally iguorc! alU>gotber 
the history of tliia country antccedout to tha Reformation, and 
apeak aa if ''liberty" aud " Chriwiiinity," twin-bom, had 
sprung lip eimultanooualy in the middle of the sixteeuih oen- 
tuiy, and had never before been known or beard of- Those, 
however, who have studied the history of the sixteenth century 
calmly and dispassionately, must be aware that so far from the 
Reformation having given iLuy additional liberty to the subject, 
as one of its immodiate effects, it rather deprived Lim of much 
of that freedom, in a toiietitutionnl point of view, which ho 
formerly poeseased ; fur it placed an euoruiuus increase of power 
in. the bands of tlie Crown by making the King suprome ■ 
Head of the Cliurch as well ae of the State — irresponsible 
jwwer, too, he it remembered ; fur the Kiug professed to reoeixe 
bis authority from Heaven aloue-^ — thus nnithig in his own person 
all the functions and prerogatives of a temporal sovereign 
together with the quad infallible attributes — in nowise limited 
by external cii-cuniataucca — of it sovereign Pontiff. Heniy VIIL, 
therefore, and hia immediate successors, held all but uulimit^dfl 
aud absolute sway over tlio destinies of their subjects, and 
exacted from them a degree of abject aubmissian whicli had ^ot 
been paid to any luonai-ch aiuoe the days of William the Con-< 
queror. All the old nobility who, in times of peril, would 
hare presented a harrier agaiust the encroachments of arbitraiy 
power, had been swept away during the civil wars. The entire 
oonstitution of tbo Upper Uanso of Parliament had been 
changed, owing to the elimination of the great majority of the 
digDJfiod eoclesiasticsand heada of religious bouses, who had had 
seats therein before tho dissolution and tbo rupture with Rome. 
Those who elected to remain behind, and who took the oaths of 
supremacy, were for the most part seiTile inatrumcnts in the 
bunds uf the KiDg — who secured their services and their ready 
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acquiescence by means of the Church and Abbey lands 'which he 
had distributed largely amongst his supporters in both Houses 
of Parliament. Men thus bribed could have no independence, 
and were powerless to defend the Constitution and the liberties 
of the nation. 

It will probably be alleged that if the Constitution 
suflFered at the period of the Reformation from the arbitrary 
assumption of power by the Crown, yet that at least the 
people gained "religious liberty" and "freedom of conscience." 
Nothing of the sort It was from no love of religions 
liberty that the King shook off the Papal authority and de- 
clared himself Pope, or Head, of the Church of England. The 
King's motives were wholly selfish and personal ; and had 
Clement VIL not refused to grant a divorce between Henry and 
Katherine'of Arragon, (through fear of offending the Court of 
Spain,) the English monarch would never have separated from 
the Roman See. True, indeed, the people were relieved in a 
measure from the thraldom and the superstition of the old 
Church, but they were not at liberty to embrace the doctrines 
of the Reformation properly so called, as taught in Germany, 
where the movement had originated. On the contrary, they 
were compelled by law to accept a new creed and new forms of 
worship, as laid down by the King and his Parliament. From 
this creed they dared not swerve, at the peril of their lives, 
liberties, and fortunes. Permission, indeed, was granted to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; but this was certainly no 
very great boon at a period when reading was no ordinary ac- 
complishment. Moreover, it was a mere mockery to give men 
the Bible without allowing them to interpret or expound it 
according to the dictates of their conscience. Such " liberty," 
therefore, only served as a snare and a stumbling-block. From 
all this we naturally infer that whatever advantages or benefits 
were eventually destined to accrue from the Reformation, yet 
that the revolution produced by that great movement in the 
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polity of tUs kiDgdom was at tho out&ct bigtily detrimental 
the Conatitutiou and to tbe libfrty of the subject Sa uttar 
base ftud demoralized were the Farliaroents of Henry VIII, 
that they suffered the King's prod amotions in many instanc 
not only to havo tbe force of law, but even to eujierscdo thi 
statute and oommon law of tbe land; and bo recldctjs wcraj 
thoy of their own dignity and of the interests of the Cooatitu- 
tioM that, had their Master desired to dispense with Parliamentai! 
altogether, they woidd have abdicated their own fnnctionSj and! 
would have acquiesced in hia wishes. We raay therefore safelyJ 
aeaert that in this reiga the royal prerogatives were exeroii 
with soarcely any limit or control. So much so, that a species 
of despotism took root in the soil, and was not eventually eradi- 
cated until the kingdom had passed through the sanguinar 
ordeal of Revolution and Civil War. 

During the remainder of the sixteenth century, under Edwardl 
TI., Mary, and Elizabeth, the Coustitntion continued to sufFerj 
from tbe ruile shock which it had experienced under Hem 
VIII. Nay, it was even doomed to renewed assaults from eacl 
of the Tudora in suoccBsion. They all of them ruled with 
high hand They still found "The Council" (as the St 
Chamber was Bometimea called) and the Parliaments ready to dal 
their bidding, and execute their behests. Even with ourJ 
modem latltudiuarlan views upon many theological questions,^ 
we can scarcely conceive how it was that statesmen and Parlia-' 
ments were found in thoae days with principles so lax, and withj 
oonsdencca so elastic, as to concur in altemntely efitablishiu^ 
overtbrowiiig, and re-establishing a national religion, to suit 
predilections or the caprice of the Sovereign f(ir the time beingJ 
At all events, we can have but little respect for the motives b/j 
which such men were swayed iu their tortuous and vacillating 
career. No wonder, then, if the Parliaments lost that prestigeij 
which they poftaeBsed under the Kdwarda and the Henrys of forraoH 
days; no wonder that Queeu EUzubeth should suub aud bruw-'J 
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beat her moBt loyal and submisaJTe Commons bj telling them that 
they were " ignorant beasts," who had neither right, power, nor 
capacity to meddle with State matters — political or ecclesias- 
ticaL Tamely dutiful in their generation, they only vied 
with each other in exalting the Royal dignity, and in 
magnifying the kingly office and prerogatives. Upon this 
subject, indeed, the most extravagant notions were enter- 
tained during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The 
Church, the Universities, the Bench and the Bar seemed to 
outdo each other in paying fulsome homage to the sovereign 
power and the royal offic-e, for which they claimed a divine 
origin. Their King wa£ at once a Prince, a Priest, and a 
Prophet ; and doubtless James I. realised this idea to the full 
extent both to himself and to others — for he was looked upon 
as a very " Solomon," What marvel then if, puffed up with 
this inordinate flattery, the King at length looked upon his 
royal office and person with something more than mortal self- 
complacency, and in his more exalted moods whispered to him- 
self, in imitation of an old Roman Emperor, " Verily, I am 
becoming a god.** In ancient times heroes and warriors ranked, 
after death, with the lesser deities ; at a later period, hermits 
and anchorites were raised in due season by the faithful to a 
somewhat similar dignity ; but it was reserved for the sixteenth 
century to decree in a manner the apotheosis of kings while 
still in the flesh. 

Under James I. all loyal subjects were supposed to hold 
the doctrine, "That monarchy and lineal succession are of 
divine institution, and are consequently sacred and inviolable ; 
that the persons as well as the authority of kings are ordained 
by God ; that the King is the sole fountain of power, and that 
all Uberties and privileges of the people are but so many 
concessions or extortions from the Crown; that the King is 
not bound to the people by his coronation oath — but only 
before God, to whom he ia accouutablc.*' The language of this 
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monarch waa thai of an absolute Sovereign. Incollmg togctliE 
liis firwt farliftment he ttlls tho electors and the electees wht 
thoy muflt BOvcraliy do, at the paril of inciirrmg the King 
displeaaiu^j besides severe penalties if they do not eomj 
■with bis proclamatian. In one of his epeechea to rnrliftmen^ 
he saya, " Aa it i» blaapbemy to dispute what God may do, 
it is sedition in subjects to dispute what the king may do ii 
the height of bis power." On another occaaion be roads thei 
a sitailur lecture, niid tells them that " Purliamenta are at hiS* 
disposal, to convoke, osseniblQ, and dissolve them, and that 
according as be may Bnd their fruits good or bad, so shall tbej^H 
continue or ceaae to be." Symptoms of a reaction, however, in 
tlie tone and attitude of ParUamcnt (more especially of tho 
House of CommoQs) vrcre becoming visLbla by degrees. Thi^H 
reaction had even set in before the end of Rlinibeth^s rci^n, 
but did uot eihibit itself ia any marked deforce until some 
years after the accession of James I. It was chiefly owiug 
tlje increase of the Puritan element in the Lower House ; sni 
wo may even conjecture that the Commona were growing 
ashamed of the subserviency and altaseineut of their order 
under the Tudor dyoaety. Indeed, James doea not forget 
remind his Parliaments of their submissive and even servile 
demeanoiu- to his immediate predeccsaora. Yet, despite hii 
hai]ghty and domineering temper, his dictatorial speeches 
mesKag:es to both Houses of Parliament, bis dogmatic proclB 
mations, his learning and his logic, he vias unable to repre 
tliat spirit of constitutional freedom which was growing up II 
the House of Commons, and which broke forth with sue 
OTorwhclming Tiokuoe under his son and succesaor, Charles I. 
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From what wo have said in tho foregoing piigeB, it will be 
evident tliat Cljarles I. had learnt the art of government in a 
very bad school. Tho lessons of his father, aud the eiampla 
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(t&e whole Tudor dynasty, were but little calculated to prepare 
him for the evil times in which his lot was cast His reign was 
emphatically the period of transition from the effete ideas of 
government, and the right divine of kings, to the more 
rational views of monarchical rule which have pi-evailed in 
modem times. Had Charles I. held the reins of power with' 
the same firm and unyielding hand as Elizabeth, or had his 
Parliament met him in a more submissive tone, he would never 
have lost his Crown or his head. But the refractory state of a 
stiff-necked House of Commons made him obstinate and 
equivocal by turns, until his subjects lost all confidence in that 
royal word which he had so often solemnly pledged, and so 
often found means to evade. Again, the " popular" or Puritan 
party, whose pohcy was both aggressive and unyielding, had 
now acquired considerable weight and influence, both in Parlia- 
ment and iu the country. Their numbers, too, were in every 
way formidable ; and as they felt their growing strength, so 
their demands for what they deemed constitutional redress 
became more urgent and exacting. And these Piuitan 
reformers for the most part were men of narrow minds, slender 
acquirements, and strong prejudices. Their views of govern- 
ment were mainly drawn from two sources : — from the biblical 
history of the Jews, and from the history of the ancient 
Repubhcs of Greece and Rome. Thus all political objects at 
which they looked were more or less distorted by the medium 
through which they were seen. Many of those Puritan leaders, 
moreover, were Repubhcans upon principle at a period when the 
Commonwealth was never dreamt of ; so that in dealing with a 
King who had inherited the most extravagant notions of royal 
prerogative, they were always at issue and never satisfied. 
They were what we should call at the present day " impractical 
men" — mere men of theory — ^whose political principles were 
warped and tainted by their half-Jewish, half-Christian views of 
theology and Church government. But then they were men of 







austere lives and character, who had tnkcn as their model tl 
Jewi&h woilliiGs of the Old Testament, TJiey were moved, toci^ 
by a spirit of religious enthuaiaBtu which had animated aad 
supported them in the midst of trial Kud persecutiou ; a,T 
above all, they were meu of fta earnest though bigoted purpt 
Such wero the opponents whom Charles I. hud to encounter 
the commencement of, iuid throughout, his rei^. 

At the outset of his career, Charles followed closely in the" 
wake of hia prcdeccasora ; nay, eicited liy the conduct of hia, 
Commons, he attempted to cany the royal prerogative 
greiLtcr lengths thmi even tlio Tudors had dune, for he coutei 
plated nothing^ lees than dispensing with Pn-rliaments altogether^ 
and usurping their functions himself. Not that ho was by 
nature more arbitrary or fJolf-wiUed than Henry or Elizabctb^H 
but thai ho was driim to cxtrendlm b>j iJi€ dinpnaie iitate of kU 
pecttniary circnToMances. The Church lands and other collateral 
aouroes of profit had supplied the necessities of Henry VIU. and 
of bis immediate auccessors ; but tliat foimtain was now dried uj 
and tbera were no lands (unless iti Irelmid) to bo confiscate 
under some plausible pretext, What was Charlea to do in this 
cmcrgeucy 1 He bad a war to maintain with Sjjain — a vex 
unpopulai' war, which brought neither glory nor profit to tl 
nation — ami funds roust bo provided at any coKt, The Parlii 
meiits would not gi-ant the auppUes which the King requit 
He dissolved tbem in rapid sucocsyion, but each new eleotie 
only served to streugtheu the determined oppoaition of tl 
Commons. He tried what he could do without theui by vir 
of his royal prerogutive ; he impoBod certain duties, under tl 
name of tomiage and poundage, on wine and other urticlos 
imported merchaudiHe ; tho proceeds whereof not suflEciiig fo 
Lis wants, he ca.used Letters of Fri'vy Seal to be addressed to tl 
wealthier classes of his subjects geueruUy, for the puii>ose 
raising forced lyuus ur "bcnovoloucce," and further levied a' 
tax upon sea-port towns for the support of the tJoet All 
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these measures could not fail to be unpopular, and to embroil 
the King with hia subjects and with his Parliaments. In fact, 
the history of Charles I., from the commencement of his reign 
to the outbreak of the ciril war, extending over a period of 
sixteen years, is one continued series of conflicts with his Parlia- 
ments and with his subjects; all, be it remembered, more or 
less intimately connected with the imdue exercise of his pre- 
rogatives in the matter of taxation to which he was forced to 
resort from the iUiberal policy of his Commons. Had Charles 
(who was by nature a man of kind and amiable disposition and 
domestic habits) possessed ample resources at his command, all 
his difficulties would have been obviated. In fact, had the 
Commons met Charles I. in the conciUating spirit with which 
he met them, and granted him subsidies suitable to the emer- 
gencies in which he was placed, there would have been no 
necessity for his unconstitutional acts of arbitraiy taxation, and 
in all probability a civil war had been avoided. The first great 
constitutional measure which Charles was constrained to grant is 
known as the fEimous Petition of Bights, to which he gave an 
unwilling, if not an equivocal, sanction, in his third Parliament, 
and the provisions of which he afterwards not only evaded but 
virtually ignored. The Petition of Rights complains of the 
violation of the Great Charter, and of divere other constitu- 
tional rights and liberties of the subject — both as to person and 
property ; and prays that in future no loans, taxes, or subsidies 
be levied but by the consent of ParUament, that no one be 
cited to justice, nor obHged to take an oath, nor arrested for 
having refused compliance with such demands. 

The King, however, still pursued what he considered his 
rightful course, and the Star Chamber was at hand to aid him 
in executing his schemes for raising money, and to chastise all 
those who showed themselves refractory. As we have already 
had occasion to observe in a former part of this essay, the Star 
Chamber took cognisance of divers kinds of offences ; and it was 
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nov used by the King as a kind of hij;li-preESiire engine for e 
iog monej — tlie heavy pecuniary fines and penalties which it 
impooed being a considerable tmuroe of pro&t to the Ci 
Hoverer, its enormities contiuuc-d ouabated until 1641, 
it was finally abolished. At the same time, also, the Court 
Wards and Livcrits, which had likewise be«n an instrument 
oppressive exaction and feudal revenue, may be said in a great 
measure to have ceased its operations, although it lingered on 
until the next reign. In the I6tb of Charles I. it was enaoted, 
*' That if the King neglected to call a Parliament for thru 
yeaxB, the Poera might a^raemble and issue writs for electing 
one ; and that in case the Peers neglected to do so, the con- 
stituents might meet and elect one themselves.'' This statute, 
however, as Blackstone observes, was " detrimental and injurious 
to the royal prerogative," and was repealed in the following reign. 

Throughout the period of the Civil Wars, and indeed up to 
the time of the Restoration, the Constitution was in the most 
abnormal ruid imsettled condition. In fact, from the year l64-3i 
the '* Constitution," properly so called, of 'King, Lords and 
Commons,' was virtually at an end From this time fonvKrd 
the only real power in the State was tha Parliameut, or rather 
the }li>use of Commons, ftir the House of Poere bad already 
beoome a mere shadow. A semblance of constitutional forms 
was, however, still maintained. The administration and the judi- 
cial busiucHs uf the kiuj^clom was still carried on in the King's 
name, aad even the grave farce waa enacted of levying war 
nst the person of the man Charles— in the name of Charles 
Sovereign. We know the result, which it is much easier to 
acooimt for than to palliate or excuse. Charles Stuart was 
made the Bca[>e-goat on whose head were laid, and in whose 
jwrson were expiated, all tlie sins, misdeeds aad enormities, of 
his royal jiredcocssors for more than a hundred yeiuu 

Charles doubtless had his faults, both as a sovereign aad as a 
nuuQ ; for his manners, though correct, Wei's austere ; his truth 
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Bometimes questioiiable ; and his lore of power, derived A-om 
the tnition of his father, very great But had he found his 
£iBt Parliament less encroaching, it is probable that his rule 
vould have been more gentle, and better in accordance with the 
growing spirit of freedom ; as it was, his prejudices came so 
evly into colllBion with those of his people, that a reconciliation 
at any future period was rendered next to impossible. With 
respect to the faction which persecuted him even to the death, 
but one opinion can now be formed. They were no friends to 
public liberty ; for never, under the most arbitrary monarch, 
were the people of England subject to a more rigid tyranny j 
neither did they compose the majority of the nation, which, at 
least latterly, had recovered its reverence for the person of the 
Ku^. Even of the Commissioners appointed to sit in judg- 
ment on him, scarcely one half could be induced to attend at his 
trial ; and many of those who concurred in his condemnation, 
subscribed the sentence with feelings of shame and remorse. But 
it is ever so in revolutions. A few violent men take the lead ; 
their noise and their activity seem to multiply their numbers : 
and the great body of the people, either indolent or pusillani- 
mous, are led in triumph at the chariot wheels of a paltry faction. 
We need not follow the Commonwealth beyond observing 
that the remnant of the Long Parliament, which scarcely num- 
bered one hundred members, converted the kingdom for a brief 
period into a RepubUc, or what was tantamount to one. It 
abolished the House of Jjords and the Established Church, as 
well as the monarohy, and declared the supreme power vested 
in itself. It appointed a Council of State, consisting of forty- 
one members, which it invested with full executive power and 
authority to administer the affairs of the nation. This Execu- 
tive Coimcil was to hold office for the year, and was only respon- 
sible to Parliament for its acts. It must be said in favour of 
this Council that it set to work with considerable vigour to 
reform abuses and to amend the laws ; 'and when we take into 
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consideratiou the inexperience of its memliere iii the conduct of 
publio aHrtirg, and tbeir narrow-miuded fauaticiBm, we are only 
em-prined that their admin iatrat ion was marked by so much 
judgraeut and diBcretion. At length Cromwell, having violently 
disHulvud the Loug Parliamant, aeized the ruiua of power him- 
self, for which he had long beeu intriguing, and established a 
Rpeoies of military deepotism on the ruina of the Commonwealth. 
If thia usurpation of his can bo justified at all it is only on 
the groimd uf expediency, and froni tiie circumstance that im- 
pending anarchy seemed to require a mihtary Dictator at the 
head of aflUirs. Cromwell was evidently the beat man at that 
time to rule over those bigoted spirits why had plunged their 
country into its then unhappy condition. He restored order at 
home, and made the name of England feared all over the conti- 
nent of Europe, Under him tba government of tlio nation waa 
reconstituted upon a system very nearly resembling that of a 
limited monarchy. The Lord Protector, oa chief of the Execu- 
tive, esercised all but regal power. He cumnjanded Ibe army 
and navy, and, subject tu tho approval of Parliament, appointed 
all the high offieers and fimctiouariea of State, made peaoe and ^| 
war, concluded treatios with foreign PowerK, and oxorcised with 
few limitations the authority of a Sovereign Prince. He wag 
asaifited by a Council of State, or ministry, roapouaible to Par- 
liament, and in whom was vested at first the right of nominat- 
ing a new Protector when the office should bocomo vacant, 
though eventually this right was confen-ed upon Cromwell him-< 
self. This Council was composed of civil and military elements, 
in which the latter was predominant, and the members could 
not exceed twenty-one in number. 

The logiulativQ body, which now consisted, of 460 mcmbersJ 
for the three kingdoms, had been remodelled by Cromwell, and' 
eeveral reformH were introduced into the representative sj'stem, 
of which we may presume, however, that iiumbcra were not tho; 
basts; for whereas England alouo had iOO momboi-s, Ireland' 
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and Scotland had but sixty members between them. At a 
somewhat later period an *' Upper House " was formed, consist- 
ing of sixty-one members, of which the Protector had the nomi- 
nation, but it exercised no power or influence whatever on the 
State, and was merely " magni nominis umbra." 

But we need not follow the destinies of the Commonwealth 
any farther. The nation had long since grown tired of it, and 
had it not been for the army and the powerful chief who com- 
manded it, the Commonwealth could not have lasted a twelve- 
month, for it never had a place in the hearts of the English 
people. Accordingly the Restoration was hailed with delight 
by all, soon after death had snatched the vigorous but despotic 
Protector from the hebn of government. 

As soon as Charles II. was recalled from exile by the 
tmanimous voice of the nation, the whole fiibric of consti- 
tutional polity raised by the Commonwealth was swept away, 
and even pains were taken to remove every trace of its ex- 
istence. The old Constitution of the kingdom was restored 
in its integrity. The Church and the House of Lords 
resumed their ancient status, and matters went on once 
more as they had been wont to do for centuries, while the 
memory of the Commonwealth and of the " Regicides " was 
justly execrated by every staunch royalist. In a constitutional 
point of view, the reign of Charles II. is famous for the substi- 
tution of indirect for direct taxation, for the final extinction of 
the feudal system, and for the passing of the Habeas Corpus 
Act No previously existing law seemed to have been suffi- 
ciently explicit for guarding against the arbitrary detention of 
the subject in prison ; for although in the 16th of Charles I. 
a statute was passed ordaining that " If any person be com- 
mitted to prison by the King, or by any member of his Privy 
Council, he shall without delay have granted to him a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ; whereupon the judge shall determine the 
legality of such imprisonment within three days," yet we aro 
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told this statute was evaded :n a Tariety of ways, under varioua 
pretexts, aud thnt it had often been found necessiirj to have a 
second and even a third writ issued before the person accused 
was brought to trial. At length, in the Slst of Cliarles IL, was 
paeaod ths fanioua Habeas Ct»rpus Act, which Blackstoue calla 
the " Second Magna Carta, and stable htUwark of our liberties." 
It enacts thnt " any officer neglecting to make dne roturns, or 
not delivering to the prisoner or to his agent, withiu six hours 
after demondj a statement of the oircumetances under "which the 
accused is detained, shall for the first offence foi"feit one hundr^ 
and for the second two hundrsd pounds to the pci-aon aggricTed; 
that any pci'son committeil for treason or felony fihiUl, if he 
require it, in the first week of the neit Term or on the first day 
of the next Session, bo indicted iu that Terra or SeaBion, or else 
bo admitted to bail,— unloea it can bo proved upon oath that 
the King's witnesses cannot be produced at that time ; and that 
if not indicted and tried in the sfcond Term, he shall be di%- 
cJittrged of liin imprJEoument for such imputed oflence ; " and 
moreover, "That any of the twelve Judges or the Lord Chan- 
cellor who shall deny a. Writ of Habeas Corpus un sight of the 
■warrant, or on oath that the same is refused, shall forfeit seve- 
rally to the party ag^i'ieved five hundred pounds." 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this statute, 
which thus guarantees in the most distinct terms the immunity 
of the subject from illegal imprisonmeut. Taken in connection 
with trial by jury, it off'cra the most complete security that 
hiuiian laws can afford against the arbitrary iufliotion of puntah- 
meut by the Sovereign. Still it must be saiJ that more 
depends upon the mild and equitable administration of the laws 
ihan upon the written prorisions thereof; for we know that a 
ipt judge and a partial jury can render migatnry the 
humane laws and institutious that society has ever 
devisod. Of the truth of this assertion the most signal illus- 
trations were afforded during the reigu of James II., to which we 
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muBt now briefly advert. Unfortimately, James had but litUe 
re^nl for his word. The lessons which he should have loamt 
&om Ills father'a fate were wholly loHt ii[>on him. Almost 
tfrom the day on which be aaccuded the throuo ht; set himself 
systeraftticnlfy to the subversioa of the Comtitution, His first 
efforts were directed against the listahlished Church, which ho 
had promiHed by bis coronation oath to maintain in its full 
integrity. To this oourse he was dotibtless impelled by the 
Jesuitical faction liy whom he was surround eri. He suffered 
himself to hi bliudfoMed aud hurried along to hia ruin by men 
whose views were warped and distorted by the illusory medliim 
through which they regarded politioal objects. In short, he 
was a priest-ridden devotee, who had always duo leading idea 
present to hia mind, and that was tlie Bj)eedy restoration of the 
KoQiau CuthoHc religion iu this kingdom. Had he proceeded 
more slowly and more cautiously iu his desipi he might have 
Bucoeedcd to a certain extent ; for the example of the Sovereign 
ftnd "fashion" would in proocss of time have enabled the 
higher classes firat, and the multitude afterwards, to discover 
truths in Romanism which might otherwise have eluded their 
iuquirieB. 

No priuce, indeed, could have desired more loyal or more 
devoted subjects than James II. possessed on hia accession to 
the tfirono. AH elasses eoemed to vie with each other iu 
paying him homage j they even connived at his premature 
attempts for the restoration of Homan Catholicinn, and at all 
times manifested the utmost forbearance towards him. Still 
he went on in his mad career, headlesH of the murmurs which 
he provoked. Not ouly did ho iutrudo upon the rights and 
liberties of ttie univeraitios in tlie most arbitrary and miwar- 
rantable manner, and compel the Bishops and clergy to obey 
unlawful proclamations, but actually aucceeded in appointing 
officers of his own creed to jJOBts of importauce in the army and 
navy, and in the civil dopartmeuts of the public aervioe. Nay^ 
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aome of hia Cabinet MiniBtere openly professed the Romish 
foitfa. AU this vrtu ctrried out ooDtrRry to the express laws 
of ihe rettlm ; but the King thought he could oTer-rule thoea 
lawn by virtue of his royal prerogntiTe, and so he went an, 
actuated bj the blind impidsea of religious zesil, rectJcsaly 
trampliug dowu the laiidiatrita uf the Cuostituliou as be pro- 
sd. 
While James vas thus vtolating and undenniuinj; the Con- 
etitution of the realm both iu Church aud State, he was 
stly entering into treaties and stipulations with France, 
whereby he not only compromiaed his own dignity as a Sove- 
zeiga, but imperilled the safety and independence of bis 
cingdom. Iu fact, he beeamo the vassal of Louis XIV., who 
was privy to, and encouraged, his ultimate designs of sub- 
verting the Eiigliah Churcli, and who promised him troops and 
tnibaidies in the event of his subJL-cts rising up against him. 
At length he bod driven matters to such an extremity that 

^"Uioso who had bocQ hia most zealous supporters abtiudonod 
and were the foremost to invito the Priuco of Orange 
to land in Kngland in defence of the Protestant religion. 

Tho flight of James IL vfon tho most fortunate event that 
could have happened luidcr tho ciroumstances, for had he 
remained and coutcatod his ground with the Prince of Orange, 
a civil war must have been thn inevitable result. William, 
however, quite aware of the delicate position in which he stood, 
ftltowed great prudence and discretion in ail his acts. He pro- 

(needcd cautiously at first, feeling bis way aa he went, and 
waiting to know the wiiUics of tho?e by whom he had l>een 
invited. He was not kept long in suspuusy. A Convention 
Parliament was held forthwith, in which, after prolonged dl»- 
ou«ion, it was resolved that James II., by almudoning hia 
kingdom, had virtually abdicated tho throne, which mnst, 
therefore, bo considered vacant ; whereupon the Crown was 
offered to the Pi'iuoo of Orange, and a dccliu'ution of the 
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inherent and indefeasible rights of the nation waa at the same 
time presented for his acceptance. In short, a formal compact 
was concluded between the Parliament as the representatives 
of the people, on the one hand, and the Prince of Onmge on 
the other. The Prince, after promising to uphold the Consti- 
tution and to maintain the nghts of the people, was rmsed to 
the throne. 

In this famous Declaration, or Bill of Rights, is embodied the 
grand and final development of the English Constitution, which, 
since the Revolution of 1688, has suffered no fundamental or 
essential change in its theory or in its distinctive principles 
and characteristics — although, in a practical point of view, its 
component parts have become considerably modified in their 
reciprocal influence upon each other, while both the spirit of 
the Constitution, and its subordinate forms, have been gra- 
dually adapting themselves to the progressive requirements of 
civilisation. 



The most important changes that have influenced our legal 
polity since the passing of the Bill of Rights are : the Acts of 
Toleration and Settlement, the Acts for uniting England and 
Scotland and England and Ireland, the Reform BiU, the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act; all of which will be found under their respective 
headings in the ensuing pages. The result of these Acts has 
been to assert our liberties in clearer and more emphatic terms, 
to regulate the succession of the Crown by Parliament as the 
exigencies of religious and civil freedom required, to maintain 
the superiority of the laws above the Crown by pronouncing the 
dispensing power to be illegal, to restrain the royal pardon from 
obstructing parUamentary impeachments, to make Judges com- 
pletely independent of the Sovereign and his successors, &c., Ac. 
As regards the administration of private justice, the chief 
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alterations of impurtauoo aru : tLo solemn rcix>gnition of the 
law of imtiotiB witi) regard to the riglits of anibo&sadorfi, the 
regiUatiott of triaJa by jury and tho aJmiaaion of witnesses for 
pruuuurH ujK>n oath, tho ullowiug n uouuiicl for tliu dufcucre of a 
prisouer instead of hia liaviug to defend himself, the ti-auslatiou 
of all iegiU proceodiugs into the Eugliyli language, and lastly 
tho great system of marine juriBjjnidenoo.* 

"The oveuts of tlie last hundred years have changed the face 
of Europe ; and although our own country ha^ not sustained 
those diiiastroaa shocks whieh have been felt &oai time to tune 
by must of the contin^utal natlonti, it lias not remained a 
fitranger to the general progressiva tendency which has beoa 
discernible more or less over the whole civiliaed world. On the 
Ooiftrary, the state of continuouH healthy pro^eaa which SQems 
to be peculiar to our own institutions has, perhaps, carried ua 
further iu thi^ direction of political aud social freedom thau any 
other nation in the world, 

"Our civil liberties have been further secured by that amend- 
nient of the law of libel which vests in the jurj* tho right in 
Huch cases of deciding as well upon tho law as upon tho fact ; 
and by the statutory recognition of tho privilege of Parliament 
to publish whatever it pleases. The boundaries of religious 
liberty liave Iweu extended by the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Act» ; wliilst the Catholic Kmancipatiou Aot has 
relieved those who adhere to the Church of Rorae from the civil 
diBabilitieH to which they were previously subject. The adrais- 
aioii of the Jews into Parliament is another feature of the Ubeml 
tendency of the age. Comprehensive measures have also been, 
adopted for the hetter mana^ment of the cathe<lRi.l revenues, 
and for the subdiviaion of largo and populous parishes, the for- 
mation of new parochial districts, and tho extension of the 
Church and its institutions. Tho National Chnrch has greatly 

* BUckstono's Caniut'Dtahes by Kerr, vol. iv. p. 003, «t aa^. 
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increased its strength irom the commiitation of tithes and from, 
those statutes which have been passed for the abolition of plu- 
ralities and for compelling the re'sidence of the beneficed clergy. 
The education of the poorer classes for the last few years baa 
been under the superrision of a committee of the Privy Council 
specially constituted for the distribution of the large sums of 
money voted annually by ParUament for that purpose. Atten- 
tion has also been directed to the municipal corporations, which 
have been remodelled and purged from numerous abuses. 

" The statutes respecting the law of marriage have been 
amended in such a manner that every individual is now enabled 
to enter into this solemn contract in the mode which he con- 
siders necessaiy and proper. 

"The abolition of colonial slavery, accomplished at a very great 
pecuniary sacrifice, is an event in our history never to be foi^t- 
ten. The spirit of philanthropy which dictated this measure 
is a very prominent feature of our age, and has displayed itself 
in a variety of other enactments, particularly those modifying 
the severity of the laws relating to unfortunate traders and 
debtors, securing the proper care and treatment of lunatics, 
amending the discipline of prisons^ and providing reformatory 
institutions, not only for criminals who seek an opportunity of 
regaining their Itwit position, but for those unfortunate children 
who are bom, as it were, into crime, and have rarely, if ever, 
been taught to distinguish between good and eviL The laws 
for the relief of the poor have been remodelled, and some steps 
taken, falteringly, it is true, but in the right direction, towards 
a more equitable adjustment of the heavy taxation which is im- 
posed for their support ; the numerous charities which are to be 
found in every part of the kingdom have been j^aced under the 
regulation and control of a body of commissioners, whose sole 
duty it is to see that the funds of these institutions are properly 
apphed ; the laws relating to game, always a fertile source of 
crime, have been so £ar modified that we may anticipate an early 
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repeal of all pennl enactments on the subject ; and Bovcral Bia* 
tutea have been passed, having for their object the imprttvemeot 
of tho sanatory condition of populous places, and the pr&B&r va- 
tion of the public health, 

*' The ioteresta of trade, commerce, and manufacturea liave 
teen, unceasingly studieti and promoted since the restoration of 
peace in 1815, This is not the place, howcTer, in which to 
attempt nnj enumemtion of the varioua statutes which have 
been from time to time passed for i*egulating these matters, the 
legislation ralatiug to which haa been often offeoted and oon- 
trolled by financial necesaities, or by the confiicting views of-1 
political economiats. It may bo onoiigh to allude to the vai'ious 
statutes throwing open the tiucle to the East Indies and remov- 
ing many of the duties previously levied under the unpopular ^M 
names of customs and exciae, to the consolidation of the laws ' 
relating to the mercantile marine and to the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Acts; qU tending towarda establishing a ajetem of com- 
merce free from all reatraiuta, other than thoea which the 
collection of the public revenue and the machinery required foi" 
tlmt purpuse render iudisjje usable. The law with regard to 
bankruptcy has been further cousolidated and amended ; real ^| 
property has been subjected to (he pfiymoat of debts ; the rights " 
of authora and inventors have been extended and secured ; and 
the formation of joint-stock companieB has been ainiplified and 
cheapened, the most ample regulatLons being made, at the same 
time, for tho guidance of those bodiea. The opemtiona of tho 
mercantile clasaes have been facilitated by aeveral atatutea 
having reference eicluaively to commercial affairs; and protected ' 
to some exteut by other onactments which have made breaches 
of truat, committed by haukera, factors, trustees, a^'ante, and ^i 
servants generally, severely puniahable. ^| 

" In reganl to lauded property and its transmission, the moat 
hnportaut improvements have taken place. Tho alteration of 
the law of descout^ tho limitation of the time trithin which 
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actions for the recovery of real estate may be brought, the 
shortening of the time of prescription or legal memory, the abo- 
lition of those complex modes of assurance, fines, and recoveries, 
the modification of the wife's claim of dower, the annihilation of 
satisfied terms, — these, among other things, have tended greatly 
to fiwjilitate the transfer of property, have got rid of endless 
doubts and difficulties which perpetually arose upon titles, and 
have materially shortened conveyauces. A great improvement 
has also been introduced into the law of wills, and there is less 
danger now than formerly of the wishes of a testator being frus- 
trated. An attempt has been made to get rid of copyhold 
tenures, and repeated efforts, hitherto without effect, however, 
to introduce a system of registration of the titles to real estates. 

" The administration of private justice has been greatly sim- 
plified by the numerous alterations which have been made in 
the procedure of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity. The 
abolition of real actions, and of the many fictions which formerly 
encumbered suits at law, was an important and beneficial 
change ; but not so advantageous to the suitor as more recent 
improvements in the practice of the Courts at Westminster. 
Even these alterations have been less beneficial to the great 
znaas of the community, however, than the establishment of the 
new County Courts, a measure warmly recommended by Sir 
William ^lackstone, and to some extent a return to the ancient 
Saxon system, restored if not established by King Alfred, for 
securing the administration of justice at every man's door. The 
old rules of law excluding the evidence of the parties to the suit, 
and prohibiting persons who are considered disqualified either 
by reason of interest or by crime fi-om being witnesses, have 
been rescinded, and all practical difficulties in ehciting the truth 
removed. 

" The proceedings of the Courts of Equity have been simplified 
and shortened, and the trial of contested facts by a jury intro-^ 
duced, at the same time that these Courts have been enabled to 
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aasess and awai-d ddningoR, instead of remanding tlio suitor fo 
Budi recJresa to a Court of Law. Tlie iucraise iu the number oi 
JucigOB Las iirevunted the possibility of delay iu tlio henring 
oausGs there pending ; imd there seems to be no reason why, li 
ordinary cases, the obtaining of justice iu the Court of Chancer 
ahoiJd not be a speedy and not ruiuously expeusivc process. 

"Tlic coguieiauce uf matrimoninl and testamentary causes hs 
been taken fivm the Eccleaiastical Courts, iiud conferred on lay 
tribuuala, which have been provided, at the same time, with n 
simple and inteUigible procedure. The law of England has also 
recognised at last the right of divorce for adultery; and pu( 
that remedy, which was jirevioualy only attatuable by a private] 
Act of Porliameut, withiu the reach uf all who ai-e likely toj 
demand it 

"The erhiiina! law has been, as to many of its branches/^ 
amoiiJed and couaoUdated ; and the severity of punishraenta 
the eame time much softened, and adapted ]iiore carefully tha 
formerly to the nature and msiguitude of the offence. The be 
boroua sufferings prescribed for those attainted of treason n<ij 
longer stain the statute-book, and the punishment of innocai 
partieft for ancestral gnilt, which often resulted from the dt 
trine of corruption of blood, can no longer happen ; while ihf 
ofteucee involving capital punishment, wliich the convict onI|j 
escaped by claiming the benefit of clergy, have been gradually 
reduced iu number, mitil the extreme penalty of tlie law has 
become iu practice confined to the frightful crime of murder. 
Tlia triid by battel, and the mode of proceeding by appeal, havl 
been formally abolished ; the law relating to princiiml and 
accessi>ry has been divested of its niceties, and tlie forma of tbo 
proceedings in the Criminal Coiu-ts so far simplified aud im- 
proved, that otfendors who have now the advantage of baij 
defendod by counsel rarely escape punishment ou purely 
nical Dbjectieus." 
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Haying disciiBsed at some length the principal events con- 
nected with the rise and progress of the Constitution, let us now 
ent^: more fully into an examination of the whole structure as 
it ia presented to our view in its more complete form. 

In a former part of this essay we defined the word " Consti- 
tution " to mean not only the Three Estates of the Realm — the 
foDg, Lords, and Commons — but also " the fundamental laws, 
ordinances, and'customs by which these Estates are severally and 
(x^ectively bound and governed, and by which their peculiar 
and distinctive rights, privileges, functions, and prerogatives are 
duly set forth and determined." We have now, therefore, to 
consider more at lai^ the attributes pertaining to each of 
these Estates or Powers respectively : — 

let. The King is the Chief Magistrate in the realm, and the 
source of all judicial power. From him must emanate all 
authority exercised by Judges and other public functionaries 
throughout the empire. To him, as Head of the Executive, 
belongs the sole and exclusive right of putting the laws in force. 
He sits upon his throne by hereditary right ; yet by the Act of 
Settlement his profession of the Roman Catholic faith would 
entitle the next heir to the crown, being a Protestant, to suc- 
ceed to the sovereignty. The King of himself has no power to 
make new laws, or to diqwnse with those which already exist; 
but as he forms an integral and component part of the Legisla- 
ture, his consent is necessary before any statute passed in Par- 
liament can become vahd or have the force of law. His royal 
prerogative, however, enables him, if so advised by his Privy 
Council, upon whom the responsibility in that case would fall, 
to withhold his sanction from any parliamentary act that he 
might think inexpedient, — whether as detrimental to the public 
welfare, or as encroaching upon his own prerogatives. This 
right of veto which the sovereign possesses affords a guarantee 
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both to himself and to his siilyectB at "iivrge that tho kingly 
office aud authority will nut be invaded by the other braucho^^ 
of the Legislaturc. ^| 

The King ia also Head of the Chnrch in all causGH, botli 
ecclesiastical and temporal. Ha appoints the Archbishops aud 
Bishops to their sevenil aeea. Ho exercises Kupreino control 
over all mattera pertaining to church polity, and without hia 
authority no ecclesiastical act, ordinance, or decree can hai 
any legal effect, 

Ab the King is the " Fonntain of Honour," so it is he aloi 
who can confer titles of honoiur and djgiiity, &m\ without hU 
special permiasiou his subjects have no right in this country 
aBsnnie titles received from any foreign prince or potentate. Th( 
King, moreover, commands the army and navy, raiaes troops, 
equips 0ect8, receives anibassadorB from forei^Ti, Courts, doclarea 
war and pence, aud maltcs treaties and contracts alliaucos with 
foreign States — as to him seems best, with the advice of his Privy 
CounciL It ia the exclusive right aud privilege of the Sovereiga 
to aaBcmhlo aud dlBsolve Parliament; and, as "by a fiction oC^^ 
the IflWj" he is supposed to be the universal proprietor of tbd^| 
kingdom, so all criminal proaecutiona are ouiLducted in hiB 
name. 

Being the " Fountain of Justice," the "King can do ?io wmif, 
— such at least is the presumption and the language of tlio litT 
For, as ho has no peer in his own realm, and as ho cnnno^ 
^^^ therefore, be judged by any competent tribunal, nor by thoa 
^^M who, being his representatives or deputies, exercise their autho* 
^^M rity aud jurisdiction by virtue of his commiHsiou, be is held 
^^^ blaraoloBs by the Constitution, while tho Ministei-a of the Crown 
I are held responsible for all acts of tho Governmentj and are 

I liable to be cited before the House of Peers for any malad- 

I miniatriLtion or abuee of power. 

I Having thuii enumerated some of the principal functions 

I powers of the Executive, we havo next to inc^uire what guar 

^- 
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tee the nation possesses that those powers will not be abused. 
This we shall disoover by oonsidering the relationships which 
exist between the Crown and the two Houses of Parliament. The 
Commons, as we have already seen, possess the exclusive light 
of introducing Money Bills in their own department — of im- 
posii^ taxes, and of granting supplies for the various ptirposes 
of government, subject to the consent and approbation of the 
Upper House of legislature. And as the King has no power, 
himself, to levy aids or subsidies, he is wholly dependent on the 
nation for the means of upholding his own dignity — of support- 
ing his household^-of maintaining his Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service, and of keeping in motion the entire machinery of the 
State ; so that the matter at length assumes the form of a 
business-like transaction between the ruler and the subject, in 
which the mutual interests of each are concerned, and in which 
both parties are bound to observe their respective engage- 
ments with good faith. A certain sum is annually voted for 
certain specific purposes — for the expenditure of which sum the 
Government is obliged to furnish an account ; and as Parliament 
possesses not only the right of limiting the supplies which it 
grants, but of withholding them altogether if it should think 
fit, the nation possess the best possible guarantee that the 
government of the country will be properly conducted, and that 
the authority of the Executive will not be abused. At the 
time of the Revolution a rule was established which has ever 
since been adhered to, that all the expenses of the army, navy, 
and ordnance should be annually brought under the review of 
the House of Commons, and that every sum voted, for whatever 
purpose, should be applied to the particular service specified in 
the vote. From that period downwards the Commons have been 
the great power in the State ; and we have the authority of 
Hallam for stating that, "since the Revolution they have 
virtually possessed the power of appointing and removing 
Ministers, of declaring war, and concluding peace." 
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Not only is the King Head of the Eiscutivo and Chie 
Magistrate iu the realm, but Im also hi-ms one of the compo- 
nent parts of the Legislature, Ha is supposed to preside over 
the Hoi]SiO of Lords, and in former times actunJIy did m in per- 
son, but ia DOW represented by t}ie Lord Cliancellor — Keeper of 
the Great Seal — who acts as Speaker of the Upper House. 

The House of Lords is the most ancient jiud dignified Court 
iu the kingdom, and is tlie highest Couit of Appeiii, beyond 
which no cause can be carried. It exercises both legislative and 
judicial functions ; but m its judicial capacity its authority is 
delegated for the moat part to those of its memboirs who, having 
iesa elevated fi-om the Bar to the Upper House, are conversant 
with the law bearing upon those questions that come before them 
from time to time, and are therefore the most competent to 
decide. Yet, when any cjuestion touching the dignity or pri-ri- 
leges of the Uouao itself is raised, the whole of the Peent take 
part iu the deliberations, and give their decision, which is fiuaL 
The members of the House of Peers are legialiitora by hereditary 
right. By the same right they arc the Counselloi-s of the Crowa, 
"and may be called together by the King to Impart their 
advice, either in time of Parliament, or when there is no Parlia- 
ment in being." In conseiiuence, however, of the great impor- 
tanoe acquired by the Commona in modem times this custom 
bus fallen into disuse. Still, to a Peer of the realm Iwlongs tho 
privilege, if ho should think fit to exercise it, of demanding an 
audience of the Sovereign, to lay before him " such mattei-a as 
lie may deem of importance for the public weal." 

The House of Lords has likewise the right of initiating in 
their Chamber any Bills, — aave Money Bills, which, aa we have 
elsewhere seea, muat origmate with the liOwer House. The 
Lords have, moreover, a negative voice on the acts of tho 
Commons, wluch, though it gives them the power of frustrating 
really useful tneaaures which may be obnoxioua to thcmselvei, 
yet affords a guanuitee to the State against the encroachments 
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of the Lower House of Parliament, The number of Peers of 
the Realm ia not fised or Umitod, and haa raried coimderably 
fixim time to time, owing to direra causes. During the Tudor 
and Stuart dynasties there were muoh. fowcr Peers than there 
had provimisly been, or than we have nt the pi-eeent day. 
Indeed, the great majority of eiiating peerages are of compara- 
tively modern creation. The Crown possoaseB the escliisive pre- 
rogative of adding to their number whenever it may see fit to 
do 80 ; but the Peers themselves are very jealous of having 
their numbci-s augmented (mm the ranks of the commoners, and 
in the reign of George I. they introduced a Bill to limit their 
body to thoAe then existing, but the Bill was rejected by the 
Lower House. 

The principaj council belonicpng to the King ia the Privy 
Council, which ia chosen by the King himself, who regulates the 
number of his Privy CouncillorB, which, however, is not limited. 
From the Privy Council is chosen the Cabinet Council, or Ad- 
ministration, consisting of the great Ministers of State at the 
head of the eeveral public Departments, who conduct the 
government .of the country while the party to which they 
belong hold Ihe reiuu of power. 

Privy Conucillora arc i-cmovable at the King's dJacrotion, and 
no person bora out of the dominion of the Englieh Crown, unless 
the son of English parents, can hold the otRco of a Privy Coun- 
cillor. The duties of a Privy Councillor, aa defined by Black- 
8t0UB,arE seven in number, " Ist. To adviao the King according 
to the beat of his kuowleilge and discretion. 2ud. To adviue 
for the King's honour and the good of the public — without par- 
tiality, through affection, lovo, reward, doubt, or dread. 3i-d. 
To keep the Kiug's counsel soorot. 4th. To avoid corruption. 
6th. To help and strengthen the execution of what shall bo there 
roBolved. 6th. To withstand all persons who would attempt 
the contrary. 7tb. To observe, keep, and do all that a good 
and true Councillor ought to do to his sovcroign Lord." 
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Let us cow briefly glonos at the Commona. What we have 
already stated in the akotch of our Constitutional bi&torj? will 
afford eomc idea of the great influence, powor^ and importanco 
pertaining to the Houae of Coramons. Unlike the Lords, how- 
ever, the ConimoUB do not huld. their eeata by any hereditary 
right, but ai-o merely elected for a limited period. Before the 
Revolutinn tbere waa no time determined for the aummoniug^ or 
duration of Pnrlinmonta. It would aoom to bave been optional 
with the King to call a Parliament whenQver he pleased, aa luH 
waa entirely governed by bia own discretion, combined with his 
porsoual exigeucLos and the "form au.d preaBurs" of the times. 
At ail events, great irroguliirity pi-evailed upon thia point, for 
vo Bomctimea Bnd that the Bamo members continued to ait fo^H 
sereral Seasiona consecutively — as, for instance, in the Long^ 
Pariiament, — whilo at other times new members were elected 
for each Seasioa. However, in the roign of William and Mary 
it waa enacted that a new Parliament ahonld bo called every 
three yeara ; but it waa found by experiuace that frequent 
eleotiouB were productive of great incouvcnieuce and expen. 
as well to the electors aa to their repreaeotativos, and that i. 
excitement created by the tnmultuoua meeting of popul 
asaembliea at snch brief intervals was calculated t^ provo 
fiiiitlesa clamour and discontent rather than to give weitrht an< 
stability to the LcKialaturo ; aud wo find, accordingly, that the 
^^^ , law of trienniiJ Farllamouts was repealed mider Cleor^'s L, and. 
^^P the term extended to eGven years. We may add, however, t 
W in practiiLB it is seldom fouod that Parliaments hold out ao lo: 

I without a dissolution. 

I The Commona cannot aesomblo without the authority of 

I Crown. They are accordingly aumraoned by the Qneen'e 

I issued forty days before their meeting by tlie Privy Council' 

R The Sovereign meets her Parliament either in person or by 

I /w^W *^^ ^^ys before it a brief slutemeut ot One oitcawi- 
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stances of tlie nation, the position in vhich she stands in bor 
rektiuosliips with fcroign States, luid the business wUicIl her 
Goveniment proposes to transact during tlie current Sesston. 
This statement, or " Speech," of the Sovereign is delivered in 
the Upper House, to which the roembers of the Lower House 
arc summoned to hear, after which tliuy returu to their own 
chamber, nnil are stnughtwav at liberty to proceed witii the 
biiainctfij of the Session, having first, hovever, taken the uath 
of allegiance and supremacy. 

The House of Commons is presided over by the Speaker, 
who is chosen from amongst the members theTnnelves, and 
who holds his ofiice till the diaaolutiou of the Parliament in 
Trhich he waa elected. He in supposed to bo selected for those 
qualities which chiefly command the defoi-ence aud respect of 
the members of the House : namely, his por&onaJ dignity, 
his acquaintance with tlie rules, forms, and modes nf pro- 
cedure of the HoiisSj hjB urbiinity, bukI the grave suavity 
of his mannoTB. He is preeluded fVom taking paxt m 
the deliberations of the House unless when sitting in Com- 
mittee. Wo have daowhere ubsenxd thiit perfeol freedom 
of debate belongs to both Houses of Parliament ; but it must 
not he understood by this that mombcra are at liberty to 
propose measures derogatory to the dignity of the Crown, or 
in any way disloyal — only that no court of justice, nor even 
the Sovereign himscli^ can take coguisouco of any matters 
debated within the walla of Parhftmeut Kach Chamber enjoj-s 
a species of absolute control and authority iu respect of the 
pondttci of Hb own members, without being responsible to any 
higher power. 

Having thus referred to the Three Estates of the realm, let 
OS now say a few words rcsivccting what now claims to be a 
species of " Fourth Estite," or power of the realm., namoly, the 
Press. That this is a poicer, and a very vz&t otib Vro^cBsawir. 
/or a moment bn denied. In former tiiuM auii oi ^^ twcVj 
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(^68 of Constitutional history, it harl no Gsistenco whatever^ 
and in point of fact it wae not until after the Revolution 
1688 that the newspaper press of the kingdom began to mal 
its iuflucaoe felt iu the guidance and formation of publio 
opinJan. Kven during the eighteenth contury it had not 
roaohed that point of dovelopmnnt and pretimiuenca whan it 
oould fairly be called a "power" in the State. It is tl 
present century almost entirely that has witnessed tbe esU 
bliahment of the Press in the rank of an " Estate." True, it 
bos no recogniaed constitiitioual existence, as an integral portioaJ 
of the Legislature. It doea not muster rank and file in fti 
division. Gut surely it has a voioe, and a very potent one to(^ 
in all the debateB and ^eUberatioas in both Houbos of Parlia- 
ment. It doea not go into the lobby in propria persond, bubj 
who can deny that it influeuoea and fi-equeutly determines tlifto 
TOte of many a man upon questions of the graveet importance ll 
It holds its debates daily in publie, and sits the whole year- 
round. It has no "racation" — no "recess," Its oyo never' 
slumbers, and its voioe is nerer mute. It speaks to millions ^ 
thunder-tongued. Amongst ita vaet auditory are kings, princes, 
pnests, and senators, yet it does not address them with hushed | 
accents or hated breath. It does not tickle their care witU the* 
honeyed poison of flattery j but it tells them truths which ia' 
bygone times would never liave reached them, — wholesome 
truths in high places which preserve the body politic from 
corruption and decay. But not this tmly. The Fourth Estate 
bos it eyes oast abroad in all Uie comers of the earth tu search 
of knowledge ; its emJ«sarie8 explore the utmost reoesees of 
civihsed and savage life, and accumulatej for the benefit of the 
present and of the future, the vast treasures of ex|}erience and 
information which are amassed and redistributed day by day 
in the interests of human progress and enlightenment Iu a 
•word, tiiere are none no low that the teaching of the I'resB 
does not in some way reach and affect them, and none so high 
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as to be raised above the lessons of inBtractioB and wisdom 
which it conveys. 

In this Essay we have briefly sketched the Rise and Progress 
of the English Constitution, &om the commencement of our 
legal polity to the present time. " Of a Constitution so wisely 
contrived, so strongly raised, and so highly finished, it is hard 
to speak with that praise which is justly and severely its 
due : — the thorough and attentive contemplation of it will 
fornix its best pan^;yrio." To assist this " attentive contem- 
plation/* we have arranged the information contained in the 
following pages in an alphabetical form, so that it may more 
readily catch the eye, and thus avoid the trouble of research. 
This information we have endeavoured to render as briefly as 
is consistent with accuracy, merely relating all what directly 
bears upon the subject without the tedious repetitions of 
legal technicalities, in the hope that thus condensed it will be 
more serviceable to the student and general reader, for whom 
this work is only intended. 




Abjuration Oath. — The laat Act to which the royal 
assent wiis giveu by William HI. on his dea-ttbed, March 2, 
1702, required ull peraons in office, tnembere of the universities 
above eighteen, merabera of the legal profession and school- 
masters, Peers and Members of Parliament, to take tlio oath 
abjiiriug the claims or tlio Stuarts. The oath was altered iu 
the reig^i of Queen Anne, ond put into a new fnrm by 6 Geo. 
ni. c 63 (1766). It was changed for Roman Catholics by 
31 Geo. III. c. 32 {1791). and in 1829 by the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act. By the statute 21 & 23 Vict c. 48 (July 23rd, 
1558), one oath was substituted for the three oaths of Abju- 
ration, Allegiance, and Supremacy. 

Abjuration of the Realm, was an engn^emont, on 
oath, to quit the realm, and never return to it without tha 
king's license. The ancient common law of England allowed 
a person who had committed auy felony, except treason and 
aacrileye, to make such an oath before the coroner within forty 
days after taking sanctuary, under the penalty of death by 
hanging if ho broke it, unless ho was a olerk ; in which cnso 
ha VfW allowed Iteneftt of clerji^y. Abjuration underwent 
several modifications iu the reign of Henry VIII., and was 
abolished as ft privilege, together with that of sanctuary, iu 
1G24. By 35 Eliz. c 1, Roman Catholics and ProlceUujt dis- 
senters convicted of having refused to attend the service of the 
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Ciiar^ of England, might be required to abjure the realm. 
From this Act, which was passed iu 15^3, Protestant disaeuter* 
were exempted iu 1680, but Popish rccuanuts uot until 1791. 

Abeyance.^ — When the mberitauco ti> which a party 
claims to be entitled is not in tlio poSBetwion of any one, it ia 
aaid to be in abeyance. Titles of honour and dignities are 
s*ud to be iu abeyance when it is uncertain who shall enjoy 
them ; as when a nobleman, holding his dignity descendible 
to his heirs general, dies, leaving daughtei-a, the Quceu by her 
prerogative may grant the dignity to which, of the daughters 
she pleases, or on the malo iasuo of one of such dftughters- 
During the time the title to the dignity is thus in suBpension, 
it is said to be in abeyance. A pareouage remaiuing void, is 
also said to be in abeyance. In a more loose sense, this term 
is used to denote that a judgment is pending relative to a 
matter or right undeterniiaeJ, and of wbicli no one has the 
immediate eiijD3rmeut, the right beiug in a state of suspension. 

Abuttals, or Boundaries. — The buttings or bound- 
ings of lands, ]*]aat, West, North, or South, with respect to the 
placea by which they are limited and bounded. The aides or 
the l)rcadtb uf lands are more properly described aa adjacent 
or bordering, and the ends iu length abuttiug or honuding. 
Boundaries are of several sorts, such as hedges, ditches, and 
iuclosure of walls, laud-ma:-ks in common fields, trees and 
boundary stones in poriahea, brooks, rivers, LlgliwayB^ in 
ors or lordships, (to. 

It is tbo duty of a tenant to preserve as he found them, 
distinct, the boundaries of his landlord, and of landlords of 
adjoining property; and if he sulToi" them to become confused, 
he may he bound to Bubnt-ltute land of his own of equal value, 
to be ascertained by commissionerB. 

Wbero frcehuld and copyhold land is intermixed, it is prudent 
to obtain and mark, frcim time to time, the bouudarics of the 
different ports of the estate, which should be done in the 
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preeenoo of the steiriLrd or bailifi* of the manor, or at least ha 
should have notice tu atteod. 

Accedas ad Curiam. — The title of a writ which removes 
a plaint from an iuferior Court, the iesiiing of which is a pre- 
liminary to trj-ing a question of right upon ft distress of gooda 
by the proceeding called Replevin. 

AcceSBOry, before the fact, ie defined to be n person who,, 
being abseut at the time of the felony committed, yet procures 
or abets another to commit a felony. After the fmt — is a per- 
son who, knowing a felouy to hayo been committed by another, 
reoeiveB or assista the felon ; but a bars knowlerlge of the felony 
will not make him accessory, even if he agree for money not to 
give evidence against the felon. All who are aiding and abet- 
ting when a felony is committed, and aa suoh being acceasories, 
are styled principals in the second degree, in contradistinotiou 
to principala in the firet degree, who are the persons actually 
committing the felony. However, it is to be recollected that, 
in tho highest and lowest oftencos, high treason and misde- 
meanour, all are principals, and must be indicted as such. In 
murder also, all aiders, abettors, and acccsaories before the (wet, 
are treated as principals in the first degree. 

It is therefore only in felonies below treason that there can 
be aocCBSorics. The accessory before the fact of auy felony is 
deemed guilty of felony, and punished accordingly. He may be 
tried before the conviction of the principal, but the best and 
most usual way is to try the principal and accessory together. 

Accountant- G-eneral. — An officer in the Court of Chan- 
eery, being one of the Masters in Chancery appointed to receiTO 
all money paid into that Court : his duty is to convoy all 
money to the Bank, which bo does by investing tho same in 
Btock. All stock onlered to be paid into C!ourt is transferred in 
his name. The Accountant- General's salary is paid out of the 
interest arisiug from, the Suitors' Ftmd. To forge his handwiit- 
ing is pimishod by penal servitude for life. 
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Act of Attainder, »« Aitjunder. 

Act of Bankruptcy, «« Bankroptct. 

Act of Oblivion, «« Obution. 

Act of Settlement, «e Sbitlkment. 

Act of Supremacy, stc Sui'rbmacit. 

Act of Toleration, w<; Toleratioit. 

Act of Uniformity, tee Uniforiiitt. 

Action is tliQ remedj' to be pursued for a wroiig done, or 18 
the right of suiug by law for what is due to any one. ActionB 
are divided iuto two classes — criminal aiid civil. Criminal 
actions aro proceedings by indictment or inquiaitioa against 
another m as to obtain judgment of death, peunl Bcrvitudo 
or impriaonnient ; or by information in the Queen'x Bench, to 
have Juilgmeut by Ens or iniprlaoament, or both, against another 
for misconduct, breaches of the peace, ic Actions brought for 
some penalty or jjunishmcnt under particular utatutes when the 
party proceeded against ia liable to corporal or [wcuniary 
punishment, are called penal. 

Civil octifvns aro divided into real, personal and mised. Real 
actions are those which concern real property only : personal 
actions, thoBe whicli relate to contraota both sealed and unsealed, 
and offences or trespaasea ; and mixed actions, thuHU wliich He 
as well for the recovery of the thing as for damages for the 
VFODg sustained. In all cases of actions there must be a person 
able to sue and a persuu suable, and every one must bring hia 
action in the form asBigned by law. The causes for which. 
actions can bo sustained are intiuitc in their varieties, but there 
is no wrong to which a form of action is not applicable. "We 
briefly mention the chief c&uses for which actions are generally 
instituted : — 

Actions upon promises or mutual contracts not under seal. 

Actions to recover money in respect of deeds or contracts 
Doder seal. 

Actions to recover fixed sums of money. 
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Actions to recover a certain thing detained. 

Actions to recover damages for forcible wrongs done to the 
person or property of another. 

Actions in the case of words or writings affecting a person') 
reputation. 

Actions to recover land or any intei-est therein. 

ActioDB to recover a widow's dower. 

Actions to recover an advowson or right of presentation to 
cure or benefice. 

Aistious in the case of damages from, fraud or misrepresenta^' 
tion, i-c., (fcc. 

In all actions of trespass, battery, *!«., the death of ei 
party determines the suit. 

Real actions survive. Every one, before the commencement' 
of an itution, should be a:^ured that tKe cause of action has 
actually ooorued. " It is expedient, in actions to be broi 
against sheriffs and others for seizing dieputed property, to iii- 
form them distinctly of the rigKt claimed therein, and it ia 
absolntely necessary that in actions agaitiat jmstices of the peace 
or magistrates, oomniisRioticrs of bankruptcy, revenue officer^ 
and many other public functionaries^ for acts done by them in 
the oiecution of their office, a written notice uf action should be 
duly served at least a mouth previous to the ieauiug of the writ, 
in order to give them an opportunity of tendering amends 
before action, and which action must- be brought within th* 
time limited by the various statiites for that purpose, generally 
six calendar, and against customs nud excise officers within. 
three limar, months," 

Act of Parliamentf is a statute, law or edict made 
by the Queen, with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the Commons in Parllauient assembled. 
Acts of Parliament form tiio effcs scripkr, or the written laws 
of the kingdom ; they cannot be altered, suspended or repealed, 
bat by the samo authority of Parliament wliich created them. 
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Statutes are oltLcr public or private, general or special. A 
publio or general Act is a universal rule applied to the whole 
community, which the Coiirla must notice judioially. But apo- 
dal or private Acts are rather exceptions than rules, since they 
only operate upon particular persons and private conoerus, and 
the Courts are not bouud to tako notice of them if they are not 
formally pleaded, unleas &a eipress clause is Uieerted in them 
that they should bo deemed public Acts, All the Acts of a 
Session together make properly but ono statute, and therefore 
when two Sessions have been held in one year it is usual to 
mention statute 1 or 2. Acts of Parliament bind all persons 
witluri the territory to wliich they eiteud, but not tho Crown 
unless it bo epocially mentioned. They do not extend to the Isle 
of Man or to the Channel Islands, unless expressly mentioned. 

As to the Colonies, if acquired by occupancy, all Acta of Par- 
liament poaHed previously to their acquiaitioa, so far as they are 
suitable, estend to them upon their acquisition ; but it is other- 
wise if they have been acquired by treaty or conquest. Colo- 
nies of both kinds are not, however, oGected by Acts of Parlia- 
meiit passed since their acr^ulsition unless express mention of 
them be made. So also an Act of Parliament does not apply to 
ludiii unless expressly meiitioneJ. 

Act of Settlement, see Settlement. 

Adjourniuent. — ^An adjournment of Parliament is a 
continuance of tho Sossion from one day to another. It 
differs from prorogation, tho former being done by tho Houses 
themselves, whilst the latter is an act of royal authority. 
Either House may interrupt or postpone any debate, or alto- 
gether adjourn its sittings. Tho adjournment of ono House is 
no adjournment of the other. The Lords frequently adjourn 
"during pleasure;" the Commons on the ooutnuy always ad- 
journ to a time specified. All unfinished pi-oceedings during an 
adjournment renmin in sfatu quo. 

Admiralty, Board of. — This office is tho representative 
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^H of the Lord High Admiral of EuglaDi!, aud is now put into 
^B comuiitiBiou. The CommiseiouerH are geuerallj members of the 
^B House of Commons, and aro composed of naval officere andfl 
1^^ civilians, all of whom are styled Lords of the Admiralty, and 
1^^ ■who, together with the First Secretary, quit oflG.ce on a changa 
^B of Government. The other officera have permanent appoint- 
^H meats. These Lords Commissionere eiercise their supervision 
^" over all naval matters, and exclusively control the eipenditnre 
of the Buma annually voted by Parliament for the naval service. 
Hours — 11 to 5 at Whitehall ; 10 to 4 at Somerset House. 

Admiralty, High Court of. — A civil Court, erected in 
1357, for the trial of cBuaoa relating to maritime aflaira. Itpoe- 
uesses one Judge, who is usually an eminent Doctor of Civil Law. H 
In 1857 it was ordered that the Judge of the Probate Court 
should be also Judge of the Admiralty Court. The Admiralty 
has jurisdiction upon the high seaa — that ia, upon all jjarta 
of the sea which are not within and do not form a part 
of any country. Aa to offences committed on the coasts, it has 
exclusive jiudadiction over thoae oommitted beyond the low- 
water mark, and between that and the high-water mark. 
It has also jurisdiction of offences done on the water 
when the tide is in, and the Courts of Common Law of 
ofTenoeB committed upon the strand when the tide is oat. 
" The Court of Admiralty* has general power to detemiiae all 
matters arising upon the seaa, which, had they ai-itjen here, 
would have been oognisable by law j therefore, seamen's wages, 
batteries, collision of ships, suits for obtaining poasesaion of a 
ship, restitution of goods iUe^lly taken on the high seaa, 

Iqueetions of iio&aession or right between the part o^^Tiers of 
ships, suits for pilotage, on bottomry and respondentia bonds, 
for ofhcers' and seamen's wages, and for salvage, and relatmg to 
; 
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Thcie matters are tried ia the Iiutaace Court of the Admiralty— the 
Prize Court juijgu canis of captures and soizures of ships and gooiU taken 
during war. 
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wreck, are properly brought in this Court ; but, ou the other 
hand, generally ti|]oakiug, the Coui-t of Admiralty has no jiu^a- 
dictjon over contracts under seal, or deeds (except honda or 
instruments which hypothecate or mortgage the ship for money 
advauced on its credit, and for its use), or agreements which 
have no relation to raaritinia affairs, oithough executed and 
signed on shipboard, as a bond, note, or eng^emont to pay 
money in London or elsewhere in England." 

The criminal juriadictiou of the Admiralty Court was abo- 
lished in 1844. It now sita at WfntminsU-r iostead of at 
BoctoFB" Commons. From its decieions on appeal lies to the 
Privy Council. 

Advocate, Ijordi is the priacipal pubUc proaecutor in 
Scotland. Ue occupies the same position as Attoruey-Gonoral 
in England. This office eacisted in H79, but it waa not till 
1540 that it became a great office of State. The Lord Advo- 
cate is virtually Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Advocate, Queen's.— An officer appointed by letters 
patcut to adviye and act as counsel for the Crown iu quoatiuus 
of civil, canon, and international law. He claims precedence of 
the whole bar. 

Advowson. — The perpetual right of presentation to an 
eccltaiaiiticiil benefice or cure, corrcBpondiiig to the right of 
patronage in the canon law. All advowsons formerly belonged 
to fiomo manor, whose lortl, hnvmg endowed the church with a 
house and glebe, obtained the right to present a parson thereto ; 
but in procesB of time the manor and advowson became eepa- 
mted ; and now comparatively few advowsons remain annexed 
to the manors, which are generally co-eitenaive with the pariah. 
Thua the distinction of an advownon appendant and an advowson 
in gross was created ; the former being the advowson as origi- 
nally annexed to the manor, and the latter in its separated and 
disunited state. The first disunion of the advowson from the 
manor waa in &vour of ecclesiastical {x>rporatiuns, and subse- 
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quently of coUogcs, the annexation to which U styled an^ 
appropriation, as the acquisition of on, ttdvowson bj a layt 
person, i.e., not in holy orders, is termed an impropriaiian. 
right of presontation may be, aud very often is, parted with 
one turn only ; but such an asgignment mvst be mmle durin, 
the life of the present mcumbont, oud before a vaimncy in Uii 
church, else the prescntfttion would be void, A9 an encourage* 
meut of yimony. ^ 

The aeparation of the advowson from the manor may bft^ 
effected by the patron, at the present day, by conveying the 
manor with a reservation of the advowson, by conveying the 
advowfion without the manor, or by preaeutiug to an incumbeul 
B8 an advowBon in grOBfl, that ie^ treating it or naming it as 
already separated. 

An advowBon can only paas hy will or deed, aud if appendant 
to the manor an part of the inhcritauoe, or it may be gi-antod 
for one or more turns within a limited time. 

Advowsons are either vested in ordinary persona, or in a 
bishop, college, corporation, or in the Queen, or in any person 
founding a new chapol by the Queen's Ucense ; and when the 
patron, not being the Queen or an ecclesiastical or collegiate 
corporation, preaonts his parson to the bishop of the diocese for 
institution, it is termed a jnrsentative advowson. When tha 
advowson is lodged in the bishop, who presents by reason of the 
patron not presenting in six months, it is termed a coUativt 
adrowsou ; aud when tlio Queen or other person does, by a 
donation In writing, put the parson in possession, by that single 
act, of a chapel, prebend, or church, for the moat part founded 
by the Queen, or by a subject with the royal licence, aud exempt 
from ecolcBiastical visitatiou, it is termed a donative advowson. 

AW persons who have ability to purchase or grant, can like- 
wise present to vacant benefices ; but a dean and cliapter 
cannot present the dean, nor may a patron who is a clerg^^man 
present huttself, though, if the bishop admit him on his soUci- 
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tation, the institution shall be good. A pareon about to be 
admitted mnkos oath that he has not made any oorrapt or 
simoniacal contract. 

Ad quod damnum. — A writ addreaaed t» the sheriff of 
a county to inquu'e bj a juiy whether a gmnt intouded to be 
made by the sovereign wiU bo to his damage or that of others. 
This writ is alao employed for the turning of ancient highways, 
■which cannot bo lawfully done -without the royal license obtained 
by thJB writ on the jury finding that such a change will not be 
detrimental to the imblic. 

Ag^ — in law, signifies those special times which enable 
personB of both sexes to do certain act« which before, through 
want of years, and judgmeut, they were prohibited from. For 
instance, a tnole at twelre years of ajfc can take the oath of 
allegiimco tu the sovereign j at fourteen ho may cousciit to 
marriage, and choose his guarciian for several purposes ; and at 
twenty-one he may alien his lauds, goods, and chattels. As 
regards a woman : at twelve she may consent to marriage ; at 
fourteen Bho is at years of discretion, and may choose a guar- 
dtan ; and at twenty-one ehe may alicu her property. Four- 
teen is the age by law to be a witness ; but those of tenderer 
years who imcleretand tlio nature of an oath are now admitted 
to givo evidence. Persons under twenty-ono arc legally styled 
"infants under the age of twenty-one yeai-s." No one can be a 
Member of Parliament under the age of twenty-one. No man 
can bo orduiuud priest till twenty-four, nor be a bishop till 
thirty years of aj^'c. He cannot bo sworn on any jury or iut|ue8t 
till twcuty-oue; uor can ho practise as an attorney or public 
notary till that age. In criminal kw tho diaoretiou of infftuts 
Tftriee according to the nature of tho offence ; but no infant can 
be guilty of felony or punishable for a capital oifenco under 
oeven. At foui-tceu they are presumed capable of contracting 
guilt. Between the ages of seven and fourteen their capacity 
for doing evil is measured by the strength of the culprit's 
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uuderatanding, the law putting the most merciful oonstructioi 
on tis or licr ncte. 

Alderman. — Origioally a dignity of tho highest rauk, botl 
hereditary aud oSoI&l, aud nearly synonymous with that 
king. At the present day bo is an associate of the oivil magii 
trato of a city or town Mrporate. 

Aliens are those born ia a foreiga state or country n< 
undur the douaiiiion. of Great Britain. Thoao who are cLildrea'j 
of fathers, natural bom subjects, and their children, eveaj 
though their mothera were nUens, are considered Eugllah*] 
mea The children of a British mother by an alien hai 
now the same privileges as natural born subjects. An alicul 
desirous of domiciliating himself iu England, must obtain] 
letters of denization, which are letters patent, to make him 
British subject, or by naturalization. A denizen ie, however, , 
but iu a middle state between a foreigner and au Englishman, 
whilst nattiraUzation places an alien in tho some sitnatioa 
as if he had been bom au Englishman. The statute 7 and 8 
Vict., c. 6ti, provides a simple aud iueipensive mode by which 
aliens may obtain all the privileges of natural born subjects, 
except those uf sitting in tho Legislature, or being of the Privy 
Council, from the Seci-etary of State for Homo Affiui-s. 

Alimony is the allowance made to a wife out of her 
husband's estate for her support, either during a matrhnonial 
suit or at its termination, when she proves herself entitled to a 
separate maintenance and the fact of a man-iage is estftblished. 
But she is not entitled to it if she elope with an adulterer, or 
leave her husband without just cause. Alimony is within the 
excluave jurisdiction of the Court for Divorce and MatrimoaiEil 
Causes. 

Ambassador. — A diplomatic mioister sent by one aove- 
ragn power to another to treat on affairs of State. He is either 
ordinary or extraordinary. Ordinary if be reaiilea in the place 
wbeio be is aout, tho protootioa of comiuorce beiug his greatest 
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care ; or exti-aordinary if cmiiloyed upou special matters, as oon- 
gratuIfttioiiB, overtiu'es of marriage, dtcv The person of an am- 
bassador is protected from civil arrest 

Amortization. — An alieiiatiou of lands in mortmain to 
nay coi-ponitiyii, guild, ur fraturuityj and their anocwsors, that 
is to say, to Bome commuuity that uever is to coflfie. It cannot 
be done without liceofto from the Crown. 

Animals, Cruelty to.— '»<■ Cbdeltt. 

Appeal. — yigniiies the removal of a canse from one court to 
another thut is superior, for ultimate decision ; and this may, 
in cffectj bo done by stating sufficient matters of oiToncous 
judgment in order to have it reversed, which are strictly termed 
proceeding " in error ;" or by appealing to the House of Lords 
from tho decree of the Chancellor. JSrror may bo applied to 
courts of law, n/ipeul to courts of equity. 

A writ of error lies from inferior courts of record in England 
into the Quaeu's Bench ; and the writ of error on any judg- 
ments of tho Queen's Koucb, Common Pleas, or Exchequer of 
Pleas, is returnable in the Kxchequer Chamber, and from thence 
to the House of Lords, which is the only>"jitr/ judgment, and 
conclusive upon all parties. 

In criminal cases, judgments may he reversed by writ of 
error, which lies from all inferior courts of criminal jurisdiction 
to the Queen's Bondi, and from the Queen's Bench to the 
House of Lords. 

In equiti/, decrees pronounced by the Master of the Rolls or 
the Vice-chancellors may be reversed by the Lord Chancellor, 
on Oi petition of aj^jeal. From the Lord Chanoellor a petition of 
appeal lies to the House of Lords. 

Appeal, Xiords Justices of. — See Lords JusTicEa of. 

Assault and Battery. — A simple assault is an attempt 
to commit an act of personal violence on another. Uattery is 
the beating or unauthorised touching another ; therefore, any 
acta done to the person of another in a violent, rude, or revengo- 
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ful maaiier, are batterioa ; a battery inoludeB the assault, 
action of (respass is tho civil remedy for this injury, which 
applicable to the assault only, ibciugh this action is gen< 
brought to recovor duraages for both. Any menace or thre 
wliich hinders another in hia buaiucse by occaajou of tho fei 
thrareby reaaouftbly entortained is actionable. 

Archbishop. — The chief of tho clergy in his province; 
has supreme power imder the Queen in aU ccclesia£ticaJ caua 
and auijerintendfi the conduct of other biiihD})^^, his ituffrag. 
EngDmd has two archbishopa — Canterbury aud York. 
Arebbiahop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all England, an^ 
18 the first peer of the reulni. The Archbishop of York is called 
Primate of England. Ireland has four — Arma^'h, Dublin 
Canhel, and Tuiim; of whom Armagh is Primate of all Ireland. 

Archdeacon. — Is a substitute for tho bi»hop, and haa 
ecclesiastical jnrisdiction and dignity over the clergy and laity 
next to the bishop throughout the diocese. He has a court whe 
he hears ecolesiatjticol causes, and raay inflict penance and ex' 
communicate, subject to an appeal to the bishop. He exarainet. 
candidateB for holy orders, and inducts clerks upon receipt of; 
the bishop's mandate. In law he is styled the bishop's vicar ot 
vicegerent. 

Arches Court. — A court of appeal belonging to thi 
Archbishop of Cantorbnty, the judge of whieh is called tha 
Dean of Arches. Its proper jiiriBdiction is only over the thirteea 
peculiar parishee belonging to th« archbishop in London; but 
the office of Cean of the Arches having been for a long lime 
miited to that of the archbishop's principal official, the Judge of 
the ArchcB now receives and dotennines appeals from the sen-, 
tencoa of all infierior ecdeaiaatioal courts within the province. 
An appeal lies from this court to the Judieial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Its BJttings are held in Westminster. 

Articles of B.elig'ion. — In lu39 six articles of religion 
were published, via. : — Trausubstantiatioa, communion in one 



kind, vows of obastity, private masses, celibacy of the clergy, 

aiirl auricular confession. In 1552, forty-two were publisbod, 
but were rediicod in 1562 to thirty-nine, and roceived the roysJ 
authority and consent of Parliament iu 1571. SiibacriptioD to 
the articloa is no longer noceaaary on matriculation or on taking 
a degree at the Universities iif Oxford or Cambridge. 

Articles of War. — ^A code of laws for the regnlaticra of 
the laud forces, maxle in pursuance of the several annnal Acts 
against mutiuy and desertion. There wore formerly articles of 
tho uavy for the govemmeut of tho royal fieet, but these have 
been repealed by the "Navul Diacipliuo Act" in 18G1. 

Assizes. — A court or jurisdiction which summons a jury 
by u coniiuiaaion of assize to take tho asaizes. Thero are two 
comimasiona— a gtneral commissiou, which is issued twice a year 
to the judges of the superior courts of common law at Westmin- 
ster, two of whom are assigned to every circuit ; and a special 
oommiaaion, which is granted to certain jodgea to try certain 
causes and crimes. 

Attainder, is the comiption of tlie blood of a criminal 
capitally condemned. The Norman laws provided that by 
attainder of treason or felony a person forfeited his lauds 
and Aw blood hecamt attainted^ wlach utterly disqualified his 
desoendfliits fi-om inheriting property. Its severity was modi- 
6ed in 1695 ; and iu 18H disinheritance was restricted to the 
culprit, except in cases of high treason. In 1834 further modi- 
ficationa were maile in this Act. Two wituesaes iu cases of high 
treaaou are necesNary where corruption of blood is incurred, 
unless the licensed shall confess or stand mute. 

Attorney- General. — A gi-eat officer of State, appointed 
by letters jiatxiit, and the iegal rejircseutalive of the Crown in 
the courts of law and equity. He exhibits iuformations, proee- 
outcs for the Crown in criminal matters, files bills iu the Excho- 
qiaer in revenue causes, and informations in Chaucory where the 
Crown is interested. The Prince of Wales and a Queen Cousort 
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iTB each an attomey-generaL Firat attorney-general appointed 
in 1278. 

Audit Office. — Establishevl in 1785^ when the auditors of 
ipresU were abollBbed, and fiye Dommissioners appointed to 
audit the public ftccounte. Tho^e commIa»ii>ner8 wers eubse- 
quontly iucrcatted to teo, but they aro uow limited to their ori- 
ginal number — one chairmau and four commissiotiere. They 
act undGr the Treasury, and undertake tho inepectiDn of tho 
whole of the public accounts, and the investigation of all 
advanccB of money on behalf of the public service. Hours : ten 
, to four. SomcrHet House.* 

Augrmentations, Exchequer Court of. — A court 

(now abtiliabed) erected by Heuiy VIII. in l.'J35 to determine 
suits and controver»iQB relating to tuouasterica and abbey 
lauds. 

Aula Ke^a^ or Kegls. — An ancient court catablishod by 
WLUiiim the Conqueror, and composed of all the great officers of 
State. It was presided over by one Bpeciul magistrate^ called the 
Chief Justiciar, and settled all business, civil and criminal, and 

I likewise the matters of the revenue. It followed the King's houM- 
hold in all hia expeditioufi. By Magna Cbarta it was euaated, 
" Dommunia fdacita noxi sequajifitr curiam nostratn sed tenmntur 
in aliquo loco certo.'" The certain pface was established in West- 
miiiBtor Hull, where it aow sits under the name of the Court of 
Commou Pleas or Common Bench. 
Award.— Wheu persons refer any mnttcr in dispute to the 
private decision of another party, such act ia termed a submis- 
Bion. The party who ia to decide upon such submission is the 
arbitrator, and the (decision of mich arbitrator is termed an 
axaard. The proper subjects of award are long and uncloeed 
accounts ; cases in which it would he difficult to collect BavGral 
witneasea so as to ensuro their atteudauco ou a trial ; cascH 

* Thix office u now unalgamated with Ui6 Ej[clifli|iHr. 
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between landlortl tuid tenant upon questions of dilapidations; 
as to tlio title of small property, where the claimants are nume- 
rous ; matters of privacy, ariBtng hotweoii family connections j 
and exGoutora' or trustees' accounla. Cjwes of slander, or cri- 
minal conversiition, or where the moasiire of damageu may 
influence fin-ther procoodings, or establisli opinion of friends or 

ucrul aut^uuiutauue aa to character, are also fit bubjecta of 

litratioD. 

Every agreement to Ruhmit matters to arhitratiou should be 
in writing and uucoaditional, or, as it ia termed, i7revocable, and 
stipulated to bo made a nilo of »oaie court, ehd it will be in- 
eftectual. 

There are two modes of enforcing obedience to the award : 
first, by an attachment for nonperformance of tlie things ordered 
be dune, after such awaixl shall have been maiio a rule or 

'der of any court by tho usual apidication, and after formal 

demand made; secondly, by an action brought to recover 

lagGB for what is directed by the award to be done, paid, or 

performed ; and these proceedings cannot be stayed uulcss it 

n be sho^Ti to tho court of which the award ia mode a rule or 
.er, that the award was not in conformity to, or tb&t it 
exceeded the objects or tho terms of, the smbmisaiou, or that tho 
arbitrator misconducted Limeelf, or some equally strong case ; 
for these agreements receive ail pos>6ible aanotion and assistance 
from the courts. 

It is & Tcry common practice, when parties refer their disputes 

the decision of more than one arbitrator, to make provision 
the appointment of a person to finally decide in cose the 

■bitrators are unable to come to a dooiaion ; which person is 

,Iled an " umpire." 

Bail.— To aet. at liberty a person arrested or imprisoned, on 
security being taken for his appearance on a day and at a 
certain, which security is called bail, because the party 
ted is delivered into the hands of those who bind them- 
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BelreB for his forthcoming, in order that ho msy be safely^ 

protected from prison. 

There are several kiuds of bail at common law. Common, 
bail is given to the sherifT aft«r arresting a perBou on a bail- 
bond entered into hy two suretjeB, on condition that the 
dcfcudant apjieur at the day and In such place aa the arresting 
process commaDdn. 

Special btiil are peraoioB who undertake generally that, if the 
dcfcudant be condemned ia the nctiou, he shall satisfy the debt, 
ooetB, &c., or render himself to the proper prieon, or that they 
win do it for him. 

Bail in Strror.— Bail ia also given when a defendant 
briagB a writ of error on accoont of some defect, real or alleged^ 
in the proceedings of a suit in wliich judgnieut has been given 
against him. It is Bimitar to the giving special ixiil, tho recog- 
nisance being taken before a particular officer appointed for 
that purpose; but the bail should remember that nothing short 
of abaoluU pat/mnit of drbt and costs will relieve them h'om this 
BuretJship: the render of the defendant availiug tLem nothing. 

In other coses of bail, such aB attachments for contempt (not 
for nonpayment of money)^ a bail-bond is given to the Bheriff, 
if he cbooses to accept of it, for it is by no means impemtiTO 
on him to take bail in these o&bcs; and at the return of the 
prooeea the bail of defendant enter into recognisances for the 
defendant's fntnro appearanco. Tho rocoguiennces are some- 
times conditioned for Iiirge sums, but are vacated on tho 
defendant's answering the mattei's of the contempt, iic Eail 
^^^ is often given to the aheriff on other contempts; and the bond 
^^f is forfeited if tbe defendant ia not in custody at the return of 
r the attachment, according to the terms of the bond. 
I In almost all criminal cases, two justices may admit a party 

I to bail, if the evidence bo not such aa to raise a strong pre- 

I samptiOQ of guilt, but still afford reaHoimble ground of uiquiry. 

I A ariaum/ a&8ea whore bail i& requireil, it a IcVcu \M3S0Tfe a 
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jiistjce or jiistioee, and they have an alwolute diaorcUon in 
admitting parties to bail or committing them, but they are 
3imd to take dowu the examinfttion in writiDg. 

The Court of Qiioen's Bench, or any judge thereof in time of 
Tacation, may bail tor any crime whatever. 

Bailiwick, is a comity of which the sheriff is lo^^y the 
keeper, or bailliT. It ia also used to signify the preoinct of na 
oxclusiTG jurisdiction distinct from the HherifT, though within 
his county. lu the execution of processes relating to civil 
jnatters, this lat-t distinction does not now exist. 

Bank of England.— This bank conducts the whole 
inking business of tba BritiHli Government It njceives and 
pajTj the greater part of the annuitiea which are duo to th« 
creditors of the public; it circulates Exchequer bills, and it 
advances to Government the annual amount of tho land and 
malt taxes, which are often not paid until some years thereafter. 

Bankruptcy, Act of. — An act the cummiseiou of 
which by a debtor renders him liable to be adjudged a bank- 
rupt Before the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, a man was not liable 
to be made a bankrupt unless he was a trader, and hod oom- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy as defined by tho statntoa in force. 
By the recent Act a non-trader ia now in certain caaea liable to 
be made a bankrupt ; and a debtor may bo njatle a bankrupt 
in several cases, altliough ho may not have oomraittcd any act 
which in terms is declared by auy statute to be an act of 
bankruptcy. The cases in which a man may be adjudged bank- 
rujit aro apccifitid in the " Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 
1849," 13 Jc 13 Vict c. 106 ; and the " Bankruptcy Act, 1861," 
24 A; 25 Vict c. 134. The Bankrupt Law is a system of 
positive statute regulations, its character being peculiar and 
anomalous, and doxigncd for tha special advantage of persons 
with whom debts ai-e contracted in the courae of tratle. It 
involves theae three general principles: {\) asMiKQi'Mrs Wi\T.v«%.<Jv 
sJJ the debtor's property ; (3) a dwlriXiutwii ot v^ ^smsm.*?. "lis* , 
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oreditorB in genoral, instead of merely applyiu^ a poi-tion of il 
to Iho piijTDent of the inJividuftl complauiaut ; fuid (3) the^ 
dischai^e of the debtor from fiiture liability for tlie debts tl 
existing. 

Bankruptcy Court. — This court was erected ill lS31j 
and tMiisLsta of a cliief oourt in Londuii, aud seven distric 
courts held at Bristol, Exeter, Birmiugham, Leeds, Liverpool,] 
Mancheat«r, and Newcaatle-oii-Tyne. Its judges are ooo ot 
more commiasi oners appoiuted by Ittters patent under the Greaftj 
.Seal. Each of these cuiirta is a oourt of law and efjuity, and 
has all the rights of a eourt of record. 

Bargain and Sale. — The name of a convoyanoo bj 
wliich freeboldH were granted. It is required to be enrolled 
the courts of law or chancery within six lunar months, exclusive 
of the day of the date," If made of land or houses in London,, 
it is enrolled in the Court of Hnstin^. This mode of con-] 
veyance has great advautagGs, but ita publicity hoa brought it 
into diaiise. 

Baron. — A degree of the greater nobility of the kugdom^ 
next to a viscount. Great proprietors of land were originally 
termed "barons"; and theii- title haa einc^ been confirmed by- 
patent or prescription, to distingiiiah them ft\>m tbe lesser 
barous, being the onliaary gentry, who in former days were tha j 
only proprieturs of laud in common with the greater bai-ona, 
who were called up to Parliament. There are still barons byj 
office, as the barous of the Elxchoquer, and barous of the Cinque 
Porte. 

The present barons are: — 1. By preseription ; for that thayl 
and their ancestors have iaimemorially &ttt in the Upper Huuse; 
2. Barona by patent; having obtainerl a pataut of this dignity] 
to them and their hcirn male or otherwise. 3. Barous by- 
tenure; holding the title as annexed to laud: it is sold that^ 



* A bargain and aale of chattels doM not req^uira to be enrolled. 
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it is tho possession of thslr Aucient landed territories whicli 
imparts the burciuy to the bishops, thereby giving them a place 
in the Upper House, alth,ougli tkcy bold by succeaaiou, uot by 
inheritnuce. Another more favoured opinion is, that they sit 
in the Upjier House by immGinorial uange. 

Baron of the Exchequer, Chief.— 5ee Chief 

Baron, -tc. 

Barons of the Exchequer. — Are the judges of the 
Court of Excbeipicr. Tbey were formerly barous of the recdm, 
but now are persons learned in the laws who preside iu tlie 
common law court called " The Exchequer of Ploas," at 
Westminater. Their office is aUo to Itiok into the tVown 
Qcotmnts, for which reason tbey have auditors under them. 

Baronet. — The holder of a dignity of inheritance created 
by WtteiTi patent, and deswndible to the issue male. Ho takes 
preoedeuce of all knights except Knighta of the (Jarter, The 
order was instituted by James I. In IGll. Tho first harnnet 
evur created was Sir Nicbulas Bacon, of Redgrave, in Suffolk. 

Barrator. — A promoter or Instigiitor of auita and attiona 
in disturbance of the public poace, and for his own gain, without 
regard to the plaintiff's right. This ofl'ence is termed BiHRATav, 
and is punishable by fine and imprisonment. Instances rarely 
occui' at the present day of a prosecution. 

An attorney knowingly brinj^iug actions where nothing is 
due, and inciting the plaintiff tliua to trouble his neighbours or 
others, is indictalilo as a barrator, or the courts will remoTe 
him, on summary applioatioa, fi-oni the roll of attnmies. 

Barratry, in marine insurau&o, is the commission of any 
fmuduleiit or illegal act by a captain or ci-ew, to the damage of 
tho ship, or whereby the ship may be subjootod to forfeiture or 
detention, to the injury of the owuerB, freightors, or insurers. 
Tho acts dune must bo frandulent in iuteut; for mere indis- 
cretion or ignorance, in the absence of fraudulent motives, will 
not render the captain chargeable. 
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Barrister.— A councillor learned in the law admitted 
plead at the bar uf tbe courts, and to take u|Kin hini;>elf thd 
protection and defence of those who retain him. Tiiey ara 
either utter or outer bfuriBters, that is, jUead mthoui tlie bar : 
or Queen's coiineel and serjeauta-at-law, who jjle-iul within lb( 
bar. The .judges are eboseu from the wrjeant^ut-law. 

Batll, Knights of the. — A military oi-der of knight- 
hood instituted iiy Richard 11. The order received its denomi-»^H 
nation from a formerly observed custom of bathing before tha ^^ 
knights received the golden spur. George I, revived the order 
by the creutioa of a great number of knights. This order waa 
newly regulated in 1847 and in 1850. Motto; Ttia jnncta- 
in ujw. 

Battel} Trial by. — ^A trial anciently allowed by our law,i 
when the defeadaut in an a]>j)eiLl of murder mi^Iit Eight with 
the appellant, and make proof thereby of hia guilt or inno- 
cence. Abuliwhed in 1819. 

Battery. — j^ce Assault and Battkry. 

Benefit of Clergy.^Aroae out of the great respectj 
paid by C'hristiati priuoes to tho Church, luid eouiiiatcd in the 
exemption of all clergymen fivm crimiual process before thej 
secular judge in particular casea Gradmilly, benefit of clergy* 
exteuded to all who could readj and it wati cuacted that theie. 
should be a prerogative allowed to the clergy, that in case of^ 
any man being coudemned to death who could read, the bishop 
might claim him as a dork. The priuouer who eould read waa 
only bm-nt in the hojid, otherwiHO be suffered death. Benefit 
of clergy wae entirely repealed in 1827. 

Bigamy.— la the offence of polygamy, £.«. the having a plu- 
rality uf hiisl)andH and wives at once. The law provides that the 
marrying another person during the life of tlie former husband 
or wife, no matter where the second mairiage takes place, is 
a felony, pimishablc in principal and accessory with not mora-' 
than seven and not less than three yeai-s' penal eervitudo ; or-j 



imprifionment, with or withont hard labour, not exce&ding two 
years. But there are four exceptions : — 1. Where tha second 
marriage ie contracted out of England hy an alien. 2. Where 
either of the partiea has b^n txmtinriaiitf absent rrom the other 
for seven jeors, not knowing the other party to bo living. 
3. Where there ie a divorce from tho bond of matrimony on 
account of nullity. 4. Whore the first marriage haa been 
declared void. 

Bill. — A document submitted to Parliament in iffhich are 
cout^ncd cci'tain propositions for its conaidcration. BiUs ard 
Uio drafta or skeletons o( statut^w. They are cithei- public, 
affecting the general interests of the State, or priirafe, enabling 
private individuala to undertake works of utility at their own 
risk ; and also relating to naturalisation, change of name, &o. 
Public bills may originate iu either Houbo, uidess they be for 
granting supplies of any kind, when they must commence in 
the Coromoasj bo must all private bille authorising the levying 
of looa! tolls or rates. Estate, peerage, and natural iiiation bills 
bepin In the HnUKe of Lords. 

Bill. — A word applied to many writings which state special 
or particuJuT matttrs, such as a bill of complaint, or bill in 
chancery, a bill of iudictmeut, bill of exceptions, biU of 
exchange, bill of lading, bill of charges, bill of store, bill of 
Bufferauce, >^c. 

Bill of Indenanity.— (Sc« Indemnttt. 

Bill of Rights. — ^A declaration deUvered by the Lords 
and Commons to the Prince and PrinoesB of Omuge, Feb. 13tb, 
1688-9, and afterwards enacted m Parhameut on their accession 
to the throne. It sets forth, 

1. That tlie power of suspending laws, or the eieoution of 
laws, by regal authority, without consent of Parliamcut, is illcgttl. 

2. That the pretended power of disiieusing with laws, or the 
execution of laws, by rogal authority, as it bath been assiuned 
ajid oxerdsed of late, ia illegal. 
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3. Ttmt the couimisaion for erecting tho late Court of Com- 
miseioncre for Eccloiiia&tLCul Cuucscs, aud all otbtir cc)uimisaion& 
and conrts of like natui-e, are illegal and pemicioua. 

4. That levying money for or to the nae of tha Crown, by 
protcDCc and prerogative, without (ijjuit of Parliament, for longer 
time or in other maunor tbon the game ia or shall be grouted, 
IB illegal. 

5. That it IB Iho right of the subjects to petition tho king, 
and all commitments and prosecations for such petitioning arc 
illegal. 

6. That the raiaing or keeping a standiag army within tlie 
kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with ooiiBCtit of Par- 
liament, is against law. 

7. That the subjectB which ara Protcatanta may have arms 
for their defence suitable to their conditions^ and as allowed by 
law. 

8. That election of membon; of Parliament ought to be frae. 
0. 1'hat the freedom of epeecih, and dobatcs or prix^eediugs 

in Parliameut, ought not to be impeacbed or questioned in any 
court or place out of Parliament. 

10. Th:it exoeBsive bail ought not to be required, nor eicoB- 
idve fines imposed, nor cruel and unustiaJ punishment.'^ inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly iiupauullcd luid returned, 
and jurors which paae upon men ia tmls for high treufiun ought 
to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fiuea and forfeitures of 
particular perBone before couviction arc illegal and voi^L 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, Htrengtliening^ and preserving of the laws, Parlia- 
ment ought to bo held frequentlj. 



Resolved tliat William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, bo declared King and Queen of linglanil, France, and 
Irelami, and the dominiona thereunto belonging, to hold the 
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crown and royal dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions 
to them the said prince and princess during their lives, and the 
life of the surriTor of them ; and that the sole and full 
exercise of the regal power be only in and executed by the 
said Prince of Orange, in the names of the said prince and 
princess, during their joint lives ; and after their deceases, the 
said crown and royal dignity of the said kingdoms and do- 
minions to be to the heirs of the body of the said princess ; 
and for default of such issue to the Princess Anne of Denmark 
and the heirs of her body ; and for default of such issue to the 
heirs of the body of the said Prince of Orauga And the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do pray the said 
prince and princess to accept the same accordingly. 

And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all 
persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and supremacy might 
be required by law, instead of them ; and that the said oaths 
of alleigiance and supremacy be abrogated : — 

"I do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful 
and bear true allegijince to their majesties King William and 
Queen Mary : So help me God," 

" I do swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and 

abjure as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 

position that princes excommimicated or deprived by the pope, 

or any authority of the see of Rome, may be deposed or 

minrdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I 

do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 

potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 

superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spi- 

rituai, within this realm : So help me God.*' 

• - * . * * « » * 

And for preventing all questions and divisions in this realm, 
by reason of any pretended titles to the crown, and for pre- 
serving a certainty in the succession thereof, in and upon which 
the unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of this nation dotii, 
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under God, wholly consist and depend, tbc said Lords Spiritiu 
and TcDiporal, and Comiuoua, do bcscccli tLctr mujesties tha 
it may be enacted, establtslieil^ and declared, that the cram 
and regal goTemmcnt of the said kingdoms and dorainiona 
with all and Hingtiliir the pi'cmisea thereunto bdonging auQ 
appertaining, bhall be and continuo to their said majesties, and 
the aurvivor of them, duriog their lives, and the liffi of the 
Burvivor of them. And that the entire, perfect, and fuU 
eierciso of the regal power and government be only in and 
executed by his majesty, in the names of both their mtycBtieff 
durinfj; their joint Uvea ; and after their decensBB the said crowu 
and premises shall bo and remajn to the heirs of the body of! 
her majesty ; and for default of such issue, to her royal high- ■ 
nesB the Princess Anne of Denmark and the hcira of her body ; 
and for default of such ibsuc, to the heirs of the body of bia 
said majesty : And thereunto tlie aaid Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of all the people 
aforeeaid, most humbly and faithfully submit themselvos, their 
heirs and postentics for ever ; and do faithfuJly promise that 
they will stand to, maintain, and defend their said majesties, 
and also the limitation and succeseioa of the ltowu herein Spe- 
cified and contained, t* the utmost of theu- powLTs, with their 
llTea and estates, against all persona whatsoever that ahall 
attempt anything to the contrary. 

And whereas it hath beca found by eiperienoe that it is 
inooDSistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a popifth prince, or by any kin;; 
or queen majrying a papist ; the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do further pray that it may be 
enacted, that all and every person and persons that is, are, or 
be reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the see or 
h of Rome, or shall profess the popish relii^icn, or shall 
a papist, sbnll be excluded, and be for ever incapable to 
rit, possess, or enjoy the crown and guvermueut of this 
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Tsalm, and Ireland, and Dig dominions thorennto belonging, or 
any part of the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal 
power, authority, or jurisdiction vttfain tlie same ; and in all 
and every such cose or cnsos the people of these rotdma aboil be 
find are bereby ahs(dved of their allegiance ; and tbe said crown 
and government shail from tima to time descend to, and be 
enjoyed by, such person or persons, being Protestants, oh uliould 
have inherited and enjnyed tha same in case the said person or 
persons bo reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or 
marrying as aforesaid, were naturally dead. 

And that every king and queen of this realm who at any 
time hereafter Kha.1] come to and succeed in the imperial crown 
uf this kingdom shall, on the first day of the meeting uf the 
first Parliament next after hb or her coming to the crown, 
sitting in his or her throne in the House of Peers, in the 
presence of the Lords and Commons therein o^Hemblod, or at 
his or her coronation, befure such person or persons who shall 
administer the coronation oath to him or her, at the time of hia 
or her taking the said oath (which shall first happen), make, 
Buhacribe, and audibly repeat the declaration mentioned in the 
statute made in tha 13th year of the reign of King Charles II., 
intituled, '• An Act for the more effectual preserving the King's 
person and goTemmonf, by (iisabUng Papists from sitting in 
either House of Parliameut." But if it shall happen that such 
king or queen, upou his or her succcasion to the crown of this 
realm, shall be amder the age of twelve yeat^ then every such 
king or queen shall make, subacuribc, and audibly repeat the 
said declaration at his or her coronation, or Uio finst day of 
meeting of the firat Parllamont as aforesaid, which shall first 
hajjpcn, after auoh king or queen shall have attained the said 
age of twelve years. 



Pi-ovided that no charter, or grant, or pardon granted before 
iboSSrd dajof October, iu tke year ^>i oxtt \j3ci-\^'fe'^,^Sp«^ 
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any vays impeached or luvolidatod by this Act, btit 
that the samo shall be and remain of the same force aad 
effect in law, and no other thau as if this Act had never been 
marie. 

Biahops.^A biahop is the chief of the clei^y withiu a 
certain district, or subdivisioa termed a diocese, and Is the 
ttrchbiBhop's mfrdf/an, or ageistont, in Eugland, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

The ecclesiastical state of England and Wales is divided into 
twenty-four bishoprics, besides the bishopric of Sodor and Man, 
the bishop of which docs not sit in Parliament ; and each arch- 
bishop has within bia province bishops of several dioceses. 

A bishop is elected by the Qneeu'a <!onge d'elire, or licence, 
to elect the person named by the Queen, in a letter missive 
directed to the dean and chapter; if they fail to make election 
within twelve days, the Queen aomiiiatea whum, she pleasCB, by 
letters, patent. 

^^ A bishop, when consocrated, must be full thirty years of aga. 
^H A bishop (as well as an archbishop] has his consistory court, 
^H to hear ecclesiastical causes ; and is to vt&it the clergy, iic He 
[ consecrates churches ; ordaius, admits, and institutes priceta j 
confirms, suspendH, escttmmimicates, grants licences for mar- 
riage, (kc. Ha has hia archdeacon, dean and chapter, chancellor, 
and vicar-gcueral, to assist him ; and may grant leases for three 
lives, or twenty-one ycai-s, of laud uauiUly letten, reserving the 
accustomed yearly rents. 

The chancellor to the bishop is appointed to hold his courts 
for him, and to assist hint in matters of ecclesiastical law ; who, 
^^ as well as all other ecclesiastical officers, if lay or married, must 
^B be & doctor of the civil law, bo created, in some university. 
^B The right of trial by the Lords of Parliament, as their peers, 
^B it ia said, does not extend to bishops ; who^ though they are 
I Lorda of Parliament (except the Bishop of Sodor and Man), and 
s/f tiero bj rirtua of their daronm, which the^ to\4 m t\^\. qV 
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the Cliurch, or, as some think, by immemorial usage, yet nro not 
ennobled in bluod, and eonaequentlj not peers with the nobility. 
Bishoprics may become void by death, deprivation for Biij very 
gross and notorious crime, and also by resignation. 

Bishop's Court. — An eccloeiastical court held in the 
cftthedi-al of each diocese, the judge of which is tbo bishop's 
chancellor, who judges by the cltiI canon law. If the diocese be 
large, he has hie commissaries in i-cmote pixrts, who hold conBietory 
courts for mattoi's limited to them by their commission. 

Black Mail, A compulsory payment, formerly mude in 
parU of Scotland by the Lowlandera to the Highlanders, for the 
protection of their cattle. It existed up to 1745, and rendered 
agriciiltiiral improvement impossible. 

Black Rod, Gentleman Usher of, is chief gentleman 
usher to the Queen ; he lias his name torn the black rod, on 
the top of which sits a lion in gold, which he carrieH in hibi 
baud. In time of Parliament ho attends on the Peers, and to 
his 0U9tO(.ly all Feera called in queetion for (uiy crime are first 
committed. 

Blasphemy, the denying the existence of God or His 
Providence. Contumeliona reproaches of onr Saviour are 
offences punishable at common law ; and by a statute of Ring 
James I., the prophauely or jeatiugly using the name of God, 
our Saviour, or the Holy Trinity, in any stage play, is punish- 
' able by a fine of JllO. A profane scoffing at tho Holy Scriptures 
is also blasiihemy. It is punishablo by fine, imprisonment, or 
corjioral pnniahment. 

Board of Control was established by Pitt's Eoat India 

Bill, 21 Geo. III. e. 35 (May 18, 178i). Six privy councillors 

were appointed as comniiBB loners to have control and superin- 

\ tendencc of all the afiaira of tho Britisli possessions in the East 

i Indies. The Act was amended by 33 Geo. III. c. 52 (June 11, 

£>, and subsequent Acts. The ftrst \«ea\iVti'a^ 'fi^ Vkix^ 
J, appointed September 3, 17&4. T\i&^owc4. <a^ ^«^'«^ 



«u abolkbeil bj 31 A 23 Tict. c 106 (Angost 3. 1&-^X vlira 
a CooDci] of India, oontistiDg of fifteen ntembera and a Secre'tayy 
of State for India, was appointed. 
Board of Green Cloth, or Court of Marshalsea, 

wai a court of justice, noticed as early as the time of Henry 
11 L, baring exclusive jurudiction in the Kiuj^'s palace and 
within the ver^e, described by 13 Eidu IL c. 3 (1390), not to! 
exceed twelre miles of the King's lodging. Its power, confinned 
by sererol statutes, was derived from the common Ian-. The 
■tatate 28 Edw. L c. 3 (1300)» determined vhat pleas should 
1)6 held in the Conrt of Verge ; th.-it of 2 Henry IV. o. 33 
(1400), laid down regulaliona respecting fees. Its powere were 
extended to treasons, misprisions of treasons, mitrdcrs, nian- 
riaaglitera, bloodshed*, &c, by 33 Henry VIIL a 12 (1542). 
This court wan aUli«hed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 31 (June 27, 1838). 

Board of Health. The General Board of Health was 
established by 114 12 Vict, a fi3 (Aug. 31, 1848), for sanitary 
purposes, nith the jwwcr of creating local boards in provincial 
towns. It was reconstructed by 17 & 18 Vict c. 9-/ (Au& 10, 
18J54), entitled, "An Act to mate lietter provision for the 
administration of the laws relating to public heoltb." SirB,< 
Hull was made president, with a salary of .£2000 perannuni. 
By 31 A 23 Vict. c. 97 (Aug. 2, 1858), all the powera of the 
General Board of Health were given to the privy eoundl. 
Further provision for tlie local government of towns and 
popoloim districts in this matter was made by 21 A 22 Viot, 
c 98 (Aug. 2, 1858). 

Board of Trade and PlEintations. Oonmell, it 
1G55, a[i]5oiutod his sou Kichiuxl, with acveml lords of fcho' 
council, merchants, &c., to consider by what means tnido and' 
navigation might be best promoted nud regulated. Cbiu-les II. 
cstahliMhcd a. council to supermtcud and control the whole 
commarce of the uation, Nov. T, 1660, and a council of Foreign 
J'^aatations, Dec 1 in the same year. T\\e boitAR -^era vraiVc*. 
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in 1672, undergoing many changes until 1782, when, by 
22 Geo. III. c. 82, the board was abolished, A committee of 
members of the privy council was ordered to be appointed for 
the consideration of all matters relating to trade and foreign 
plantations. The order of council, issued March 5, 1784, was 
revoked, and a new committee, appointing the board as at 
present constituted, was nominated Sept. 5, 1786, Lord Hawkes- 
bury being the first president. The president and vice-president 
quit office on a change of government ; the other appointments 
are permanent This office is divided into the General, the 
Railway, the Marine, and the Statistical Departments. It 
exercises its supei-v^ion over all matters of public interest con- 
nected with the commercial enterprise of the United Kingdom. 
Hours, 11 to 5, Whitehall 

Borough. Courts are private tribunals erected in par- 
ticular districts for the convenience of the inhabitants, that 
they may prosecute small sums and receive justice at 
home. The jurisdiction of ancient courts for the trial of 
actions, formerly held in boroughs now governed by the 
operation of the Municipal Corporation Act, are preserved 
by the same Act, but the jurisdiction is extended to twenty 
pounds, under certain provisions which ensure the good 
regulation of such courts, and place their rules under the 
surveillance of the coxurts of Westminster. The judges are 
either a barrister of five years' standing or the recorder of the 
borough. The clerk of the peace summons the jury. 

Borough -English. A mode of descent, or inheritance, 
which prevails in some ancient boroughs and copyhold manora, 
which is that estates shall descend to the youngest son; or if 
the owner has no issue, to his younger brother. If no son or 
brother, then the daughters or sisters jointly and severally 
inherit. By this custom the widow has for her dower the 
whole of her husband's lands holden\)j ttiia\«cwix&,\»&'y^a^ '=''^ 
a third, for her life, as dower. This exteiiAeA io-wet \s csS^eJi.^^^'ft^ 
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bench. This ciuttom ol)taiu8 iu tlie mftuor uf Lambeth, Surrey, 
in the mauura of Hackney, St. John of Jerusalem in Islington, 
Hest/in, rtml >Mniontoo in Middlesex, and in other counties. 

Bounty of Queen Anne, *« Quees Asne's Bocijtt. 

Budget. Tlic annual speech, known by that namOj of the 
Chancellor of the Excheq^uer, It embracce ft review of the 
income and expenditure of the laat as compared Trith those of 
preceding years- It remarks upon the financial prospects of 
the country ; upon the intended repeal, modifications, or impo- 
Bition of taxes during the season, and gives a detail of the 
public expenditure during the current period, with its grounds 
ofjuatificatinn. 

Burgesses generally are the inhabitants of a barongh or 
TCRlIed town — men of trade. The term is sometimes restricted 
to magiBtrates, «tc., of corporate towns, and sometimes to the 
repreiiButativea of such boroughs ia the Commons House of 
Parliftnient. 

By-Laiffs. The orders and regulations of corporations for 
the government of their members, being private luwa, which 
may also be made by coni't^-leet and courts-baron, jjeraous 
having right of common, &c., which are binding upon them- 
selves, unless contrary to law or public policy, and then they 
are void. By-law«, hy whomever made, should be reaa<jnable 
and for the common benefit, not for the advantage of any par- 
tieolar individuals. The by-laws of some of the companicB of 
London have lately been noticed by tho courts of law, and a nice 
distinction has been drawn between by-laws made iu rfstrauit 
of a trade, and by-laws to regulate a trade. Generally speaking, 
by-laws imposing fines on tboir members for neglect of any pur- 
ticulm- duty necessary for tlieir government, can be supported, 
and an action can be noaiutained for tlie penalty. By an 
ancient statute, by-laws uf corporationa should be approved of 
ty tho Lord ChaiiccUor. With, regard to covyonvtiouB of towns 
tiow i-^ulated by the Municipal CorporftCwu X<Ai V^ic (ajxHui^i. 
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have express power by that statute to make sucli by-laws as tu 
them sliall soein niuet for prevention and Buppression of aiiy 
niiisancea not already made puniahable in a siiminary maimer, 
and to inflict a fine, uot exceeding £5. Thesa by-laws amiiot 
be made unless two-thirds of the whole coimcil arc preacnt ; and 
caimot tome into opomtion till forty days after the same have 
been sent to the Secretary of State, for approval by Her 
Majesty in Council^ who may disallow the same ; and after 
public notification thereof has been made in the borough, by 
affixiag the same in some public place, uBunlly the town-hall. 
But the by-laws must be consistent with reason and law, elae no 
ajiprtival of Her Majf*.ty will give them validity. 

Cabinet Council* a private and confidential assembly 
of the moBt considerable MiuisterB of State to concert measures 
for the adrainiatration of public affaira. It was firyt established 
by Charles I, (.SVc Gkkat Britai;!, Adsiinisthateoss of.) 

Canon liaw. A collection of ecclesiastical laws, aen-ing 
aa the rule and measure of Church-go veniment. The power of 
making laws was cxorcifted by tlie t^hurch before the Roman 
Empire became Christian. The ('anun-law that obtained 
throughout the west, till the twelfth century was the collection 
of cauouK made by Dionysius Kxiguus in .'320, tlie capitularies 
of Charlemagne, and the decrees of the popes from Sircius to 
' Anastasiuii. The Canon-law, even wheu papal authority was 
at its height in England, was of no force when it wua found 
to contntdict the prerngative of the King, the laws, statutea, 
and custt'ina of the reulm, or the doctrine of the Established 
Church. The ecclcaiaaticol jurisdiction of the See of flome in. 
England was founded on the Cauon-law ; and this created 
quarrels between Kings and several archliishops and prelates 
who adhered to the papal usurpation. 

Besides the foreign canons, there were sovoml laws and con- 
stitutions made here fur the government ot t\ic CVws^\ ■, Nsc*, ^\. 
those received their [otco from the royai. oaftca'L •, wx4. '^'^i ^^ 



time, the cccl^iesttcal conrtA did, bj their sentence, endearour^ 
to unforcti obedience to such ouxms, tltc Courtit at Coumiun 
Law, u|X)u coiiipliiiiita umdc, would grant prohibition. Th^ ^^ 
nvithority vested iu the Church of Kuglond of making canona, ^H 
vns aecertained by a Atatuto of Henry VIIL, commonly called ^^ 
the Act of the Clergy's Submission; by which they acknow- ^_ 
lodged thai the couvocation had always been assembled by the ^H 
King's writ ; so that though the power of making canons resided ' 
ill the clergy mot in Couvocatiou, their force waa derived from 
the authority of the King's assenting to and confirming them. 
The old canons continued in full foi*ce till the reign of Jamea 
L, when the clergy, being assembled in Convocotion, the Kinj 
gave them leave to treat and consult upon canons; which they 
did, and presented them to the King, who gave them the royal 
assent ; these were a collection out of tho several preceding 
canons and injunctions. Some of these canons are now obsolete 
In the reign of Charles I. Bcvaral canons were paHsed lij? the 
clergy in Convocation. "The Cimou-law," says Lord Thurlow, 
"prevails In this country only so far as it hath been actually 
received, with such amplifications and limitations as time and 
oecaaion have introduced. And subject at all times to the 
municipal law. It Is founded on the civil law ; consequently 
the tenets of that law also may serve to iliustratc the received , 
ruica of the Canon-law." 

CaJlon. A poi-son who poRsesEcs a pri^bend, or revenue 
allotted for the peiformanca of divine service in a cathedral, or 
collegiate church. Originally canons were only priests, or 
infei-ior ecolesiastica who lived in oomraunity ; residing by tha 
cathcJnd chui-ch, to assist the bishop ; depending entirely oii his 
will ; suppurtud by the rovonuos of the bishopric j aud living iu 
the same house, as his domestics, or coimsellora. By degrees, 
these communities of priests shook off their dependence, ami 
/brmed separatQ bodies, of which the bisho^ts, however, were stilt 
beada. Iu the teatli century'} there were coomiviDiXlv^ ot wKtj 
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gregations of the same kind, established even in cities where there 
were no bishops : these were called collegiates, as they used the 
terms congregation and college indifferently: the name 'chapter, 
now given to these bodies, being much more modem. Under 
the second race of the French kings, the canonical, or collegiate 
life, had spread itself all over the country ; and each cathedral 
had its chapter, distinct from the rest of the clergy. They had 
the name canon from the Greek Kovav, which signifies three 
different things ; a rule, a pension, or fixed revenue to live on, 
and a catalogue or matricula ; all which are applicable to them. 

In time, the canons freed themselves from their rules, and, at 
length, they ceased to live in community. However, they still 
formed bodies ; pretending to other functions besides the cele- 
bration of the common ofBce in the church ; assuming the 
rights of the rest of the clergy; making therraelves as a 
necessary council of the bishop ; taking upon them the admini- 
stration of a see during a vacancy, and the election of a bishop 
to supply it. There are even some chapters exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, and owning no head but their dean. 

Capias ad respondeuduzn (that you take to amwer). 
Prior to Statute 1 & 2 Viot. c. 110, all pereonal actions were 
commenced in the Superior Courts of Common Law by this 
writ against any person whom it was intended to arrest or 
bold to bail. Its use is now only restricted to certain special 
cases, and it no longer is the commencement of the action. 
In form it is a command from the Queen to the sheriff to arrest 
the defendent till he shall have given bail in a specific action at 
the suit of the plaintiff, or until the defendant shall be discharged 
from custody. The defendant within eight days after the 
execution of this writ must cause special bail to be put in for 
him in the court from which the writ is issued. 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum {that yon take to iatisfy). A 
writ of execution that issues on a judgmeiA oVi^-^Mia^ «o&. \iK«» 
where any peraon recovers in a peiaousl ajtAlvcrt^ «a ^*st ^^X.* 
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d&magea^ &c., in wliich cases tliis writ isaaes t-o the alieriff, com- 
manding him to toko the tiotly of him against whom tlio dobt is 
raoDverod, who i& to be kept in prison till ho ranke satisfaction-* 

Capias TTtlagatum {tfiat you tahe ilie atidaiv). A writ 
which lies ag-jiisBt any one outlawad, upou any action personal or 
criminal, bj which the sheriffiB orc5ered to apprehend the party 
outlttwed, for not appeariiig on the exigont, and keep him in safe 
cuatody. till the day of return, when he ie ordered to present 
him to the cunrt, to be them fvirther ordored for his contempt 

Capital Felonies iire those chmoa upon conviction of 
which the oflFynder is condomiied to be haiijjod. The crimes now 
punishable with death aro high treason und murder. Numerous 
offGnccB formerly capital huvo ceased ti> be so by various statutea 
passed in the reign of our present Queen. (See 24 & 25 ViOT. 
CC.S6, 97, 98, 100.) 

Catholic Eelief Bill. This bill was passed April 13, 
1829. Through its introduction a different form of oath was 
subBtituted for the oath of supi-cmacy, and there were no nfiices 
from which Roman Catholics wore now excluded except thoee of 
Regent^ of Lord Chancellor of England and Ireland, and of 
Viceroy of Ireland. By way of security, the franchise iu Ireland 
was raised from 40*. to \0l., ami certain regulatioua were made 
respecting the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Caveat (thM ke take heed). A kind of process in law to 
Btop the em-olment of a dooreo in Chancery in order to present 
a petition of appeal to the Lord Chancellor, which prevents the 
enrolment for twenty-eight days. It is also entered to pre- 
vent the issuing of a lunacy conimiasiou, the probate of a wU!, 
the licence of marriage, or an inatitutiyn of aolork to a benefice. 

Central CrlBlinal Court. This is the moat irnjwrtaat 
criminal tribunal in our country*. It was eroctod in 1834, and 

* JJ.y 7 i 8 Vict, c 90, s. 57, this writ eantiot be iBsned on any .jnd^- 
wcBt ohtairicil in an/ of the superior or intetiot touita, In, oiiy uttkii 
■ft/- tie recovory- of asj debt under f 20. 
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ordered to consist of the lord mayor, the lord . chancellor, the 
judges of the three superior courts at Westminster, the judges 
in bankruptcy, the judges of the Admiralty, the dean of the 
Arches, the aldermen, recorder, and common seijeant of London, 
and the judges of the sheriffs* court It tries all cases of 
treasons, murders, felonies, and misdemeanours committed 
vithia the city of London and county of Middlesex, and in cer- 
tain specified parts of the counties of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. 
This court sits at the Old Bailey ; and there are at least twelve 
sessions held every year. Several subsequent statutes have 
greatly augmented its jurisdiction. During every session two 
of the judges of the superior coiu-ts at Westminster preside here 
for the purpose of trying the more important offences. The 
remainder are tried by the recorder or common serjeant, or a 
judge from the Bheriflfe' court. 

Certificate. A testimony given in writing to declare or 
verify the truth of anything. There are several sorts, the prin- 
cipal of which are : — 

Certificates of acknowledgment of married women. 

Annual certificate of an attorney. 

Certificate of appointment of the creditors' assignees to a bank- 
rupt's estate and effects. 

Certificate of conformity of a bankrupt. 

Certificates of counsel. 

Certificates of the judges of the superior common law courts 
at Westminster. 

Certificates in the customs, &c. 

Certiorari, in law, a writ which issues out of Chancery, 
in civil cases, and the Crown side of the Queen's Bench in 
criminal cases, directed to the Judges or officers of an inferior 
court, to call up the records of a cause depending before them, 
in order that justice may be done. This writ is obtained upon 
complaint that the party who seeks it haa reoewftd. \iBx^M58iiie&, 
qr is not like to have an impartial trial ia. tl[ie vcilefvOT cwoaX.. 



Chamberlain. The Lord Cliamberlain of Oroat Britftiu 
is the sixth liigli officer of ttie CiowHj to whom belong the 
goverumeiit o( the palace iit WtstniincitHr, luiJ uy*m uU soleuiu 
oocaeioua the keys of Westmiaster Hall and the Court of 
Requests «re delivered ti> liim ; he dkjjOfiOfe of the Sword of 
State to bo carried before the Quceu whon she comes into Par- 
liament ; and be has the care of proTiding all things in the 
House of Lords during its sessioua. Ho also has the power of 
licensing the^itreH, &c. Tho office is heredilAry. 

The Lord Ghamherlaitt of the Houge/totd has the overai^t 
and direction of all officers belouging to the Queen'a chambers, 
except tlie precinct of the bedchamber. 

The Cf^frnbt^rlam of Londmi presides otst the afiairs of the 
cittzenB nnd theii- apprenticea. He proaenta the fi-eedom of the 
City to thuso (IwSLTviiig it, luid keeps the City money. 

Chancellor, Lord Hig:h, of Great Britain, is 

the highest honour of the long robe, being ciatitcd by tho mere 
delivery of the Queen's great eeal into his custuiiy ; by which he 
becomes, icithout iwtE or patnit, an otficor of the g]-ea,test weight 
and power of any now Bubgistiug in the kingdom. He is a privy 
oounsellor by hia oHicej a Cabinet Minititer ; and, according to 
Lord ChauceUot Elleamere, pi-uluoutor of the House of Loi-Js by 
prescription. To him htlougs the appoiutmeut of all tlie jus- 
tices of the peace throughout the kingdom. Being in former 
times c:oninu>nly ixn occlesiiistic (for nouo else wore thou capable 
of UU ofSce 80 couversiiut in writing), and presiding over the 
royal chapel, be became keepoi of the Sovereign's conscience ; 
visitor, in right of the Crowu, of all hospitiils luid colleges of the 
^B king's foundation ; and patron of all the king's livings under the 
^^P Talue of 20/. per aimum in the king's books. He is the geucnd 
W guardian of all infants, idiots^ and lunatics ; and has the gene- 

I ral sujicriutendeacc of all chaj-itable uses iu the kiugJom. And 

I all this over and above the vast cxtouaivc jurisdiction which ho 

I exaxusee m bis judicial capacity in the Court of Ciianoei^. Hu 
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takes precedence of every temporal lord except the royal fiunily, 
and of all others except the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ho 
Taoates his ofiBce with the ministry by which he was appointed. 
His retiring pension is 5000^. per annum. There is also a Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland ; but the Chancellorship of IScotland 
waa abolished at the Unioiu 

Chancellor of a Cathedral, an officer who hears 
lessons and lectiu-es read iu the churcli, cither by himself or his 
Ticar. He corrects and sets right the reader when he reads amiss ; 
inspects schools ; hears causes ; applies the seal ; writes and 
despatches the letters of the chapter ; keeps the books ; takes care 
that there be frequent preachings, both in tlio church and out 
of it J and assigns the office of preaching to whom ho pleases. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an officer 
before whom the Duchy Court, or Chamber of Lancaster, is held. 
The court concerns only the lands holden of the Crown in right 
of the dukedom of Lancaster, and is quite distinct &om the 
jurisdiction of the County Palatine. This jurisdiction com- 
prises much property lying out of the County of ijancastcr — in 
Yortshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Staf.ordshire, Essex, 
Herts, Northamptonshire, Monmouthshire DerbyshirB, and par- 
ticularly a tract of land surrounded by Westminster (the Savoy, 
&Q.). The proceedings of this court are the same as in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. A great officer, who 
sometimes sits with the barons of the exchequer in the exche- 
quer chamber ; but his office, in fact, is rather with the prac- 
tical management of the revenue. His name is still preserved 
in all bills of complaint, which are preferred to him and the 
barons of the exchequer on the equity side, where a jurisdiction 
is exercised similar to the chancery, in practice and effect ; but 
beyond his formal appearance on stated occasions, his judicial 
functions ore scarcely ever called for. The Chief Baron, or 
Other Barons, make orders, decrees, kc., although it waa origi- 



nnlly intended that the trensurer (whose office is in commisaion), 
Chaneellor, and Eiirous should sit to^uthcr. 

Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and 
other Military Orders, is an officer who eetds the com- 
inissiona and mfindates of tlio chajiter and aasenibly of the 
Knights, keeps the register of their proceedinga, aad deUTers 
acts tbisreuf under tha seal of their order. 

Chancellor of an "University. An honorary office of 
grtftt distill trt ion. The Chimcellur of Oxford ia nsually one of 
the chief nobility chosen by the students themael^-ea in con- 
vocation. He is their chief magistrate ; liis office is, durante 
w'M, to govern the University, preseiTo and defend its right* 
and privileges, convoke asBemblies, and do jnetico among the 
mombcrB under hia jurisdiction. Under the Chancellor is 
the Vice-Chimcellor, who is chosen annually, being nominated 
by tho ChaiiL-ellor, and elected by the Univereity iu cunvoca* 
tion. lie ig always the head of Bome college, and in Huly 
Orders. His proper ofSce is to execute the Chnnc.clEor'B power to 
govern the University according to her statutes, to see that officers 
and students do their duty, that Conrts bo duly called, &c. When 
he enters npon hia office, he chooseB four pro- Vice-Chancel Uirs 
out of thohesidiiof thueolleyo8,to ^.-xccutohia jjowur Iu hisubaence. 
Tho Chancellor of Cambrid^^ ia also iiBUidly one of tho chief 
mobility, and in moat reapoets the same as that in Oxford ; only 
he does not hold hia office dnranU ritd, but may be elected 
^_ every three yeare. Under the Chancellor there is a ComniisBary, 
^^ivhu holds a Conrt of Itecord for all privileged persons and 
f scholars under the degree of Master of Ai-ts, where all coubbb 
^^B are tried and determined by the civil and statute law, and by 
^B the custom of tlie Uiiivemty. The V ice-Chancellor of Cara- 
1 bridge is chosen ojinuolly by the Senate, out of two persons 
|l /?o;j>inated by the heads of the several colleges and halls. 
I Ohancellor^s Courts, ^et "UsivEiifitTt Couuts. 

I Chancery, is the Court wherein the Loti ClaraiwsWOT, w 
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Lord Keeper, exercises his jurisdiction, whicli Is divided lutn 
H'but ts termed tbo coiuiuod Iaw aud the equitable juri^ction. 
TiiQ^rst being that in wliiu-h be ie bound to uljserve the inotbud 
of the common law, by iRFLiiing vonoiiR ^Tits retiimAhle in other 
CourtB, writs of habeas coi-piu and prohibition to inferior Cinirts, 
aud tiiking cognizance of a variety of formular mattere in re- 
spect of bankruptcy, letters patent, sureties of the peiwe against 
peers, <l:o. The twond being the equitable juritidlctiuu, wliivh is 
the luost citensiTe, iu which he proceeds by Uie rules of equity 
and good coBScience, and moderates the rigour of the common 
hiw, comiidoring rather the intention than tho words of the Uw, 
equity beiug the corrcctioa of tbut vrherciii the law, by reason 
of its universality, is deficient. The Courta of Chancery oi'o 
cither superior or inferior. The superior is called the High 
(Vmrt of Chancery, cousiating of the following tribunala, which 
rank in the order here placed : — 

Tlie Court of the Lord HigK Chaiicellor of Great Britain, 
whose name has given to these Courts their title. 

The Court of ttio Maxtor of the Rolls. 

The Court of the two Lords Justices of Appeal (the Lord 
Chancellor together with these judges form the Court of A]>peal 
in chancery). 

And the separate Coiu-ts of the three Vioe-ChftaccUorg, 

Tiie inferior Courts of Cliaiicery aro : — 

The Equity Courts of the Faktiue counties of Durham anc 
Lancaster. 

The University Courts. 

The Lord Mayor's Court in the City of London, 

And the Court of Chancery in the Isle of Man. 

ChRXtef) ill law, a writtou instrument, or evidence of things 
acted between one persou and another. The word charter comes 
from the Latin cA«Wn, anciently used for a public and authentic 
aotj ft donation, contract, ix. Brittou diviiea tVvitVj&Wvo.'ws'CQ.wft 
of the Sorercigu, and thoae of private i^raaua. V. Oi»iv*srfc AJ 
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the Sorereign are those ■whereby the Sovereign passcR aiiy gj-antl 
to auy perauii w bmly (jolitic, as a c/utrfer of txt-mption of privi- 
lege, Att ; charter uf pardon, whereby a man is forgiven ft felony, 
or other offence committed against the Crown i charter af tM 
ftivast, wherein the laws of the forest are comprised, Ruch as the 
charter of Caniitiis, ifcc. 2. Charters of private persons, are 
deeds and instruments for the conveyance of lands, Alc And 
the pui'chai5er of lands shall have all the chai*ter8, deeds, and 
evidences, as incident to the some, and for the maiutenaucc of 
his title. 

Charter -Land, such land as a pereon holds by charter j 
that is, by evidence in writing, otherwise called freehold. 

Charity Conunission. An office iuatitutcd iu 1853 to 
exercise couIixjI over property left in trust for various public 
charities in Enjjland and Wales. All proposed oJtoiutione, as 
well as sales or exchanges of Charity Lnnds, require the sanction 
of these Commissioners, who hold their offices independently of 
party changes. Hours 10 to 5, York Streot, SL James's Square. 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Is the presiding 
judge iu the Court of Exchequer of Pleaa at Weatminster, with 
whom four /)uw;ttf judges are associated for the adminlsti-ation of 
justice. 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Is the prc- 
gidiug judgo iu the Court of Common Pleas at Wostmiuster. 
He has four pwisdc' judges associated with him. 

Chief Justice of England. U the presiding judge 
iu the Court of Queen's Bench at Wostmiustcr. Ho has four 
jjww/te judges ttsaociated with him. 

Chiltern Hundreds. A Member of the House of 
Commons, not disquidificd, can only vacate his seat by accept- 
ing the Stewai-dahip of the Chilteru Hundreds, or some other 
iiamtuai i>lFice^ in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tho practice was fnstituted about 1750. 

Church Disciplijie Act, 3 & 4^ict. "EjiE^jVea >ii».j 
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bishop, when a clerk in holy orders is chai^d with any offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical, or there exists any scandal or evil 
report about him, to issue a commission to five persons, of whom 
one must be the vicar-general, or an archdeacon or rural dean of 
the diocese, to inquire into the said charge or report. Of the 
commission notice must be given to the person charged ; and it 
is to be conducted in public unless special application to the 
contrary is made. If the defendant admits the truth of the 
charge the bishop may at once pass sentence ; and if he denies 
the charge the bishop hears and determines the cause, and gives 
judgment according to ecclesiastical law. The bishop can send 
the case to be determined in the court of appeal of the province 
if he thinks fit. 

Church-Hates. Bates assessed for the repairs of a 
parochial church by the parishioners in vestry assembled. The 
churchwardens are the persons who collect and levy this 
rate, and they are the persons whose duty it is, as ecclesiastical 
officers, to call the meeting, or vestry, to consider of the amount 
necessary. At this vestry, or meeting, the churchwardens are 
mere parishioners, they not being empowered to make the rate 
themselves ; but if they give notice of a vestry for that purpose, 
and if no other parishioners attend, they may alone, or with those 
who do attend (however few in number), make and assess the rate. 
The courts of law have no power to enforce the assessment of 
church-rates. They are recoverable in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
or if the arrears do not exceed £10, and no question is raised as 
to the legal liability, before two justices of the peace. 

Churchwardens are persons appointed for the purpose 
of performing all acts requisite for the repairs, management, 
good order, and deceni^ of behaviour in a church. The 
following description of persons are exempt from serving 
the office of churchwarden, viz. : — Aldermen, apothecaries, or 
members of the apothecaries' company \)y dnax^T, ^.VwsnsssA «s^ 
solieitora, barmterB, clei^men, cleika m comi^., $iia»««^^'ia!fe 
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teachera, militiamen, meiuljera of parliament, iwoi-s, pliytiicians, 
pn^sGciitors of fetoiis, surgeons, maglatrutes, revcuuo ofEoers, 
ofticers of tho courts of law, captains of tixo guards, persons 
altoudaiit on the Queen, officers in the army, navy, or marinea, 
whether ou full or half pay ; auJ no person living out of the 
pariah, although he hcis or oocupiea propeity within itj can law- 
fully be chosen churcliwardeu, 

Ciuque Ports. Vive ports or havens that llo on the 
south-east const of England, towards France, namely, Dover, 
Haatiuga, Hythe, Romuey, and Sandwich, to which were after- 
■wards added Winchelsea, Seaford, and Rye. Ttiey were distin- 
guished from other porta, on account of their superior import- 
ance, iu oouacquence of which they are governed by a Lord 
Wardm of (/« Ciniiue Ports, and have divers privileges granted 
to thorn as a particnilar juTisdiotion. All authority and jwris- 
diction of the Lord Warden has been lately abolished with 
regard to the administratioa of justice in actions or other 
civil proceedings at law or in equity. 

Circuits are eight certain divisions of England and 
Wales appointed for the Common Law Judges, to go twice a 
year in tho respective vacations after Hilary and Tiinity Teruia, 
to administer justice iu the several counties. Two judges pre- 
Bide over each of the circuits, except those of North and South 
Wales, to each of which one judge is found sufficient. 

Civil Law, ia properly the peculiar law of each stale, 
country, or city ; but what we usually mean by the civil law, is 
a body of lawa composed out of t^e best Homon luid Grecian 
laws, oonipiled fromjthe laws of nature and nations; and, for 
the moat part, received and obseiTod throughout all the Roman 
dominions for above 120O years. It was first brought over into 
England by Theofaold, a Norman abbot, elected to the see of 
Canterbury in 1138, w^ho appointed a professor, Roger sumamed 
Vicariyu, in the university of Oxford, to toach it to the people 
of tin's country. iVevortiicIcas it gained gi-ouud very alowly. 
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King Stephen ireucd a proclamation, probibiting its etntly ; 
and though the clergy were attached to it, the laity mihor 
wished to preserve tha old constitution. However, the zeal uiid 
influence of the clor^ prevailed ; and the dvil law acquired 
gi'Ciit roputfttiou firoin the relgu of King Stephen to the reign of 
Kdward III., botti inchiaivo. Many transcripts of Jnstinian's 
Institute fire to be found in the writings of our ancient authors, 
particularly of Bracton and Fleta ; and Blackstone observen, 
thrit the ci>mmon Iilw would have been lost and overrun by 
the civil, had it not been for the iucidcut of fixing the Court of 
Common Pleas in one certain spot, and the forming tho profes- 
sion of the municipal law into an aggi'egate body. It is 
allowed that the civil law containg all the principles of natural 
equity ; and that nothing can he better calculated to fonu 
good sense aud sound judgment. Hence, though. In aovoral 
countries it has no other authority thaia that of rcaaon and 
jnstict^, it is everywhere referred to ibr authority, It is not 
rflceived at this day in any nation without some alterations ; 
and BoraetimeH the feudiU law is mixed with it, or general and 
pirticular customs ^ and often ordltiiUiceB and Etattites cut off a 
great part of it. 

Civil Liet.^An auuual sum granted by Parliament fmr 
tho expenses of tho royal household as diHtinguished from the 
general cxigonciea of the State. It la the provision made for the 
Crown out of the taxes instead of ita proper patrimony, and in 
oonsideration of the assignment of that patrimony to the public 
use. Thisan-angement has prevailed from the time of the Revo- 
lution. At the commencement of the present reign a dvil list 
was settled upon Her Majesty of .£.185,000 per annum ; of whicli 
ilCO.OOO is assigned for Her Majesty's Privy Purse. In return 
for which grant it was stipulatod that the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown should form part of the Consolidated Fund, 
during the Queen's life. The Civil List is properly the whole of 
.e Sovereign's revenue, in her own disUuit ti'^ajt^Vj 'i ^'^''•^ '^^''^'* 
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ocoiipies tho fiame pi&ce a» the hereditary inoome did formerly. 
It is not chargeable with the public espenaes of gOTerument. 
By the Civil List Act, the Queen ia empowered to grant 
pensions to tbo amount of XI 200, chargeable on her Civil List 
revenues^ as a remutieration for those who, by their servioos, 
have moritod the gratitude of their country. 

Civil Service Commission. — A board tnBtttuted in 
185i>, by an Order in Coiiaoil, to teat by fixed roles the qnaUfi- 
cations of candidates appointed to the junior aitaationa in the 
Home Civil Service. No appointtiient ia now valid unleae the 
person nominated has received a certificate of fitnesa from the 
Commissioners. This office is oimpoRcd of two commissioneifi, 
a aocrotary, registrar, and clerita. Hours 10 to 5, Westminster. 
Clareudou, Constitutions of. — In the reign of 
Henry II., the power of the clergy, supjrorted by Thomas & 
Bccket, had reached its climax. T-hcir authority^ no longer 
defensive, became aggressiva A struggle ensued. On the one 
Bide were the Laws of England eupported by the nobility, and 
on lliB other the Lawa of Rome, advocated by the clei^. The 
roault was the Cunstitutious of ClarendoD, which were brought 
forward at a great council held at Clarendon, a viUage in Wilt- 
shiro, in the tcntli year of the reign of Henry IT., Jaanaiy 2.'>, 
1163-4. They are contained in sixteen articles, ten of which 
wore aolemnly condemned by Pope Alexander as hobtile to the 
right of the clergy ; and the other aix he tolerated, not aa 
good, but na less evil. These sixtoou articles enact : — 

I. All suits concerning odvoweons to be determined in civil 
courts. 

II. The clei^ acciiBed of any orime to be tried by civil 
judges. 

III. Kg peraon of any rank whatever to bo permitted to leave 
the realm without the royal licence. 

IV. Laics not to bo accimed in spiritual courtu except by 
^egal and reputable promoters and witttcsses. 
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V. No chief tenaut of the Crown to be exoonuuuuiuatcd, or 
his lands put under interdict. 

VI. Bevonues of vacant sees to l3elong to the king. 

TIL Goods, forfeited to the Crown not to be protected iu 
churches. 

VIIL Sous of villoins not to be ordained clerka witliout tha 
consent of their lord. 

IX. Bishops to be regarded as barons, and be Buljjected to 
the burthcna belonging to that rank. 

X Churches belonging to tho king's see not to be granted in 
perpetuity ogaiost his wilh 

XI. Excommunicated persons cot to be bound to give 
security for wntimung in their abode. 

XII. No inhabitant in demesne to be ciconununlciited for 
non-appearance in a spiritual coorL 

XIIL If any tenaut in capiie should refuse aubmlssioD to 
spiritual courts, the case to be referred to the king. 

XIV. The clergy no longer to pretend to tho right of enforc- 
ing debts contracted by oath or promise. 

XV. CauBss between laymen and ooolesiastica to be deter* 
mined by a jury. 

XVL Appeals to bo ultimately carried to the king, and no 
further, witlioiit his consent. 

Clerk of the House of Commons. — An officer of 
great trust and importance, appointed by letters patent. It is 
his duty to make minutes of the decisions at which tho House 
arriTes ; to record its votes, resolutions, addresses, rcporta, Ac, 
and to read aloud all such documents as tbo House may order to 
be read. Ho also performs tho duty (without taking the cbair) 
of president, or moderator, during the choice of a Speaker. 

Close HollSf or JioUUi ZiUararum Ciaiuaram, are a seties 
of parchment rolls commencing with the siith year of the 
reign of King John (1204), on which are recorded or enrolled 
all mandates, lettera, and wrlta of a. ^ti.NaXft \w\.>»:ri. 'Vaa 
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entries on tlie Close Rolls are letiera addressed in the King's 
name to iTidividuals for special purposes, and were closetl up 
and sealed on the ovitside with the Greot Seal These KoUs 
are of infinite variety and importance. They illustrate the 
policy and history of foreign nations as well as our own in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, aud fifteenth centuries. They eluci- 
date the Ihw6, particular and general ; the prerogatives uf the 
Crown ; the power and iuflueuce of the clergy and nobility, and 
the relative condition of the people, buth morally aud politically. 
Their historical value cannot he overmted. Among other entrietj, 
tha early Close Rolls contain articles concerning the royal 
prerogativCj Crown revenue, treasure trove, donationr* ff$i». 
Magna Charta, royal marriages, jewels, touruaraeuts, naval and 
military affairs, truces, A-a Concemiug the Courts of Law 
are matters relating to politics and laws, the Chancellor of 
Eiiglttud, jurisdiction of the Courts of Chancer)-, King's Bench 
aud Kxchcquer, appointments of Justices of the Peace, the 
Privy Council, and summons to the councils, <fec. Uuder Eccle- 
siastical affairs are subjects of divorce, alimony, adultery, 
maaseB, papal bulls, &c. There arc also various entries respect- 
ing repairs of palaces and other public buildings, the fine arts, 
pictures, costumes, iu. From the reign of Henry VII. to the 
preeeut time, the Close Rolls appear to be limited to the enrol- 
ment of deeds and instruments, pursuant to atatutes and the 
practice of the Courts, with other deeds enrolled for safe 
custody. 

Cog^novit, *^ Warrants of Attorset. 

Collusion, is a deceitful agreement or contract between 
two or more jicrsons, for the one to bring an acliou against the 
other to somfl evil purpose, so as to defraud a third pcreon of 
hia right. So, This coilueion Is either apparent, when it shows 
itself on the face of the act, or, wliich is more common, it is 
secn^ whca dojw in the dark, or covered over with a show of 
'looesijr. It ha thing the law abhors i thetetoTe, viVwx IwmA, 
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it makes all things void dependent upon the same, though 
otherwise in themseWes good. 

Colony. — The formation of colonies is among the earliest 
events of which any historical record eiiata The Phoenicians 
and the Carians planted several colonies in the Mediterranean, 
and the Greeks followed their example. The Romaic began 
to establish colonies during the monarchical period. In modem 
times, the Venetians, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the French, 
the English, and the Dutch, have been distinguished by their 
attempts to form colonies. In this respect England has dis- 
tanced all competitors, having succeeded in establishing the 
most extensive colonial empire of- ancient or modem . times. 
The following is a list of the British colonies, with the date of 
their settlement, capture, &c :~— 

A.D. 

African Forts--Settled in . . . .1618 
Anguilla „ 1650 



Antigua „ . , . 

Ascension Island — Granted by Spain 
Australia, South — Settled 

„ West 
Bahamas „ 

Bai'badoes „ 

Barbuda — Settled . . . . 
Berbice— Capitulated . 
Bermudas — Settled . . . . 
British Columbia — Settled . 
British Guiana — Capitulated . 
Canada, Lower „ 

Upper 
Cape Breton Island — Settled 



. 1632 

'. . 1827 

. 1834 

. . 1829 

. 1629 

. . 1625 

. 1628 

Sept. 1803 

. 1609 

. . 1858 

Sept. 1803 

Sept 18, 1759 

Sept 8, 1760 

. . 1584 



Cape Coaat Castle— Ceded by the Dutch . . 1672 
Cape of Good Hope — Capitulated. . 5«si. Vi, \'^^^ 
^ejion— Capitulated . . . , . S^^V V\ » "^^^^^ 
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A. P. 


^M Deraornm ... 


. Sept, 1803 


^M Dominica — Ceded by Franoe , 


. 1763 


^H £sse(]iiibo — Capitulated 


. Sept 1803 


H Falklimd Islnoda — Settled 


1833 


^H Gambia — Settled 


. . 1631 


^M Gibraltar — Capitalated 


Aug. 4, 1704 


H Gold Catuit— Settled . 


. . 1(361 


H Do. (Daaisb)— Ceded 


. 1850 


^^ Oozo — Capitulated 


. Sept. 1800 


^M GrenadA — Ceded bj France 


. 1768 


^H Hclignlaud — Ceded 


. . 1807 


^H Uouduras — Ceded .... 


. 1670 


H Hongkong ... 


. . 1842 


^M Jamaica — Capitulated 


. 1635 


^^ L^oB — Ceded .... 


. . 1861 


^M Malacca — Ileceived £roin the Dutch In 


oxohango 


^V for Sumatm . • . , 


April i), 1825 


H Mai tii^- Capitulated 


Sept. 1800 


^P Mauritius „ ... 


. Dec 3, 1810 


Montaerrat — Settled 


. 1633 


Natal— Settled .... 


, . 1824 


Nevis — Settled .... 


. 1628 


Kew Bmnawick — Settled , 


. . 1622 


Newfoundland — Settled . 


, 1608 


New Soutb Wales— Settled 


. , 1788 


New Zealand „ 


. 1839 


NovaSootia — Settled . . , 


. . 1632 ^H 


Prince Edward's lalimd — Taken from tlie French 1758 ^^^ 


Prinue of Walea LUaud— Purchaaed bj 


tiie East- H 


India Company .... 


. 1786 B 


Quoenalfind, N. S. Wales- Settled 


. . I860 V 


South Australia — Settled 


. 1836 1 


West Australia „ 


. . 1829 1 



les 



Sierra Leone — Sottbd 1787 

„ Trfljiaferred to Goveniment . 1807 

Siugaiwre— Treaty .... Feb. 26, 1819 

St Heleuo^Takeu from the Dutch . . . 1673 

„ Trausforrcfi to Ciovemmcnt . . 1836 

St. Christopher's, or Kitt'a—ScttkHl . . . 1623 



June 22, 1803 

. . 1763 

. 1763 

. . 1666 

Feb. 18, 1797 

. . 1848 

. 1804 



St. Ltici a— Capitulated . 
St. Vm(!ent — Coded Ly France 
Toba^^o— Ceded by France 
Tortola— Settled 

ITriuidad — Capitulat<?d . 
Vanoonver — Settled . 
Van Diemen's Land — Settled . 
Tictoria, »« Hongkong. 
Victoriar-Settled 1836 
„ Erected into a. eeparate colony . . 1836 
Vir^'m Itiliuid^ ....... 1666 

Colonial Office. — In lotto, Cliarlo« XL cstabliBhed a 
Colonial Oai<jG, under the title of the " Council of Foreign 
PlantatioDS," but it was aboltEhed in 1675. CommiHsioiicr& of 
^^sTrade were again instituted by William 111. ; but the first 
^^PSeoretary of State for the Colonies was not appointed till 1 76d 
SubeGqiiontljj this ofBoe was nuppreiisod, and its duti«s tronis- 
ferred to the Home Department, In 17!H a third Secretary 
of State WR8 created for the department of War, and in ISOl 
ttie matiagemeut of all colonial affairs was tninsfen"ed to him. 
The duties of this Becretary are now entirely con6ned to 
colonial matters, and coii&ist iu exercising a watchful super- 
vision of tho interests of our colonies, in adminiatering their 
laws and ouetome, in appointing tholr governors, and in 
directing their government. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is ansisted in the discharge of his duties hy two under- 
Bccretsmea and other officials. Hours, 11 to Uv 'D•i'«Vl\a'^'?A.\^»!^.w 



Conunon Law. — An ancient coUtsction of unwritten 
niasinia nml cuatums i>f British, Saxoc, luid Doiiiah origin, 
which has subsisted immcmoriaUy in this kingdom. It in- 
chidea thoae principlca and ruloa of action applicable to Uxc 
j^uvcninicut and sectirity of pereon and property which do 
not i-est fur their authority upon any express declaration 
of the vill of the legisktuiQ. The common Uw is divided 
into three kinds : — 1. Geneiul cHetoms, or thoee ajiplicable 
to and goveruiug the whole kingdom, comjjrc hen ding tbu hiw of 
uatious and the law merchant ; 2. Particular customs aCbcting 
the iubatjtiuits of particular dietriota ; 3. The civil and canon 
laws, i,e., Iho ccclcBiaBtical miUtary, ninntime, and acndemiciU 
laws. 

Common Pleas, Court of. — One of the three Superior 
C^onrta of coniniun law at Westminster, preaided over by a 
Lord Chief JuHtice and four pumie juiigCB. All coutruvcrBiea 
between subject and aubjeot according to law are here debated. 
Ileal actions are pleaded here, and this court may grant 
prohibitions. Its jurisdiction is altogether confined to civil 
mutters, having no coguisaoca in criminal caaes. It waa tlio 
ancient Aula licfjkt. 

Commons, House of, «« Parliamkht. 

Conscience, Courts of. — Tribautda for the recoTory of 
small debts in the City of London and other townti. The 
County Courts have gonftrally Bnpersedcd them. 

Consistory Court. — A court of every diocesan bislmp, 
held in his cathedral, for the trial of all ecclesiastical causes 
ari«ing within his dioceBc. The bishop's chancellor ta the 
judge, and f]*om his sentence an ap|>eal lies to the archbishop 
of each province respectively. 

Consolidated Fund, — A repository of puWio money, 
now comprising tlio produce of custoins, excise, stamps, and 
seremi other taxes. It constitntea almost the whole of the public 
moome of the Vailed Kingdom of Great BrVloiu mi^l \i^iKni. 
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Tliia fuud is pledged fur tlie payment of the whole of the 
iiiterebt of the uatioual debt. It is liable to soveral speciflc 
charges impoKctl u^iutt it, auoh as the Civil List, the Balariee of 
the judgOB and ambnsaadors, izc 

Conspiracy. — The term uaod for an unlawful coofbderacj 
tu pix-judicc a tLii-d person. Formerly, and in its strict legal 
saiiac, it wrta used for au agreement of two or more fnlsely Ui 
prosecute another for felony, which i« a ci-ime not very frequent 
now. There must be two at least to forni a conapiracy. 
Combinations or confederacies, which aro entered into for iho 
purpose of wronging third persona, are of varioua natures, and, 
conaequeutly, theao offences bear different slwdes of ^[niU ; 
but, ordiniirily speiikiug, all conapiruoics, oombinalions, and 
confedcrnoies aro D)isdemeauor8> punishable by fine and impri- 
xonmeut. 

Constable, or petty constable as he is termed, to distin- 
guish him fmm the liigh constable or bailiff of a hundred or 
other district, is a very ancient officer, appointed in every 
viUage or township throughout the kingdom fur the purposic of 
keeping the pejioe, or more practically speakipg for the purpose 
of taking into custody ihofie who commit breacheg of the 
peace or more serious offences. The office of a constable is 
chiefly to obty the warrants and precepts of the justices of the 
county, or those who bacJc any waiTftut to be executed by him 
in the limit of his power, within tho vilhigej township, or 
parish, or other place for which he is chosen or appointed. 
Special constables are appointed on particiilar occasions. 

Constable, Ijord High, see Lord High Constablb. 

Consxil. — An officer appointed by govemmeut to reside in 
foreign cotintriea for the purpose of extending and facilitating 
oommarco and oommundcation between the two oountri^ Also, 
merchants or other persons appointed by foreign princes to 
reside here for the same purpose. T!\ie iulvcft ol 'Y.t\'C\^v 
oomiik abroad and theii' feeb are teauVaVAii >a^ ^"^^ '^'^'^'^s^ 



6 Geo. TV. o. 87, 8. 20. A foreigu cousul resident, here ie not 
protected from arrest hs an amhaasailor's seirant, 

Control, Board of, «ce Board op. 

Conventicle Act. — An Act pasBed in 1664, which enat:ted 
that wherever five peraons above those of tho Maine hiiusohold 
shguM asbemble in a ruligious congregation, every one of them . 
was liable for the first offence to he imprieoned three montha, 
or pay £3 ; for ttio eccond olTence, sis months, or pay a fine 
of XIO ; and for the third offence, transportation for eaveu years, 
or pay a fine of J£100. It was repealed l>y o2 Geo. IIL c 1S5. 

CoUTOCation, sui assembly of the clergy of England, by 
their representativea, for the cousultntion of eccleeiaetical 
mattrfrs. It is held during the ee&sion of parliament, and 
consiBta of an Upper and a Lower Honee. In the Upper sit the 
biBhops, and in the Lower the inferior clergy, who are repre- 
sented by their praetors ; conaiating of all tho deaua and arch- 
deacons, of one proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy 
of every diocese. The Lower Houee cbooBes its prolocutor j 
whose bnsinoBB it is to take care that the mcnihors attend, to 
collect their debates and votes, and to carry their reaolntious 
to the Uppsr House. The convocation is Bummoned by the 
CJuaen'^a writ, directed to the archbifiiiop of each province, 
requiring him to Bummon all bishopa, deaua, archdeacunii, tko. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a statute of 
Henry VITI. Thoyare not to make any canons or ecclesiaatioal 
laws without the king's Hcence ; nor, when permitted to make 
any, can they put them in execution, but under several restric- 
tiona. They have tho examining' and censuring of all heretical 
and Bchismatical books and persons, Jic, but fi-om its judicial 
proceodingB there lies an appeal to the Soveieigu in Council. 
The clergy in convocation, and thoir servaiita^ have the Bcune 
privile^-ea ae mombers of parliament. Since the year 1GG5, 
when tho convocation of tho clergy gave up the privilege of 
taxing themeelres to the House of Commons, they seldom have 
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been allowed to do any bujsiuBSB. Oonvocation by expreva 
Itoence from tha Sovereign may legUilate by luokiiig caoous. 
However, except in one instance in 1861, it has long ceasod 
to eiorcise any legislative power. 

Copyhold InclosuT© and Tithe Oommission. — 
In tko year I80I thu Tithe, Copyhold, hidoHtiro and Drainage 
Coromiaeiotiere were all merged into one deportment This 
office fiLcilitatea the indosure of all waste lands nut within a 
prescribed distance of any city or town ; it assista towardB the 
commntation of tithee^ and of any rent fines payable to lords of 
the manor. It regulates also the advancement of public money 
for tha improveraeat of laud by drainage. The comraiBsionerB, 
of which there are threes hold their offices independently of 
party changes. Honra 10 to 4. St. Janies' Square. 

Copyhold. — -A tenure of lands in Knglaud, for which the 
tenant or owner has nothing to show but the copy of the rolls 
made by the steward who holds the lord's court, which rolU 
contain special entrien and memoranda of the admission of a 
tenant, his surrender to the use of another, or alieniUion, his 
death, and the claim and ndmiasion of the heir or devisee. 
There are two sorts of copyhold. The firet, which is styled 
ancient demesne, or a customary freehold, uubjeet only to a 
very small quit-rent, and an occasional uumiual horiot. The 
second, a base tonure or mere copyhold, holden, as the copy 
says, "ftt the will of the lord," and subject to a two years' 
vahie as a fine 00 death, or alienation, or beriot, and a yearly 
quit-rout superadded. The ** will of the lord" is now practically 
a milUty, it being qualified by "the custom of the manor." 

The statute '2\ k 22 Vict. c. 94, baa tended greatly to 
diminiah various grievancca, and to Gicilitato eufnmchisement 
witli n^rd to this tenure. A ogpyhold commission, conaiating 
of three commissioners, has been instituted to carry out tiie 
provisionB of this act. 

Copyright, — Is the cicluaivfl privlle^ a.lkj'*^ \i^ Xaw ^a 



lui author, of printing, Helling, and publishing hia own origicat 
work. Tho 5 «k G Vict, c. 45, jji-ovides that tlie copyright of 
every book wijiuU sliiill be jmljlibLed m the lifo time of it« 
author, shall endure for his natural life and for eeven years 
lonf^er ; or if the seven years expire before the end of forty-two 
years from the Eirtit publicutiou, it ^hall eudui'C for suck period 
of forty-two years. When the_work is posthumous, tha copy- 
right tjhull oudui'c for forty-two yeaiij from the first publication, 
and Bhail belong to the proprietor of tho author a manuscript. 
The title of the work must be entered at Statiouera' Hall 

Corn Laws. — The earlieat enactments on thia subjeut 
were to forbid the exportation of corn, while its impoi-tatiou 
was freely a<lraitted ; but in later times the policy of the legia- 
lature was altogether diHcrcnt. Tho fii-st statute extant on 
com h iu I300j, w-hii;h forbids itt) exportation, except to ccrtuiu 
places where it was necoHsary to the kiug's interest, aud to bo 
named by liim. At a later period, in the reigua of Kiohard U. 
aud Heoiy Vf., this policy was revoiiaed, and liberty given to 
export to any pltices ; agriculture seems to have much dediaed 
iu England towards the end of the reign of Hem^ VIII. and 
in that of Edward VI., which was probably owing to the great 
change of property consoquoiit on the dieaolutiou of the abbeys 
aud religious houses. Thus the statute 2o Henry VIII., o. 2, 
positively forbids the exportation of coi-u ; and the Btatute 
T) and 6 Edw. VI., c. 5, entitled "An Act fur the Maiuteuamio 
and lucrcaBQ of Tillage and Cora," attempted to make the 
cultivation of com oompulsory, by exacting a fine of 5j., 
payable by each parish on every acre of huid in each deficient 
in tillage when compared with tho quantity that had been tilled 
at any period after the acccJiBLon of Hemy Vlll. 

The act of Henry VIII., forbidding the exportation of corni 
TfijB repealed in the reign of Mary ; but tlie price at which 
exportation was allowed was gi-adually I'aised, till, iu 1070, it 
Has enucted that n'heat might alwa}-» be exported as long aa it 
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waa under 53*. 4rf. a quarter. At the same time heuvj import 
duties were imposed ; and the design of tho legiHlaiiire soonis 
to have been to keep wheat at an average of about Q^. 4d. 
Rc<;ulations were also miide respecting the home-trade lu ooni ; 
and in the rci^ of Elizabeth it was Diode an offence to buy 
com in one market and sell it in another. By a hill patfwd 
in 1773 importation vhr nllowed at the nominal duty of 
Qd. whenever tho price of wheat should be above iSs. Sub- 
sequently, in 1791 and 1804, this price was raised to •'Us, 
and C3jt. ; and in I81.'5 the importation of wlieat for homo 
oonaumptioii was positively forbidden when the price wua under 
80((., and other com in proportion. Various mod tfi cations 
were iutixtduced between that time and 1821), when the prin- 
ciple of a graduated duty or sliding scale was introduced ; 
the duty, when tho price was C2«., being: 24s. 8d., and gradually 
diminishing as the price oxlvunccd, till at 73i^ and upwards 
it fell to U. The ojiGratiou of this principle, however, was 
found to bo inconvenicut and unii&lutary ; and at length, by 
Peel's bill of 184G, the trade in com was ultimately left 
entiroly froe. 

Coroner. — An ancient oflBcer, whose duty is chiefly Uj 
make imiuiry or inquisition upon violent or unuatural deaths, 
to perform certain acts relating to the execution of proaeas 
when the sheriif is a party, and to inquire concerning ahip- 
wrocks aud trcaaure trove. Coroners are cha-ieu by the free- 
holders of a county iu a full county court, summoned by tho 
sheriff, who is the jud^e, uiwn receipt of the Sovereign's writ for 
that pnrpoee. Tiiero are usually four or six appointed for 
every county i« Eufjiaud. By 7 it S Vict^ c. 1)2, coroners may 
he appointed for diatricta within counties, instead of the county 
at large. The Crown and certain lorda of franchises may 
appoint coroners for certain precincts by their own grant and 
without election. The coroner, when elected, is chosen for 
life, or during good behaviour, or till incapacity : he i& ^u^v^U.'^ 
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& man of substance and repute, and very often a lawyer by pHT^ 
feasion, tin; oflite reqiiiriii^s' udci|uate legul iufonnalion. 

Corporations, Municipal.— Budies politic, authoriaed' 
by the Queen's charter, to ha've a common eeal, one head officer 
or more, and members, who ara abla to grant or reoBire in laWj 
any matter ■within the compaaa of their charter. 

The Corporation Act vm panscd in 1661. lu it a religiouft.1 
test 'waa comliined with a political test. All cor|)orate officers 
were required to have taken the Sacrament of the Lurd'a 
Supper, " according to the rites of the Church of England," 
within one year before their elections, and, upon being elected, 
to take the oaths of allegiance and of supremacy. Eepcaled by | 
9 Ueo. IV. c. 17. 

Council of India. — See Intia Council. 

County Courts. — Inatituted in 1846 for the recovery ol 
debts nuder X30, eupersedinj^ courts of requeeta. The uounticBJ 
of England and Walca are divided into Bixty districts, each die- 1 
trict haviug a County Court, and a tarriisttr aa judge, and jurieft] 
awora when necessary. Iii 1850 theii' jurisdiction was cxtcndodl 
to sums not exceeding £50, and their proceedinga wore facili- 
tated in 1852 and 1854. An Act was passed in 1365 conferriitgJ 
on these Ci>urt8 equity powers in cases relating to sums imderj 
£fiO0, like those of the Court of Chancery. 

Court Baron. — A Court incident to every manor, 
dained for the maintenance of the services and duties .stipulated 
for by lords of manors, and for determining actions of a per-^ 
lonal nature vrhon the debt or damage is under forty shillii]g8..J 
II tituinot fine or imprison. 

Courts of Equity are the Courts of the Lord Chaii- 

Uor, the Vice-Chancollors, and the Master of the Rolls. Their 

» ia to correct the operations of the literal text of the law, 
•lupply ita defects by reasonable construction not adminttibld 
'lurt of law. 

■t of Honour.— A Court of chivalry, in which th« 
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Lori High Constable was a judge. It waa called Curia Mditarii 
ill the time of Heury IV. 

Court Xieet. — A Court belonging to a liuutlred, for pun- 
iahiug nuisiiaces, falea weigbts, and offences against tie Crowii. 
The steward i& the judge, and aJl |>ersonB residing within the 
huitdred (peers and clergymen excepted) are obliged to do eiiit 
within this Court. 

Court of Quarter Sessions. — A Crvurt held in every 
caunty onca in every quarter uf u year, wboae jurisdictiou m 
over the Hiuiiller felouies and misdemeftuours, and certaia mat- 
ters more of a civil than criminal nature. The custody of its 
rolls is entrusted to a special officer called cuatos rotuloruTn. 

Courts of Requests (also calletl Counx of CoNaciENCt). 
— First instituted in 1493 for the recovery of small debts ; they 
were superseded in 1847 by the County Courts, with the excep- 
tion of thoao of the City of London. 

Cruelty to Animals.— By the Act 24 & 25, Vict a 97, 
the uulaftful and malicious killing, maiming or wounding of 
cattle 18 felony It is punishable by penal serritudo for a tenn 
not exceeding fourteen years, and not lees than three, or by 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two years, with or 
without liard labour or solitary confinement. 

Curfew.— A Norman institution, introduced by William 
the Conqueror. On the ringing of the eurfew at eight o'clock 
in the evening all fires and candles were to be estinguishod 
under a severe penalty. It was abolished in HOD. 

Custom-Houae. — ^The honae or office where exports and 
importa are entered, and where the dutiee, drawbacks, and boun- 
ties payable or receivable, are settled ; and where ahipa are, as 
it is termed, d-eared out. The principal office is in Thames 
Street, nosir the Tower, London. There are minor or subordi- 
imto custom-houses in seaport towns. The Board of Customs 
consists of six Commiasionera, and a large working staff uf clerka. 
Hours ten to fonr, but in some dopartmenta oiue to fiix- 



Customs are duties clmrgei on Mmraodities export or 
import. The Customs are regulated by vnrioua Acts, m which 
Bpecific directionB aro given for the entry, (liBcliargiug, and ship- 
ping of all goods, inwards and outwards, with certain prohi>^H 
l>itioiis and restrictions a^ to tbe import iLud export of cerbiiu ^H 
gooda ; also fur re^nilating the coaetiog tnide, wliich term de- 
si^ates ull trado bj ma from any one part of the United King^ i 
dom to any other part. Ihoreof. In 1853 the several ficts then 
in foi-ce for the nianrLgoment of the Customs were conailidated. 

Custo3 Kotulorum (the Keeper of the Rolls), h the 
priucipal justice of the peace within the county, liut he is^ 
rather an officer than a. judge. 

DaHBgelt. — Ad annua] tar laid on the Anglo-Saxons, tiniti 
of Is. afterwards 2s. for every hide of land through the realm^ , 
fgr maintaining such a number of forces as wei'e thought sufR- 
cient to clear the British eeaa of Danish pirrttcfj, which in oiuly 
time&greatly annoyed our coasts. Danegelt was first imposed as a 
standing yearly tax on the whole nation, nudor King Ethclred, 
A.K. 9i>l. That prince, much distressed by the continual invo- 
fiious of tbe Danes, to procure a peace, was compelled to charge 
his people with heavy toiea, called danegeU. At first ho paid 
£10,000, then £1(1,000, thoti X24,O0O, after that X3(;,U00, aud 
lastly, £48,000. Edward the ConfeRsor reraittftd this tax 
William I. and II. reassumed it occHeionally, In the reign of 
Ileniy I. it was acooimted among the king's etanding revenues ; 
but King Stephen, on his coronation-dfty, abolished it for ever. 
No church or chnrchdand paid a ])enny to the danegdt; because, , 
a£ it IB set forth in an ancient Saxon law, the people of Engliuid 
placed more confidence in the prayers of the chnrch than in any 
military defence they could make. 

X)eaC0Il. — A minister in the chureh, wboso office is to assist | 
the prieat in divine service. He may perform any of the divine 
offices except pronouncing the absolution and coiiaccmting the 
Boly Eiwhitrmt No one can be ordained deacon under Iwonty-j 
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three yoara of age, except specially admitted by the Arclihislioji 
of Cajiterbnry. A deacon is not capable of any ecclesiastical 
promotion ; but ho may be cliaplain to a family, carate to a 
beneficed clergyman, or lecturer to a porisb cburch. 

Dean. — An. ecclesiastical dignitary. Deans are of six kiods. 
De/i7is of Chapters, who arc either of cathedral or collegiate 
oburcbeB. D^am of Peculiars, who have sometimes both juris- 
diotioa and cure of soula, and sometimes jurisdiction only. 
Kurai Deans, who are deputies of tho bishop to inspect tlie con- 
duct of the parochial clergy, to examine candidatea for confirma- 
tion, &C., and who are endowed M'ith an inferior de^ee of judi- 
cial authority. Dtans in the Colleges of onr Vniversities, who are 
officers appointed to superintend the bebavionr of the membera 
aud to enforce discipline, //onorarr/ Dearth, as the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal St James's, Ac. ; KnADea'm of Prannce*, thus tho 
Bishop of London is Dean of the province of Canterbury. 

The statute Z k i Vict. c. 11,1, providca that the old deanericfj, 
except in Wales, shall bancefortli he in the direct patronage of 
the Queen ; and no pei-son shall be capable of becoming dean, 
archdeoton, or canon, until ho baa been b:x years in priest's 
orders. A dean must rebide at least eight months in tlio ycai-. 

Beclaration of Right. — See Bill of Hiquts. 

Deed is the general term applied to a contract under seal, 
and has its essence by sealing, signing, aud delivery ; which laftt 
is the manual or constructive giving it to the party, with or to 
whiim the deed is made, aud ia generally presumed to be done 
where other essentials concur. Deeds are of various natures : 
deeds of lease, assignment, covenant, settlement, ifca A deed 
must be written on parchment or paper duly stiinipod, and 
must not he interlined or altered nfter the delivery. Some 
deeds arc required to be enrolled at length, aa deeds of bargain 
j»nd sale ; some only should have a m«TH7na/, i,«., .a memo- 
randum, containing the date, parties, and land or property 
conveyed, enrolled. 
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Defamation. — Sm Libel. 

Defendant. — Ta the person sueil in a personal actio 
suit, or iudicted for a misdcmtaiiour. Ho wlio ia uued in a 
refti action ia oallad tLo tenant j the former term is, however, 
the one most conamouly usod. 

Defender of the Faith (Fldd Defensor), a. peculinr title 
belonging to the king of England, first conferred hy Leo X. 
on Kiug Henry VIII. for writing against Mart.in Luther; it 
was aftorwards confirmed by Clement VU. On Henry's 8Up- 
preseing the houaea of religion at the tirao of the Ilcfomia- 
tion, the }'ope not only deprived him of hia title, but deposed 
him ft-om his crown also; though in the thirty-fifth ye-ar of his 
rei^, his title, Ac.j was confirmed by Parliament, and has 
uoDtJDued to be used by all succeeding kings to the present 
timo. Chamber! ay ne soys, the title belonged to the kings of 
England before that time, and for proof of which appeals to 
Bcveral charters granted to the University of Oxford. 

Deleg:ates, High Court of. — Was formerly the gieat 
court of appeal in all eeclesiastical causes. These delegates 
were appointed by the kiug'a commission under his great seal, 
issuing out of Chancery, to represent bis royal person, and hear 
all appeals to bim made by rirtnc of the statute 2o Henry YIII. 
C. 19. This commission was usually filled by lords spiritual 
oud temporal, judges of the courts at Wcatmioster, and dootora 
of the civil law. Appeids to Home were always looked upon 
by the English nation, even in the times of Popciy, with an 
evil eyo, as being contrary to the liberty of the subject 
and tho independence of the whole realm ; and were firat 
introduced in very lurlmlent times, in the sistceuth year of 
King St«piien (a.d. II^I), at the same period that iho civil 
and canon laws were first imported into England. But in a 
few years after, to obviittc this growing practice, tbo consti- 
tntions made at Clarendon expressly declare, that appeals in 
causes eccksituftical ought to lie from the archdeacon to the 
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diocesan; from the diocesan to the archblaliop of the proviuce; 
aiul from the archbishop to the king; and are not to procoed 
any farther without special licenae from the crown. The advan- 
tage liowever that was givcu iu the reigu of Kin^ Johii, and 
his Hon Honry III. to the eiicroaching power of the Pdjw, who 
was ever desirous of impi'ovini? all opportnnitieB of eiteudiug 
his junadictioii to Britaiu, at length riveted the custom of 
appcaliug to Home hi causas ecclesiastifral so strougly, that it 
never corild be thoroughly broken off, till the gi-and nijitvire 
hiippcoed in the roigu of Henry VIII,, when all the jurisdiction 
usurped by the Pope iu matters ecclesiaatical was restored to 
the crown, to which It originally belongetl. This court was 
aftorviards abolished, and the Judicial Committee of the Trivy 
Council constituted the Court of Appeal in ecclefiiastical causeH. 

Demain, or Demesne, ia law, is commoaly tuderstood to 
he the lord's chief manor-place, with the lands thereto belyngiug, 
which he and his ancestors have, time out of mind, kept iu their 
own manual occupation. 

Demurrage, in commerce, an allowance made to the 
master of a ship by the merchauts, for staying in a port, longer 
than the time first appointed for his departure. The claim for 
demurrage ceases as soon as the ship is cleared out aud rotviy 
for sailmg, even if she he deta,iQcd by tem{«stuous weather. 

Demurrer, in law, a stop put to any action u\iuu some 
point of difficulty which rauat be determined by the court 
before any further pnKieedings can be had in the suit. 

DenlzeUr iu law, ati alien made a suViject by letters-patent ; 

or who baa acquired the privileges of a natiu-al hum Bubject 

pursnant to 7 & 8 Vict. o. GG, A denizen is in a kind 

of middle state between an alien and a natural bom subject, 

and partakes of both of them. He may take laiida by 

puiThtuiO or devise, which an ahen may not ; hut cannot take 

by iuheritance ; for his parent, throu;jrh whom ho must claim, 

being an alien, bud no inheritable blood, wii VXidt^Xtrca. v^wSwi. 
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(MJDvey noue to the son ; ami, upon a like defect of blo>:)il» 
tlie iiitiue uf a denizen born before dculzatlou camiQl iiiht-iifc] 
to him ; but hia Ibbuq born iiftvr may. A denizen is nul 
fiicusod from paying the alitjn's duty, and Borae other mai 
oantLlo burdeuB. No denizen can be of the Privy Couudl,-j 
or either Honsa of Parliiunent, or have any of&ce of tri 
civil or milittiry, or be capuble of ujiy grant of lands, JiC, frot 
the crown. 

Deodand. — Any pci-aonal oliattel which was forfeited bj 
" moving; t(i the death" of a person. In strictness, if the tiling 
which kills was In motion, not only that part which gave tl 
wound (as the wheel which runs over a man's body and killd 
him), but all things which moved with it and helped to mo 
the load more daugerona {as the cart and loading, whii 
increase the pressiu^e of the wheel) were forfeited. Where a^ 
thing not in motion was the occasion of a man's death, aa if 
man fell from a cart wheel, tho thinjf ah>no, i.p., wlteel, wi 
forfeited. The deodand, viz., the produce of the sale, generallj 
bcluugod or was forfeited to the Crown, but, by fucacriplion 
custom, it might belong to the lord of a manor or IHuc^ise ; u 
either oas© it waa, by anoient law, to bo laid out m pioutf] 
Uf., charitable, uses, not for sTiperstitioua or even religion 
purpuaea. Tbis forfeiture was abohahed by 9 Jk 10 Vict 
c G2. 

Seponeut. — A person who makes an affidavit ; a witness! 
one wbo gives his teetimony in a coiul of jnatice. 

Deposition, in law, the testimony given in ooiirt hy 
witness upon oath. It ia also used for the sequestering 
depriving a pei-aon of his dignity and office. 

Deprivation^ iu the common law, tho act of bereaviuj 
divesting, or takiag away a spiritual promotion or dignity : 
when a bishop, vicar, pi-obcnd, or the like, is doposod or dcprivt 
of his proferment, for some matter, or fault, in fact, or in lawJ 
Deprivation is of two kinds : a Len^cio, et ab o^ido. 
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Deprivation a henefido is, when for some great brims a 
minister is wholly and for ever deprived of his living or pre- 
ferment: which differs from suspension, in that the latter is 
only temporary. 

Deprivation ab officio, is when a minister is for ever deprived 
of his order : which is the same, in reality, with what we other- 
wise call deposition and degradation; and is usually for some 
heinous crime, and is performed by the bishop in a solemn 
manner. 

Detinue, in law, a writ or action that lies against one 
who has goods or other things delivered to him to keep, and 
afterwards refuses to deliver them. In this action, the thing 
detained is generally to be recovered, and not damages; but if 
one cannot recover the thing itself, damages may be recovered 
for the thing, and also for the detainer. Detinue lies for any 
thing certain and valuable, wherein one may have a property or 
right ; as for a horse, cow, sheep, hens, dogs, jewels, plate, 
cloth, bags of money, sacks of com, <fec. 

Diocese. — The circuit of every bishop's jurisdiction; it 
is divided into archdeaconries, each archdeaconry into rural 
fleaneries, and rural deaneries into parishes. A table of the 
English and Welsh dioceses and their jurisdictions is subjoined. 

Dioceae. J urisdiotion. 



£ 



Canterbury (Arch- 
diocese) . 



Bath and Wells 

Chichester 
Ely . 



^ Exeter 
\ 



All Kent (except the city of Bochester and 
deanery of the same), the parishes of Ad- 
dington and Croydon, together with the 
district of I^nibeth Palace, in the county 
of Surrey. 

Nearly the whole of the county of Somerset. 

The whole county of Sussex, 

Nearly the whole of Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and Bedfordshire, and piirt 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, a(yacent to Cam- 
hridgeahire. 

Cornwall and Devonahixe, saiA. 'Cos. '5i«S^i."3 
Ifilands, 




to 

i 

J 
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Glvuccbter aiid bristul 

Hereford . 

Lictifield . 

Lincoln . 
Liimlon . 

Norwicli . 
Oxford . 
Pet(.«rborou;^'li 

Salisbury . 

WiQchcatcr 

Worcester. 

/'St. Asaph 



Bangor 

Llandatr 
Saiut Dttriil'n 



Vork (jVrchdiocose) 
Uurliam . 

Carlisle . 

Ctcstar . 
Manobcster 



Sodot Mid M»n . 



Gtoiiiu^lpi'shire niiil raty of Bristol, n part of 

Wiltshire adjacent to GJouceBteraliire, and 

the (lariali uf Botlminster. 
HefL^i'oidKhire and parts of Salop, UanmoatlL, 

liadiiui' Qiid Woi'iiedtcr fehires. 
StKlTonisIiii'o, and ttic grnatHSt jwrt of Derby 

shirii, Warvi-ickshiie, and Salop. 
Lincoln ami NoLtiit^liuiii shines. 
London, Middlesex, and parisbes in conntiefl 

cf Surrey, Empx, and Kent, aliout tun 

mdea ronud L,ondini. 
All Norf<.iIk and SnfTnlk. wilh the excaptioD 

of Ihe Arciideacoury oFSitdbHry, 
Osfoidsliire, Uiiukingham&liiie, Borksliiro, 

and parts of Wiltshiro, 
Northampton, KutlaTid, and JvciteatLT sliires. 
The (lefincry tiiid city of Bocliester m Kent ; 

Uertfordfliiiro and Essex, exc<?jit tlm 

piiriHlios in tlm liittet within eiglit or ten 

miles of London. 
AU Doreetshiit; ; the parighes of Holweli 

iSomcrdftli und Tliurnecomli (Davtin); wid 

parts of Wiltshira iiud Bcrkstiin-. 
Surrey (except certain panahesneii.rLoudoD), 

lUiila, Gunnisuy, anil J«rsfty. 
Nearly nil WoicesWi'^Iiii'o, tlitt ni-chdcawnj ry 

of Coventry, and parts of Stallordshira and 

OloiiueatersliirL'. 
The whol'C countica of Flint and Denbigh, 

ami part-i of the couiitios of SiJop, uid 
. Montgomery. 
Tliu whole ::oiintios of Anglcaea, Cnmarvon, 

and McriouL'th, aad ^tart of Montgompry. 
Tlie coutitida of lilamor^an and Moinnoutli. 
Vnxla uC l_'LiiTiiiarthi;ii8hLre, reiiihiiikflshire, 

Brecknock t^hii'o, RaduorHhiixt. Cardigan* 

sliire, MoiitgoniPiysbire, and Jlerolnrd- 

shire. 

All th« connty of York not iu ttie dinneM nf 

Kipon. 
The foiiiitifw of Durham. N^irthtinibiLrhmd, 

and tlic district called Hoxhntusliire, 
Tho coButita of Cumberland and AVcstaiore- 

land, and the deanerifts of Furncss and 

Uartrncl in Lani-'aahiro. 
Tho ouiinly of Chu^liire, with the archii&ii- 

conry of Liveipool. 
Alniont tlie wli^ile of (.ancaabire. 
Tito (TTcater pait of thu West Biding of 

Yorkflliire. 
The Islo or Man. 
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Divorce. — ^Divorces are of two kinds, namely, A metttd et 
ihoifi [U-om bed aud board), and a mncuJo matrhnmiii (from the 
Ifond of mairitige). A divoroo from bed and boan! does not 
dissolve tho mjuriago ; for the canBe of it is Biibaoqoent to the 
utarriiLge, aud aiipposes the marriage to be lawful : thi» divorce 
may be by roaaon of adultery iu either of the i>artifs, for cruelty 
of the hasbaud, ic. Aud as it does not dissolve the marriage 
so it does not debar the woman of her dower, or bastardise the 
issue, or make void any estate for the hfe of husband and wife. 
A divorce from the bond of marriage, al>8olutely dissolves the 
marriage, aud makes it void from^ the begiauing, the canses of 
it being precedent to the marriage, as precontract with some 
other peraou, consanguinity or affiuity within tho Levitical 
degrees, ic This divorce enables the parties to marry again ; 
but this is not tho case with respect to a diTorce from bed and 
board ou]y. By 30 & 21 Vict, c 85, the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes has been eatablislied, aboUahiiig tho powor 
of the ecclcsiaatioal court In theae matters. This court is pre- 
sided over by three jud^s, the judge of the Pi-obate Court 
being Olio. Various recent acta liave amended and ertendod 
its jurisdiction. 

Doctors' Commons. — Soon after the accession of 
Henry Vltl., in 1509, aonio civilians privileged to plead in tho 
Court of Ajches formed a plan of association, by winch they 
were to occupy contiguous houses aud board in common. The 
Bjjut firist selected by them is not i*Gcordod ; but in February. 
1568, Dr. Hemy Hervio pmcured a lease of Montjoy Huuse 
aud other teiLementa, whidi he dovoted to the accommodation 
of tho advocates, aud which received the title of Doctors' 
Commons. The original edifice was destroyed in 16G6 by the 
great fire of London. The courts were held in Kesex House, 
Strand, until the college was rebuilt in 1672. They wore incor- 
porated iu June, 1768, na "The College of Doctors of Law, 
osercoDt in tho Eccluaiastical and AdmiraXv-j (^mxW "^^i^usjci 



Commons consiBted of five eourta ; viz., tho Court of Arches, 
tiie Proro^tivQ Court, the Court of Faculties or Disjiuiiaii-tiuua, 
tlie Consistory Court, anil the High Court of Adum-altj. The 
new courts of Divorco and Mfitrimonial CauaoB and of Pl-obate 
came into operntioii in Jimuary, 1858. 

Domesday, or Doomsday, Book, a most ancicut 
record, made iu the time of WilhiLm I., containing a survey of 
all the lauds of England. It consista of two volumes, a gi-eater 
and 4 lu'sa. Tho firat is a Itirga folio, written on 382 duublo 
pages of vellum, iu a small but plain character ; cauh page 
having a double colunin. Some of the capital letters and 
priucipal pa>iK.ijjG8 are touched with red ink ; and tho names 
of towua, uiiinors, rf:c., havo strokes of red ink ruu across 
thera, appareutly for the purpose of catching the eye. This 
volume contains the description of 31 couaties. The other 
Volume is in quarto, wiitten upon 4:50 double pages of vellum, 
but iu a single column, ami in a large but very fair character. 
It contains the oouutiea of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the 
couuty of Rutland included in that of Northampton, and part 
of Lancashire iu the couuties uf York and Clicster. This work, 
according to the red book in the Exchequer, waa begun by order 
of William the Conqueror, with the advice of his Piirliament, in 
the year of our Lord lOSO, and completed in the year 1086. 
The reason given for taking this survey, as assigned by soverol 
aiioient records and historians, was, that every man sliould be 
satisfied with his own right, and not usurp with impunity what 
belonged to another. But, besides this, it is said by othei"8, 
that now all those who possessed landed estates became vassalit 
to the king, and paid him so much money by way of fee or 
homuge iu proportion to the lauds they held. . This appeai-B 
very pixihable, as there was at that time extant a general survey 
of the whole kingdom, tu:ido by order of King Alfred. 

For the execution of tho survey recorded in Domeeday Book, 
oomiaiBsiotwi's were sent into every county and shire ; and juries 
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Biimmoned in each hundred, ont of all orders of freemen, from 
Ijaroua down to Cho lowcist furmcirs. Tiieso comniiijsioiiers vere 
to be kformed by the iuhabitauta, upon oatb, of the name of 
eaoh manor, and that of its owner ; also by vhom it wa« held 
ill the time of Edward the Confessor ; the number of hides ; tlie 
quantity of wocil, of ptiHtiire, and of meadow-laud ; how many 
jjlougha were iu the demesne, aud how many in the t-enauted 
part of it ; how many mills, how many fish-ponds or fi&Leries 
belonged to it ; with the value of the whole togcthur in tlio 
time of King Edward, as well ns when granted by King William, 
and at the time of this survey ; also whether it was capable of 
improvement, or of beiufj advanced lu its value ; they were like- 
wise directed to return the tenants of every degree, the qmxutity 
of lands then and formerly held by each of them, what wa« the 
number of villains or slaves, and also the number and kinds of 
their cattle and live stock. These inquisitions being fir^t ma- 
thodised iu the county, wero afterwards sent up to the Ring's 
Exchequer. So minute was the survey that tho writer of tha 
contemporaiy portion of tho Saxon chronicle records ; "So very 
narrowly he caused it to be traced out, that there wus not a 
single hide, uur one virgate of laud, nor even an ox, or a cow, 
nor a swiue was left that was not set down." 

For fiome rcaaou left uuexplained, many parts of England 
were unuiu'veyod. ?forthuniberland, CLunberhud, Westmore- 
land, aud Durham are not desaribed in the aurvey. LancasLiro 
does not appear under its proper name : but Furacsa ami the 
nurthem part of the county, as well as the south of Westraore- 
Uuidj with a part of Cumberland, are included withiu the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Tlmt part of Laiicanhiro which liea 
between the Kibble and Mersey is aubjoined to Cliesiiiro ; and 
part of llutlandiihire is described in the counties of Northampton 
and Lincoln, 

Tho authority of Domesday Book is never permitted to be 
called in questiou ; aud always, wbeu 'A \usa Xwvsm "wyyEfflax^ 



to difltin^tsh whether lands were heUl in aucieut dctlicsDC, or in 
tmy other manner, recourse haa been bad to Domesdaj Book, 
aud to that only, to doteimino the doubt. From this definitive 
authority, from which, as from the sentence pronounced nt 
ftimifiday^ or the day of judgment, there oonld be no a]n>eal, the 
name of the book is aaid to have been derived. But Stowe 
assigns another reason fur this appellation, namely, that Domes- 
day Book is a corruption of domus Dei book, a title given it 
because heretofore depoeited ia the King's treasury, in a placo 
of the church of Westoiiuster or Winchester, called domm Dei. 

Domeaday Book is now preserved in Her Majesty's Reoord 
Office. 

Dower, is a third jiart or other customary share of auoh 
lands of inheritance whereof the huaband waa owner daring the 
marriage, which the -n-ife is to enjoy during her life, unless she 
acknowledges a deed parting with this right, which attaches on 
all land not convoyed to the husband in a epecial manner, for 
tho purpoao of barring this right, or whera the wife haa not 
released it before marriage in coneideration of a jointure or 
other provision, whether he aold it during tho marri»ge or not 
But women married after the l&t of January, 1834, cannot 
claim dower out of land disposed ^if by their husbands in their • 
lifetime, or by their will. Again, any partial incwmbrsuices 
etfected by their hubbands are good against dowoi". Husbanda 
also may defeat thoir wives' dower by any prospective instru- 
meut during the marriage, or by will ; so that in the map- 
riugos taking place on or al'ter the 1st of January, 1831, 
this estato will not so frequently attach.— ir« Husband and 
'Wive. 

Duchy of Lancaster. — Sfe Lanoastbii. 

Duchy Court of Lancaster. — A tribunal of special 

juriBdiction, held before tho chancellor of the duchy or his 

deputy, concerning all mattcra of equity relating to lands holdeii 

of the Crown lu right of the duchy of Lancaster. The proceed- 
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ings m. tliis ooiui arc the eame ua ou the equity side of the 

Court of Chancery. 

Duel. — 'S**-*? MCRDKR. 

Duke. — The highest title of honour next to the Prince 
of WflJea. It is a mere title of diguitj, without giving luiy 
territory or jurisdictioti over tho plaoc whouce t-he titio is 
taken. 

Durham, County Palatine of.— This jurisdiction, 
which was veeteil until a very recent perio«I in the iJirthop of 
Durham for the time bclog, is uow tmusferred to the Crown by 
6 Will 4, c. 19 (Juno 21, 183C). 

Earl, a Bi-itish title of nobility, ueit below a. marquia, and 
above a viscount. The title ia bo aiicicut that its original caii- 
not be clearly traced out This much, however, seems tolembly 
certuiu, that among tho Saxons thoy were called edldofnim, 
qintsi elder tneu, signifying tho siunc with senior or saiator 
among tho Komaoa; and also gchiremrn, bt'cau»e they had each 
of them the civil govenimout of a several division or shire. On 
tho irruption of tbo Daiies they changed their name& to eoreU, 
whicb, according to Camden, signified tho same in their lan- 
gut^e. In Latin they are called comitts (a title first used ia 
the empire), from being the king's attendants. After tho Nor- 
man conquest thoy were fipr some time callod counts, from the 
French ; but they did not long retain that name thcranelvos, 
though their shires are from thence called countiea to this day. 
At present the title is accompanied by no territory, private or 
judicial rights, but merely confera nobility and an hereditary 
seat in the House of Lords. In writs, oeramiseioriB, and other 
formal instruments, the Queen, when she mentions any iiiccr 
of the degree of an earl, usually styles him " trUBty and well- 
belovcd musing an appellation as ancient us the reign of Henry 
iy.,wbubeittgoitherby his wirc,hi8 mother, or his siijtera, actually 
related or allied to every oarl in the kingdom, artfully and con- 
stantly acknowledged that connection U\ qX\, \i\& VaWtox* wi\ 
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other pulilic acts ; vlieuco the oBage has iluuuendeU to tiis 8ac> 
ceasore, though t}ic reaaou lias long ago failed. 

Earl Marshal of England.— A great officer of state, 
who had anciently Bcveral courts under his jiiriadictian, as the 
Court of Chivalrj' suiil the Court of Honour. Under him is the 
Hcralda' Cullege. This ttffiixj is of great antiquity, and haa been 
for seveml ages hereditary in the family of the Howards. Roger 
de Moutgumuiyj Marshal gf tho Nonniui amiy fit the Conquest, 
ifi siiid to have been the first M.ireha! of Kngknd. 

East India Company. — This celebrateii awwciation for 
the purpose of carrying on trade with tlie East Indies was 
formed in Loudon a.d. ISdO, and obtained its charter Dec. 31, 
1600. lu 1635 a rival company was estnijlished by Sir William 
Courten and chartered by Cliarles I., but the two associations 
iiiiited in IB-IO. In 1657, Cromwell renewed their charter, 
vliich was confiraied by Ciiarlea IF. in 16G1, and again in 1677. 
In 1G94 the East-India trade was thrtvwn open, but in 1G98 
ft new compouy obtained a monopoly, in e:cchange for a loan 
to Govemment of .£2,000,000. In 1703, however, the old and 
new companies amalganiated, and formed the " United Com- 
pany of Merchanta of England trading to the Kast Indies." 
Tn 1772 the company waa compelled to apply for a loan, and 
in 1784 the Board of Control waa erected by 24 Ceo. III. c. 25, 
j to regulate the dvil and militai*y government of the company's 
I tciritories. By 53 Geo. III. c. 15S, a. 7 (July 21, 1813), tlie 
I imixirtation of any goods but tea from any phico except China 
^^ was declared free to all Bntit>h subjects, and tho commercial 
^^boharacter of the company was abolished by 3 tfc 4 Will. IV, 
^^V c 85 (Aug. 28, 1833). The number of directors wns reduced 
^^urom twenty-four to eighteen by 1(5 k 17 Vict. c. 95 (Aug. 20, 
^^Bl853), and the govermnent of India was finally traut^ferred 
^^Jfrom the company to the Crown by 21 A 32 Vict, c. 106 
^H ag. 2, 1858), which vested in Her Mnjesty all the rights 
^H eriy exercised by the company. — See India, Council of. 
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Easter Dues we small Buraa of money p^d to tliB pani- 
eliiiil clei)^ by t\ic pariijIiionerB at Easter lis a compcusatioii for 
l)eri*onal tithes or the tithe for persoual labour. 

Ecclesiastical Conuuission OfB.ce. — Tbis office was 
usUtblisLed itt 1834 for tlio purposo of equiiliaing the iucomea 
derived from bishojirics, cliiirth livings, uud clerical offices ; for 
the general mntmgement of church property, and to organise 
u proper diatribiitiou of the church fuuda. The chief digui- 
tarioa of Church and State arc « ojfau ecclesiastical commis- 
aeuere, but the two paid commissiouers are de fitcto the hends 
oS this department. Huurrt 10 to o. WhJtehalL 

Ecclesiastical Corporations. — Koelesiastical coi^jo- 
rations are such bodies whoso members are entirely spiritual 
persona. Sole curporatioua aro composGd of bishapB, certain 
deauB and prebendnries, and all archdeacons, rectors, and 
vicfti-a; corporations aggregate are ^ouipoacd of deans and 
chapters. They are erected for the furtherance of religion, and 
to perpetuate tlie rights of the churclj. The ortUnary is their 
vi8it4ir by the commou law. The Pupe formerly, and now tho 
Crown, as the supreme ordinary, is the Tisitor of the archbifdiop 
or uiutropolitan. The metropulitau has the chaise and coercion 
of all his sufiragau bishops, and the bishops in their aevcral 
dioceseK are, in ecclesiaBtical matters, the visitors of all deaua 
and chapters, of all parsons, and of all other spiritual corpora- 
tions. 

Ecclesiastical Courts. — In the time of tlic Anglo- 
Saxons there was no sort of dlstiuotion between the lay and 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; the County Court was as much 
a spiritual as a temporal tribumd ; the rights of the church, 
were ascertained and asserted at tho same time, and liy the 
same judges, as the rights of the laity. For this puqwae tho 
bishop of the diocese, and the alderman, or in his absence the 
ahcrilf of the eounty, used to eit together in the County Co 
and hod there the cognizauco of all cuubcs, as well «CKX««tw 



as civil ; a suporior deferenoo being pnid tu the bishoji'e opinion^ 
in spiritual mattci-s, and to tliut of iho Itty-jwdges in temiwral. 
This uuion of jiowor was very advanfjigeoua to them both : the 
presence of the bishop added weiglit aud revorcuce to tlw 
shurifTii pn>ctjetliiigfl, aud the autliority of the sUcriff waa^ 
equaUy uaeful to the biehop, by eufamug obedience to hisi 
decrees among siioh refV&ctory oftt^nderB aa would othcrwiss 
have despised the thunder of more ecclesiastical censures. 
But so moderate and rational a plan was wholly inoonBistent 
with those views of ambition that were then forming by the 
Court of Rome. It soon became an (established maxim in the 
Papal aystem of policy that all eccleaiiiatical personSj aud uU 
eccleaiastical causes, should bo solely and entirely Bubject to 
Bcdeaiasticftl juiiadictioQ only ; which jurisdiction was Bupposed 
to be lodged in the first place in the Tope, by divine indefeasible 
right and investiture from Christ himselfj aud through him in 
all inferior tribunals, 

It was not, however, till after the Normrm conqueat that 
this doctrine was received in England ; when William I. waa 
at length prevailed upon to etjtabliah this fatal encroachment, 
and separate the ecclesiastical court from the civil ; whether ' 
actuated by principles of bigotry, or l>y those of a more refined 
policy, in order to discountenance the laws of King Edward 
abounding with the spii'it of Saxou liberty, is not altogether 
oortain. But the lattor, if not the cause, was undoubtedly the 
oonBcquenco, of this separation : for the Saxon laws were soon 
overborne by the Norman jiisticiaries, when the County Court 
fell into difiregard by the bishop's withdrawing his presence, in 
obedience to the charter of the Conqueror, which prohibited 
any spiritual cause from being tried in the Bscular cuurtsj, aud 
commanded the suitors to appear before the bisliop ouly»j 

lose decisions were directed to conform to the ennon law. 

•jj Henry I. at bis accession, amon^ other reetorattons of j 
vws of King Edward the Coufcssor, revived this of thai 
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union of the oiril and ecclesiastical courts, which was, accordiiig 
ti> Sir Edward Coks, after tho grcut heat of the Cuu(|ueBt waa 
past, only a reetitutiou of the ancient law of EngUind. This 
howcTcr waa ill reli&bed by the Popish clergy, -who, imdcr the 
guidance of Archbishop Anselm, very early disapproved of a 
meaauro that put them on a levol with the laity, uad subjected 
Bpiritual men aud causes to the iuepection of the eeculai- magJH- 
ti-aten j and, therefore, in their synod at WeatmiuBter, 3 Hen. I., 
they ordained that no bishop ehotdd attend the discussion of 
temporal causes, which soon dissolved this newly effected uuiou. 
And when, upon tho death of King Henry I., Stephen was 
brought in and supported by the clergy, wc fiud one nrtiule of 
the oatli wliich they ioipused upon him was, that ecclesiastical 
persons and ecclesiastical causes should be subject only to the 
biabop'e joriisdiction. And aa it was about that time that the 
contest and emulation began between the laws of England and 
those of Rome, the temporal courts adhering to the former and 
the Bpiritual adopting the latter, as their rule of proceeding, 
this widened the breach between them, and made a coaJitlou 
afterwards impi-acticable ; which probably would elisQ have been 
effected at the general reformation of the church. 

The EcclsRinstical Courts are the Archdeacon's Court, the Con- 
sistory CciirtB, the Court of Arches^ the Court of Pocidiars, the 
Prerogative Courts of the two archbishops, the Faculty Court, 
and the Privy Council, which is tlie Appeal Court. In July, 
1S30, a oomroijwion wsis appointed to inquiro into their practice 
aud jurisdiction, which recommended sundry important changes 
in 1832. The Probate and Dirorcg Court, estaljhHhed by 
20 &. 21 Vict. 0. 77, k. 3 (Aug. 25, 1S57), abolished all the 
authority of the EcdeaiasticuJ Courts iu matters relating to 
wills, &c. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill.— Tn consequence of the 
Papal biUI of Sept, 30, I.S.50, by which an attempt was made 
to establish a Roman Catholic hicra.rcV!g m. "E.-c'^mA-, \i«6i. 
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JoJiu Russell, then Trime Minister, introduced a monsure into 
jiarliamcut Fob. 7, ISJl, which was read for the thinl time, 
and pasacd July 4. By thia Ac-t the Papal brief waa declared 
null and void, and el line of £100 was imposed on all tmah q& 
»limild ondefxvour to carry it into pflnnt. 

Education. — Among tho ancient Greeks and Romaiicf, 
education was cliie£y con-ied on in the achoola of philosophy. 
Tho Britoua left all learning to the Druida. The Sa:syn children 
were tauglit to repeat the psalms and other l>ook8 by heart, 
reading' Vising Ktill uncommon in the time of Alfred. The Eng. 
lish laognago waii not apoken in the twelfth century ; but after 
the Normau period children learned their ieasona iu English, 
and afterwards tmnalated them into French. Reading and 
writing became the chief branches of education in the fourteenth 
century. The following are some of the moat important dates 
connected with the subject :— 
A.n. 
680. Alfred the Great invites learned foreigners to establish 

aobuola in his dominimis. 
1070. Westminster School is founded about this year. 
ll9tL Sampson^ abbot of St. Edmund's, fonnds a uchool at 

Bury St. Ediniind'a for forty [Kior boys. 
1337. WinchcBLer School is founded by William of Wjke- 

ham. 
1441. Eton Collepe is founded by Henry VI. 
lfl.52. Christ's Hospital, or the Blue-coat School, is founded. 
1560. Westmiuster School is re-founded by Queen Elizabeth. 
IflG7. Rugby School is founded. 
It185. H.-irrow School is founded. 

1690. The first mutuaJ-iiuprovement society is estabhEhed in 
London, under the title of the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Mamiera. 
1098. Tho Society for Promotuig Chrtstian Knowledge k 
founded. 
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A.D. 

1783. Sunday schools are established by Mr. Robert Raikesi 
1785. The Society for the Support and Encouragement of 

Sunday Schools is founded. 
1788. The first Reform School is established by the Philan- 
thropic Society. 
1803. The Sunday School Union is established. 
1805. Joseph Lancaster founds the British and Foreign School 

Society. 
1807. Mr. Whitbread proposes the establishment of parochial 

schools, on the monitorial system, to the House of 

Commons, by whom it is rejected. 
1811, Andrew Bell founds the National School Society ; and 

the Rev. Mr. Charles establishes the first adult school 

at Bala, in Wales. 
1818. A committee of the House of Commons pubhshes its 

reports on the state of endowed schools in England. 
1 823. The first mechanics* institution is established at London. 
1825. The Society for the Difl^usion of Useful Knowledge is 

founded. 
1837. The first " Ragged " School is opened at Westminster. 
1839. The Council of Education is appointed. 

1843. The Field Lane Ragged School is opened. 

1844. The Ragged School Union is formed. 

1857. June 18. The convocation of the Oxford University 

passes a statute authorising middle-class examina- 
tions. June 22. An educational congress is held in 
London, under the presidency of the Prince Consort. 

1858. June 21. Middle-class examinations commence at Ox- 

ford. 

1859. July 6. Her Majesty appoints a Committee of Council 

on Education to superintend the application of a,ny 
Bums of money voted by Parliament for the purpose 
of promoting public education. 
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1861. .Tnly 21. Minute of tha Cotnraittee of Council 

Education, establishing a revised code of Regula-' 

tioas, to come into operation after March 31, 

1862. 

1864. Novemljer 14. First Meetiiigof the Royal Commissioa] 

appointed to inquire into the State of Education 

Scotland, in Edintmrgh. 

X^ectment. In English law a ivrit or action, which liei 

for the lessee for years, on his being ejected or put out of hia 

land, before the cxpiratiou cif his term, either by the lessor or 

Stranger. It may also be brought by the lessor agnonst tb* 

leasee, for rent in arrears, or holding over his term, itc. Eject 

meiit of late years ta become an action in the place of many roc 

actions ; and this is now the common action for trial of titlca, anc 

recovering of lands, itc, illegally held from the right owner. 

Sleemosynary Corporations arc those cunstitutei 
for the perpetual tlistributiun of the free alms, or bouuty, of tliaj 
founder of them to such ]>ersouii an he has directed. Of tl 
kind are all hospitals for the raaintemmce of the poor, sick, au( 
impotent ; and all oolleges, both in oiu- universities and out 
of them which are founded for two pnrposos: 1. For the pr 
motion of piety and learning by proper regnlations and ordis 
nances. 2. For imparting aasistance to the members of thoe 
bodies, in order to enable them to prosecute their devotion 
studios with g^roater case aud assiiluify. All these eleemnsynar 
corporations ai-e, strictly speaking, lay, and not ecclesiastict 
even though composed of ecclesiastical pcrsoBB, and althougl 
Uiey in some things partake of the nature, privileges, and 
strictions of ecclesiastical bodies. Accordmgly thay are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the EcclEsiastical Courts, or 
the TisitatiouB of the ordinary or diocesan in their spiritua 
cliaractcra. 

Embezzlement. Tbo pilfering or purloiuiug money oi 
property entrttsted to any one as a servant or agent, or for 
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particular purpose. Clerks and aervants receiving and ^mbezi- 
liiig the money or property of their cmployerB sliall he dceirmd 
to have stolen the same, and shall ho puuiahcd by ponal 
Bervitiide ft>r a term not eiceeding fourteen, nor less than three 
years, or by imprisonment not exceeding two yoara. With 
respect to clerks and eerrants, it must be noted tbat to bring a 
Bfirvaut nr clork within the law, it nuiat be shown that ho waB 
authorisBd to receive it ; and if a pereian, who, not being a dork 
or servant, in a single iustanoe is requested to receive money, 
receives and embezzles it, he cannot bo convicted of embezzle- 
ment. Embezzlement by any officer or sei-vant of the Banks of 
England or Ireland is a felony, piiniBhable by penal servitude for 
life or not less than three years, or imi>riscnmout not exocediug 
two years. 

Siiublements. When a touaut from year to yeaTf or auy 
person whose tenancy is aot determined by the tenor of the 
lease or agreement under which be holds tbe land, sows the 
land, tbe tenant or executors Ghall reap tbe crops which have 
been so sown ; hot it is otherwise in respect of leaseholders, or 
those whose tenancies expire at a particular day, as at the 
end of the lease or other specific time agreed on at the com- 
mencement of the tenanoy, except by custom cs to way-going 
cmpg, ti;c. These crops arc termed end/lemints. 

iEinber Days. I'opo Calixtua I. (a.d. S18 — 223) ap- 
pointed certain fiiat-days for imploring the Divino blessing on 
the fniits of the earth and on the ordinations of priests, which 
were celebrated at these times. From the custom of strewing 
aaboB or embers upon the head on these occasions, the daya 
wore called ember days, and the weeks in which they fell ember 
weeks. They occur four times a year, being the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Snuday in Lout, after Whit- 
sunday, after September 14 (the Feast of Holy Cross), and after 
December 13 (the Feast of St. Lucia). Thoy are now ohieflY 
noticed beciiuse the <»nou appovuts ttift ^uti(iA"5& vifeiX ■sAvkt; "Cs 
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ember weeks for t!ie purposes of ordination : though the bishops 
may ordaiu on any Sunday or holidny if they plense. 

Emigration was placed under Ibc roguhtion of a Govern- 
ment commiasion in 1831. It was one of the modes of relief 
proposed by tbo Poor Law Aiaendmiiiit Act, 4 <k 5 Will IV., 
c. 7G, B. C2 (Augiist 14, 1834), aud iu Januiu-y, 1840, was placed 
under the supen'islon of commifiaioners, appohitod under the 
royal sign mtuiual, as the Land and Emigi-ation Board. The 
conveyance of emigrants from the United Kingdom was at first 
regulated by ft .t f> WOL IT. c. 53 (August 31, 1835), which 
was amended by the Passengers Act, & ifc 6 Vict. c. 107 (August 
12, 1842). 
England, Bank of. See Bank or. 
Bnlistxnent. The enlistment of British Bubjects to aerve 
in foreign arniitis was prohibited by 59 Oeo. HI. c. 69 (July 3 
1813). By 5 ifc 6 Will. IV., c. 24 (August 21, 1835), cnhstment 
of sailora was limited to five years ; and by 10 i 11 Vict, c, 37 
(June 21, 1847), military service uras restricted to ten years in 
the iufimtry, and twelve years iu the cavalry, artillery, and 
marines. 

Entail is an estate-tail " a freehold of inheritance, limited 
to a person and the heirs of his body general or spoeittl, malo oi* 
female." The custom of cunfming the succession to property in 
this manner reaultcd fi^m the desire of the nobility to retain 
their possessious in tbeir own famihes. It was commenced by 
the second statute of Wcatrmnster, 13 Edw. T. c. 1 (12S5). 
I Owing to the inofficacy of attainders of treason when estates 

^^m were protected by outaila, they were evaded in 1472 by a deci- 
^^^ liiyu that comtnon recoveries should conatitiitc a bar to an entail. 
I By 2G llenrj- VllL, o. 13 (1534), high treasuu confiscates £in- 

I tailed property to the Crown ; and hy 21 James I. c 19, a. 13 
I (162?)), entailed estates were permitted to be sold in cases of 

I bankruptcy. This latter Act was repealed by 6 (Jeo. IV., a Ifi, 

t s. 05 (Mny 2, IS25), wJiich was again BUpiiJautod by 3 i 4 Will. 
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IV., 0. 74, ss. 55— G5 (August 28, 1333), and 13 & 13 Viot c. 
lOG, B. SOS (August 1, 1849). Lonscs raado by teuants in tail 
aru regulated by 19 ^ 20 Vict, a 120 (July '20, 1856). 

Equity is, in a. geuei-al sense, the virtue of treatiug all 
other men occcrdiug to reoaou aud justice, or as tve would 
gladly bo treated ourselves when we undei-stnnd aright wlxat is 
Our duo, Jiiiiiity, in jurispriideuco, is defiued a correction or 
qualification of the law, generally niude in that part wliei-cia it 
fails or is too severe. It likewise signifies the extension of 
the words of the law to enses unexpressed, yet having the same 
reason ; so that where one thing is enacted by statute, all other 
things are enacted that are of the like degree. Equity is ul" 
two kinds. The oue abridges and takes from the letter of the 
law : the other eulargcs aud adds to it ; and btatntee may be 
coustnied according to equity, especially where they give remedy 
for wrong, or for expedition of jn«tice. Equity seems to be the 
intei-poeiug /mtt of reason, exercised' by the Lord Chancellor in 
extraordinary matters to do equal justice ; and by supplying 
the defects of the law, gives remedy in all cases. 

Equity, Courts of. — See Cuurts of Equity. 

Escheat, in law, uigtiihes any laudii or tcuemcuts that 
casually fall to ft lord within his manor. It is the detorminfi- 
tion of the tenure or dissolution of the mutual bond botwoeu 
the lord and tenant, from the cjitinction of the blood of the 
latter by either natui-al or civil meana ; if he died without 
heirs of hia blood, or if Ma blood waa corrupted and stained by 
commisaion of treason or felony ; whereby every inheritable 
quality was entirely blotted out aud abolished. In such cases 
the land escheated or fell back to the lord of the fee; that is, 
the tenure was determined by brcneh of the original condition, 
eiprcssod or implied in the f«odal donation. In the one case, 
there woro do hmra subsisting of the blood of the first feiiJatory 
or purchaser, to whioh heirs aloiio the grant of the feud ft-s.- 
tended J in the other, the teaanl,\j^ ^T^t*\isi^«^'^"^"«*^'^'=*^ 
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crimo, showed that he wna no longer to be tniated as a vaBsal, 
having forgotten his duty as a subject ; luid therefore forfeited 
his fond, wbioh ho hcM uuder the implied eoudition that lie 
should not be a traitor or a felon. The consequence of which 
in ))oth cases was, that the gift being detemiineii, resulted back 
to the lord who gave it. The following interestH do not escheat: 
— Gavelkiad, a i-eut-chai^ ; a right of common, free warroij, 
or any kind of iuhcritanca which does not lis in tenura ; a truRt 
estate ; au estate given to a corporation ; and money to he laid 
out in land 

By 13 ife li Vict., c. 60, beneficiaries and mortgagors were 
jirotected from the ordinary law of escheat in the event of a 
tJnistce or mortgagee dying heirless and intestate. 

Escheator. — An officer foimcrly nppoiutad by the Lord 
Trcasuner, iljc. in cveiy cumity, to make inquests of titles by 
escheat, whiuh inquests wore to be taken by good and lawful 
taan of the county impiuiaolled by the aherifi". 

Esquire. — This title is of considerable antiquity, and, liko 
armigcr, scutifer, acutarius, and ecuyer, is derived from the 
shield, and other portions of the kuight'a ai'ms which thu 
esquire nged to coriy. Selden states that it was first used to 
cxprosB the next muk below a knight, about a.ti. 850, and it is 
Kiiid to have been applied to other persous than iittendants 
upon knights as early as 1245. Esquires may be divided into 
four classes. 

L Tiie younger sons of peei-s and their elilest sons. 

IL The eldest sons of kuiglits aud their eldest sons. 

in. The chiefeof ancientfamilies areesquircsby prescription. 

IV, Esquires by creation or office. 

Estate^ in law, signi&ea tho title or interest that a person 
has in lands, tenements, or other effects : comprehending the 
whole in wliioh a person has any property, and will pass the 
same, Estates are either real or personal, and may be divided 
i/ito the fojhrvivg chssc^ ; — 
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L Freeholds of iohcritauce. 

II. Freeholds not of inheritance. 

lU. Estates for years, or i»t will, or at suifcrauce ; and 

IV. Eatatos upon condition. 
A fee-simple is the amplest estate our law admits of. 

Estates of the lleolui, ore the three bmuclica of the Leglalu- 
ture — the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 'rempoml,and the Commona. 

liStrays aro such valuable auimalii oa are found wandering 
in a manor or lordship, the owner whereof is not known. In 
ivhieh case the law g^ivea thorn to the sovereign, but they most 
commonly belong to the lord of the manor by special grant 
from the Crown. Estrays miist, however, he publiu-ly pro- 
claimed, and a jear and a day elapsa before they belong to the 
sovereign or his substitute. The doctrine of entrays applies 
only to animals domit<s naturce. 

Evidence, that perceptiou of truth which arises either 
fi'om the teslimaiiy of the senses or froni an induction of reason. 
Evidence, in law, signifies some proof by testimony of men upon 
oath, or by writings or records. It is called evidence, because 
thereby tho point iu issue in a cause to be tried is to be made 
evident to the jury. **The rules of evidence are the same in 
civil and criminal courts, for a f:u;t must be established by the 
same evidence^ whethei' it be followed by a civil or a criminal 
consequeace." 

XiXChange. — That species of mercantile transactiouB by 
ffhich the debts of individuals residiug at a distauce from their 
creditors are satisfied without the ttung miss ion of money. Par 
of Exchange of any two countries means the equivalcucy of 
a certain amount of the cuiTcucy of the oue in the cuntney 
of the other, supposing the cuiTencics of both countries to be 
of the precise weight and purity fixed by their respective 
mints. 

Exchequer, Barons of the.— -^w Barons ov the 

Es.CU.E(iVEU. 



Exchequer Bills. — Promiesory notes dne at certain 
dates, ami bearin<^ iutoi-ost, issued by Govemmeut wheu in want 
of muuey. The daily transactions betweeu the Buuk and 
Goverumcnt are cliiefly curried ou tbit»ugh their ioterventiou. 

!Exch.equer Chamber. — This court was erected by 31 
Edward III. stat. 1, c 13 (1357), to discuss rLuesticmB which 
other courts find donbtful, and to serve aa a tribuuai of appeal 
from the Court of Extsheqvier. By 27 Elxz. c. 8 (1585), ita 
juristlictiou was exteuded over erroneoua judgmcuts iu the 
Court ol" King's Bouuh, imd it wan confirmed aud further regu- 
lated by 31 Eliz. 0. 1 (158tl). Tho constitution of this court 
waa agiiin altered by 11 Geo. IV. tmd 1 WilL IV. c. 70, b. 8 
(July 23, 1830). 

Exchequer, Chancellor of the. — Sue Coancbllok. 

Exchequer (Comptroller- General of the). — 
On tho 5iippressioa of the offices of Auditor, Tollers of tho 
Exchequer, aud Clerk of the Pells, by i Will, IV. c. 15,, b. 1 
(May 23, 1 834), tho auno act provided for the discharge of tholi* 

Bpective functions by creating a Con iptrollor- General, with ii 
lor &tiL&' of clurktj and a^i^iiitants. Tim oOlcc controls and 
records the details of the uatiouol revenue. Tiie dutiea con- 
nected with the preparatioQ of Eicheqiier Bills devolve also 
upon this dopartmeut. It is now amalgamated with tho Audit 
Office. 

Exchequer (Court of). — This court was appointed by 
William I., .v.d. 1070, to tukecognizaiicu of matters connected 
with the revenue. It also e.\crciHed juriBdiction over common- 
lea Buits until a scpamto court wa£ erectad for their decision 
ly Magna Cbarta, in 1210. The name waa derived from the 
table at which its sittings were lield, which la described as " a 
four-comered board, about ten feet long and five feet broad, 
fitted in manner of a table to sit about ; ou every side whereof 
is a atandiug ledge, or border, four fingers hroad. Upon this 
botu-d ii> laid a doth, bought i^ Zaater term, which is of a black 
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colour, rowod with strekes, distant nbont a foot or a span." 
On tho sqnares of this Rhef|iiered cloth conntere were pliu^iicl, to 
jiBsiBt iu making tho needful comjuitrttiuns. liuroua of the 
exchequer were first appointed, July G, 1234, nnd chief burona 
MBTcb 8, 1313. By 9 Edward 111. stat. 1, c. S (Ui.'li^), justioes 
of assize, ic, were ordered to send all tlioii- rocoi-ds to thia 
oourt auuiially at Mlobaclnias, Mid by 31 Edward III. sbit. 1, 
0. 1 3 ( 1 35 7), Uio Lord Chancellor and Lord Ti-GfLBurer were autho- 
rised to exnmiiio its enxmcous judgmente. Aa a court of 
revenue, it aacertitina and enforces by proceedings appropriate 
to the case, the proprietaiy rights of the C'rowu against the 
subjects of tho realm. As a court of common law it adiniui- 
st-ei*!] redress between sabjeot aad subject iu all actions what- 
ever, except real actiuim. It in a court uf record, and its judges 
aro five in number, oonststing of one chief and four pumiS 
baryiiH. Its equitahle juristUction, except when it sits as a 
court of revenue, was tranafcrrcd to tho Court of Chancery by 
5 Vict. c. 0. 

Excise, or a duty levied upon articles of consumption^ 
produced within the state in which the tiix is levied, was intro- 
duced at Rome by Augustus, after the civil wars, o.c. 38. An 
attempt, made in 1626, to introduce excise duties into England, 
pi-oved uuauccesafuL The Lonj^ Parliament levied the first 
excise duties in England, May 16, 16-13. Winea, ale, beer» 
cider, perry, and tobacco were the articles taxed. By 12 
Charles IL c 2-t (IGGO), excise duties were levied as part of the 
rovenuea of tho crown. The malt duty was firet levied iu 1695. 
A lar^e number of articles on which excise was formerly levied 
are now exempted. In 1823, the Iriiih and Scotch Boards of 
Excise were incorporated with the English establishment^ 
and in 184!), the Board of Excise was united with that of 
Stamps and Taxes, under the name oF the Board of Inland 
Eevouue. 

ExcluBion Bill.— The first £ift\>i£\ou^iacOTWEs»\x«A 
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the Honae of Commons, May 31, 167!), by 207 against 128, 
was lost by the ilissohition of that Parllanioiii, May 27. A 
second measure " for securing the Protestaut religion by diB- 
abliug James, Duke of York, to inherit the imperial crown of 
this reahu," passpd the Houao of Commons Nov. U, 1G80; 
and vtt£ rejected in the House of Lords, on the motion for its 
first reading, Nov 15. Charles II. aent a message to tho 
Commonn, refiiBing to pasa a bill of exclusion, Jan. 7, IfiSl. 
In the new Parliament summoned to meet at Oxford, March 31, 
1G81, the Commons ordered, March 28, that tho bill for 
oxcltiding James, Duke of York, waa to be read a third time 
the next day. Chtirles IT. at once dissolred the Parliament. 

BxconumHUCation.— An ecclesiastical censiu-e divided 
into the g:renter find the lesser. By the greater a person was 
cut off from the commmiion of tho Church, and rendered iuoor 
pablo of any legal act. By the loRser ho was debarred from tho 
Bervices of the Church. It was fonnerly employed to enforce 
tlie decrees and ordera of the Eeclesiastioid Courts ^ hat in all 

98 of contempt of conrt it has been abolished — the writ now 
eontumnce capiendo, issuing from the Court of Chancery, 
having the earae effect as the former writ de e^tcommunimto 
cctfiemlo. 

Executive. — That branch of the govomment whicb puts 

tho lawB into execution. The body that delibemtos and enacts 

lawB is logiBlativo; tho body that judges and applies tho laws iu 

particular cases judicial, and the body that auperlutouds the 

•enforcement of tbem, the executive. 

Executor, a person nominated by a testator, to toko care 
to see Ilia will and testament executed or performed, and hts 
effects disposed of according to the tenor of the will, after his 
decease. 

Extradition. — The act of sanding by authority' of law a 
I»eraon accmicd of crime to a foreign jurisdiction, where tlio act 
fr/is committed, for Inn trial. It is imually tho subject of inter- 
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tiaiional treaty. CoiiTentiona haTO been entered into by 
England with France and Denmark, for the apprehenHion and 
extmditiou of peraoDH charged with murder, forgery, or fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy ; and witli tlie Uuitod States of America fur 
the appreheiiaion aiid extradition of perscins charged with thuae 
otfeuces, and also with piracy, araon, or uttering forged jiaper. 
Various Acts of ParUament hare been passed for carrj-iug 
into effect those conventions; see C and 7 Vict. c. 75 ; 8 and & 
Vict. c. 120 ; and 2o and 26 Vict, a 70. 

Eyre. — The court of justices itinerant. 

Fabric Lands. — Lauda gi^en to provide for the rebuilding 
or repair of catliodrals and churches. Formerly, almost every 
one gave something by hia will to be appllcrl in repairing tlio 
fiibric of the cathedral or pariah church where he lived. 

Faculties, Court of. — A jurisdiction belonging to the 
arclibishop. It does not hold pleas in any suits, but crsatea 
rights tu pewB, motsumeuta, and jnullcukr places, and modes 
of burial. It can also grant licences of yarioua descriptions, 
as a licence to mtury, &.o. 

Feasts. — Anniversary days of rejoicing either on a civil or 
religions occasion. Feasts among ns ai-o either immoTeable or 
moveable. Immoveable l-'easta are those constantly celebrated on 
the same day of tlic year; the principal of thctiu are Chiialmiia 
Day or the Nativity, the Cireumcisiou, Epiphany, Candlemas, or 
tlia Purification; Lady Day, or the Amiunoiation ; All Saints, 
and All Souls; besidoe the days of the several apostlcH, St 
Thomas, St. Paul, 6ic., which with us aro feasts, thongh not 
/cruv. MoTcablo Feasts are those which are not confined to the 
same day of the year. Of theGO the principal ia Easter, which 
gives law to all the rest, all of them following, and keeping 
their proper distances from it; auch, arc Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday, Aah Wednesday, SexiLgeisima, AscouaLou Day, Pentecost, 
and Trinity Sunday. The fuur feasts which the Knglish laws 
take special notice of ai-o, the AuuuiinlaX^oxi ol "iXv^ ^iv'iS«R.'i- 
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Virgin Mniy or Lady Day, the 2otli of March; tbo uatinty of 
St. John the Baptist, held ou tin; i'itli of Juno; the FesiKt of 
St. ilicrliat'l thu jVirhaiigel, on the 2Dtli of September; and that 
of St. Ttiomaa the Apostle, on tbo 21st of December : on which 
quarterly dnys rent ou leases is usiuiUy reservod to be paid. 

Fee simple. — A freohuld estate of inheritauce, absolute 
and unqualiticd. It stands at the head of estites a.i the highcat 
in tiigtiity and the most ample in. extent; since every other 
kind of estate \h " derivablo thereout nud mergeable therein." 
It may bo enjoyed not only in lund hut also in udvowaune, 
oommoua, and other heroditanieuts, as well as in personalty. A 
fee simple is generally witEjout condition and nurostrained, 
except by tho lawB of escheat and the csinons of real property 
descent. It is not confined to any particular line of heirSj but 
deaconds to the owner's heira gcueral, whether lineal or coUateral, 
paternal or mntenial, male or feninle, bom or unborn. 

Fee tail. — >':>^e Tail. 

Felo de se. — One who felouiouBly commits self-murder. 
The litti'barous mode of burying such persona is nbolished ; the 
only legal consequences of the crime are now forfeiture and 
deprivation of Christian buruil. 

Pelony. — All crimes (not mere misdemeanors, however high) 
above itiinple larceny t« trefison, In its ori(;iual signification 
it nioant the penal conscqueuceE i-osulting from tho commisBLou 
of certain offencee, i e., the forfeiture of the oftender'a lands and 
goods at common law, but now it imports the ofteuco itself. 

Feoffimeut. — TLo name of a oonveynnce of freehold lands, 
now not much in use, bocause it must be accompanied by an. 
open and Itnowu delivery of posi>easion at the time of executing 
tho deed, termed " livery of seisin." It is mostly used for gifts, 
or where no pocuuiary oousiderutioii is given or money paid^ as 
where corporate property is vested in a certain number of 
persons of whom very few survive, the survivora by this deed 
tinfooiF some ugw nomtneeB. 
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FeudEkl system. — Whilst the barbarous tribes which 
overran Europe after the fall of the Roman empire were 
wandering from clime to clime in search of subsistence, eveiy 
indiTidual claimed an equal share of liberty. But when they 
were settled in the possesBiona won with their swords, they 
found new cares devolve upon them, and the necessity of a new 
system of polity. Having abandoned their life of wandering 
and brigandage, it became necessaiy not only to cultivate the 
land for a subsistence, but to bo prepared to defend it both 
against the attempts of the ancient possessors to regain, and of 
fresh swarms of wanderers to seize it. Still retaining their 
mUitaiy character, and ignorant alike of systems of finance and 
the expedient of a standing array, each man held himself in 
readiness to obey the call to service in the field. The superior 
officers, who held lai-ge territories directly from the Prince, were 
bound to appear with a proportionate number of followers; and 
these followers held their lands from their immediate lord on 
the . same condition. The possessions held by these tenures 
were called Jlef$, or henefida. The vassal who held them was 
not only bound to mount his horse and follow his lord, or 
suzerain, to the wars, but also to assist him with his counsel, 
and to attend as an assessor in his courts of justice. More 
special and definite services were — to guai'd the castle of his 
lord a certam number of days in the year; to pay a certain 
sum of money when his suzerain's eldest son was made a 
knight, and his eldest daughter was married ; and to contribute 
to his ransom in case he was taken prisoner in war. In return 
for these services the lord was bound to afford his vassal pro- 
tection in case of his fief being attacked ; whilst the defence of 
each other's person was reciprocal. The natural consequence of 
this was the system called " sub-infeudation," by which the 
immediate holder parcelled out portions of his fief to others on 
the same conditions of tenure by which he held it himself. 
These sub-tenauta owed to him the aame d.>it\.«& VK«3i\.\»a «r«^ 
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to his lord ; and he held his own court of justice, in whk 
exorcised jiirisdictiou over his vnssala. Tlio few lauils that 
remflin>ed free, that is, which were not hound to render service 
to ft superior lord, or enzcraiu, though liable to burthens for the 
publio dcfeiioo, ^'cre eallod aUodial in coutradistinctioii io feudal- 
The ceremony by which the vassal acknowledged his feuda] 
dependence and obligations was called homage, from Aomo, a nian, 
hecatisG the vatanl became the man of hia lord. Homage was 
accompauied with au oath of feaity on the part of the vassal, 
and investiture oa the part of the lord, which waa the convoying 
of possession of the fief by means of some pledge or token. 
Homage waa of two kiiidn, liege and simple. Liege homage (from 
Lat. ligare, Fr. lier, to bind) not only obliged the liege mau to 
do pergonal service in the armj', but also disabled him fryta 
renouncing his vassahty by Bun-enderlug Iiis fief. The liego 
man took the oath of fealty on his knees without sword and 
epure, and with his hands placed between tboBe of his lord. 
The yassal who rendered simple homage had the power of 
finding a substitute for military acrvice, or conld altogether 
liberate himself by the surrender of his fief. In Btmple homage 
the vassfd took the oath etanding, girt with hie sword and with 
his hands at liberty. The aristocratical nature of feudalism 
will readily be inferred from the preceding description. The 
groat chief, residing in hia couutry-aeat, which he was commotily 
allowed to fortily, lost in a great measure Ids connection or 
acquaintance with the I'rincc, and added every day new force 
to his authority over the vassala of his barony. They received, 
from him education in all military enterprise.^ ; his bospitality 
invited them to live and enjoy society in his hall ; their leisure, 
which was great, made them perpetual attendants on his person, 
md poiiakers of his country sports aud amusements ; they 
d no means of gratifying their amhitiun but by making a 
re in his train ; his favour and countenance waa their 
8t honour ; his displeoBuie expowd thovci to coixtaTa^t 
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find ignominy ; and they felt evaiy moment the necessity of 
his protection, both in the cuutroTersiea which occurred with 
other vasaals, and, what was more material, in the daily inroads 
and injuries which were committed by the neighbouring barons. 
From these causes not only was the royal authority oxtremely 
eclipsed in mo&t of the European Btatee, but even the mihtaiy 
vasaalg, aa well as the lower dependants and serfs, were held in 
a state of subjection, frora which nothing could free them but 
the progress of commerce and the rise of citiee, the true strong- 
holds of freedom. 

The introduction of feudalism was one of the principal 
changes eft'eoted in England by the conquest The King 
became tlie supreme lord of all the land ; wheuc* Coke says, 
" All the lautis and tenements hi England iu the hands of 
subjects are holdeu mediately or immediately of the King ; for 
iu the law of England we have not pr-operly allodium." Even 
the Sftxou laudboldcrs who were not deprived of thou* lands 
were brought under the system of feudal tenure, and were 
subjected to services and imposts to which they were not before 
hable ; but most of the manors were bestowed upon the 
Noi-mauB^ who thus held immediately of the King, and wore 
hence called Tenants in Capite or Tazants in chief. But though 
tljc Anglo-Saxon thano was thus reduced to the condition of a 
simple freeholder, or fraukhu, and though the Norman lord 
l»erhap6 retained a certain portion of hia estate aa demeauc land, 
yet the latter had no possessory right in the whole^ and the 
estnto was not there;fDre so profitable to him as might at first 
Biglt ai>pear. The teuaut-in-chief was bound to knight service, 
or the obligation to maintain, forty days iu the field, a certain 
ntimher of cavaliers cotnpletely aq^uipped, raised from his uuder- 
tenauta. Even religious foundations and monasteries were 
liable to this service, the only esoeption being the tenure of 
frankalmoit/n, or free alma. Every estate of twenty poundft 
yearly value was conaidcred as a kn\^\it'% let, -oiA "^^^ "SiowAv^ 
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furiiiali a soldier. The tenanta-iu. chief appear from Domefwifty- 

^bBouU to liuvc amoiiuted iu ihc reijj;n of William the Con^^iiBi'or 

^■Ct ftbout 1-iOO, uidudiug the numeroits ecclesiastical fouuda^ 

^Htions. The numhor of mesne Im-de, or those holding fiefs not 

directly from the Kinj,', wiis about 8000. There were pocu- 

iiaritieK in the feudal eyatcni of Normandy itself whicli wore 

^Bbitroduccd by 'William into Eu;;laud. Accurdiag to the gene- 

^Hftlly received priuciple of feuds, the oath of the vaasal ivas 

^^ue only to the lord of whom ho immediately held. But 

William eiactod the oath of fealty from all tho landowners of 

England, as 'well those who held in capiie as the imder-tcnants. 

^^lu doiup this he aoems to have been guided by tho custom of 

^^5?ormaudy, where the Duke luxd ininiedijite jofisdictlou over 

all his subjeeta. Hence William's power was much greater 

jaii that of the fendal aoveieigtis of the contineut, and the 

>nfttitution .mpproached more to an absoliito despotism. Tho 

rcat Bcfs of England did uot, like those of France, date their 

in a period when the puvrer of the vaaaal who received 

ffiem was almost eq^ual to tliat of tho sovereign who bestowed 

tbem ; but being diutiibutcd on the same occasion, and almost 

^Ht the saaio time, William took care not to mako them bo large 

^*i8 U> be dangerous to himsolf ; for which reaaow also tho manors 

aasignod to his followers were dispersed in different counties. 

ice tlie nobles in England never attained that pitch of power 

rliich they possessed in Germany, France, and Spain ; nor do 

find them defying the sovereign'ii jurisdiction, as was very 

Bmmon in tho&e countriOB, by tho right of carrying on privato 

irs among themsolves.* 

Piat {lei it be ilonv), — A decree. A short order or warrant 
some judge for making out and allowing certain processes. 
Fieri FaciElS {Oiat you cause to he made). — vV judicial 
^^^it that lies for him who has recovered any debt or damages 
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in the Queen's Courts. It is a command to the sheriff, that 
of the goods and ciiattela of tho party he canee to be miide the 
sum recovered by the judgment together with intcreat at 4 per 
cent, and have tlie money and tho writ itself before the Queen 
or her justices, if in tho Common Fleas ; or her barons if in 
the Exchequer at Westminster, immediately after the execution 
of the writ, to be rendered to the j)arty who sued it out Under 
this execution all personal goods and chattels to the value of 
£5, except wearin",' apparelj cau be takou, and also any bank 
notes, cheques, bonds, tkc. 

Fine, in law, has divers applications. Sometimes it is used 
for a formal conveyance of lands or teuementa, or of any thing 
inheritable, being in f^se temporia fnis, m order to cut off all 
coutroversieB, Otbers define it to be a final agreement between 
personSj ooncerning any lands or rents, Ac, of 'whicli any suit 
or irrit is depending between them in any court. Fine some- 
times siguifies a Biim of money paid for entering lauds or tene- 
ments let by laase ; and sometimes a pecuniary mulct for an 
offence committed against the Queen and her laws, or against 
the lord of the manor. 

Fines and Recoveries. — See Reooverieb. 

Fir© Policy. — A contract in writing etfectod by an insur- 
ance office, by which in consideration of a single or periodical 
payment of premium, the uorapany engiigea to pay an assured 
person such loss as may arise by fire to bis property described in 
the policy within the period therein specified, to an amount not 
exceeding a particLdar sum fixed for that purpose by such policy. 

First Fruits. — The first year's profits of evety clergy- 
man's benefice, otlierwise called annates or primitim. By 2 A 3 
Anne, the first fruits of all benefices, (except these under the 
value of .-CoO per annum, which are exempted from the payment 
of first iVuits,) wore vested in trustcea to foi-m a perpetual fund 
called Queen Anne'a Bounty, for the augmentation of poor livings. 

Fishery, &c.— All persouB ^vho ■^wxcieiiJQV's det&a^-a'Owwsi- 
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Helves have a ri^ht to take fisTi in great rivers, being anns oj 
the sea, aiid where the tide cbba and flows ; indeed there araj 
few navigable rivers where the public have aot a right of freej 
fishery. Ti^Tiere the right to the soil of the river, ie., the gi-ounili 
over which the river flows, is in the queen, it is pretty cortain 
that the subject may fish there, but where the eoil is the pro- ^ 
perl^ of another, aa it generally in in a private river, there no^B 
one can lawfully fish unless he is interested in a right of common 
of " piscaiy " (tlie legal terra for fishery), or can by prescription 
cIaeid a partictUar right to fish in esdusion of others, or without 
leave first obtained of the owners of the adjoining lands, the 
ownership of the ground evidencing a presumptive right, tho! 
disturbance whereof is a trespass for which an action will lie. 
By custom or prescription, many persons, such oa the owners orj 
occnpicrs of neighbouring laud, or the inhabitants of a township 
or city, may have an exclusive right of fishery in a river,,J 
(^though the ground or soil belongs to the owners of the laiul 
on both sides, and sometimes an individual may claim an exdu-j 
EJve right by prescription to have a several Hshoiy, ie., a right! 
of eiclusive fishing in creeks or arms of the sea, where otherwise] 
all would be entitled in common. Unless the privileges ofj 
lords of manors or claims by prescription interfere, every oue' 
has a right to take fish left on tho shore between high and lowl 
water mark. However, no trespa^ must be committed on the 
lands of another, in the assertion of this right. "With reapect] 
to fisli as private property, by being enclosed in ponds or pri-j 
vate waters, tho law provides by statuto 7 «t 8 Geo. IV., c. 27 
1. That tho taking or destroying Ssh in water running tbrougl 
or in laud ailjoiuing, or belonging to tho dwelling-house of anyj 
person who is the owner of such water or has a right of fishinj 
therein, is a misdemeanour ; S. The taking, or attempting toj 
take, or destroy fish in any other water, but which shall be| 
private pruj)erty, or in which there shall be any private right ol 
jfisAerr; is &u offence punishable summarily before one magis-J 



trata with ft peimlty of £S, But if any person hy angling in 
the day time take, or attempt to take, or destray fish, in tlie 
first-mentioned water, he ia liable, on summary conviction before 
a uiagi&trate, to a penalty of £5 ; 'd in the second and last- 
mentioned water, £2 : and power is given to seize the rodK, 
lines, and fishing tackle for the aae of the owuer, but this seiaure 
exempts the angler from tho payment of any peuolty or damages 
for such angling. Act& tending to the destruction of fish ponde 
and dams, or the fish thoreiu, aro classed as malicious injuries^ 
and punifthable accordingly. Various statutes have been passed 
for the presBrvation of Bahnon and river £ah, commencing at the 
reign of Edward L, many of them local, but all erapoweriiig 
justices and lords of Court leete to inflict ]ioualtiea for iujiiricB 
(lone to tho fry of fish, and taking fish out of season or iinsizable. 

Five Mile Aot. — ^An oppressive statute i)a8aed in 166.^, 
obliging noucoaformifit teachers, who refused to take the nou- 
rcsistoncfl oath, not to come witbin five miles of any corpomtion 
where ihey had jjreached since the Aot of Oblivion (uuleta tnir 
veiling), under the penalty of £50. Repealed in lf»8y. 

Flotsam. — Goods iluating upon the sea, which belong to 
tho Cruira, unless claimed by the true owners thereof within a 
year aud a day. 

Por eigH Office. — Pi-cvious to the year 1 732 the two princi- 
pal secretfiries were known as Secretaries of State for the Northeni 
and Southern Departments rospoctively. In this year, however, 
a re-division of the duties was made, under which arrangement 
tho Northern became the Foreign, and the Southern, the Hume 
Department The Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire is the 
otticiaJ channel of commnnicatJun between Great Britain and 
other countries ; all treaties and alliances are made through 
him, and it is port of his duty to extend hia protection to Eng- 
lish subjects residing abroad. All ambassadors and consuls are 
uudor Ilia control. Tlie Foreign Secretary is assisted in the 
disohargo of hia duties by two Undcr-t3ecietM\ti%, ^tii. '*• 'f^'w^S^ '^ 
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ofi5cial3. Eouis, twelve to seveu. Temporary office, WtUehall 
Gardous. 

ForeigTi EjalistrttGnt Act.— An Aot pasaod iu 181 
prohibiting Britiali subjeots from enlisting in ihe service of 
foreign power witliout licence from tlie Kiog or Privy Council. 
It also forbida the fitting out of ships for any foreign power to 
be employed against ftny power with whom our Govemmsut is 
at pence. ^H 

Foreigners are amsuable to oiir laws whilst residing n^ 
England. It is no defence fur a foreigner charged with a crime 
committed in Euglaad that he did not know he was doini^ 
wrong, the act not being criminnl in his own conntiy. 

Forest Xjaws. — Ancient Btntntcs exercised with great 
rigour after the Norman Conquest for the preBervatioa of the 
hunting of the king. By theBG hiwa any one who killed the 
beasts of the chase in the loyal forests wrb punished with death. 
Under Eing John the laws were extended to include all the 
winged creation. Mngna Cliarta greatly mitigated their severity. 

Forfeiture of G-OOdS was formerly tho puniahmcnt of 
all feloniea ; to which was snperadded some other punishment 
of a corporal nature, generally death j and it still attaches on all 
felouica ubove petty Inrceny^ and upon cases o? /elo de sc ; the 
law contemplating the act of suioide as a felony committed by a. 
man upon himself- Lands are forfeited now, aa for as regards 
the profits, dm-ing the life o( tiie y^I'ender • and arc absnliitoly 
forfeited by the owner's committing murder or trenson : but 
suicides, strictly so termed, do not foi-feit lands, or any interest 
therein. A person outlawed for murder or treason forfeits lands 
and goods ; and a person outlawed for debt also forfeits the 
profits of his land and all liis gooda, which are distributed by 
the treasury among the creditors prosecuting the outlawry, la 
manslaughter the offender forfeits goods and chattels. After a 
conviction by jaidgment, or outlawry for high treason, or murder, 
a commission issues to nominees of the attonicy, to inquire 
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whftt lADiis or tenements the offender had, at the time of tha 

treasoiij or murder committed, and to seize them for tho usa of 
the Bovereiga. The goods of a feton cannot be seized before 
furffitiire j but they may be inventoried. There are two in- 
stnnces ta 'which t. person forfeits goods and cliattels, and the 
profits of his lands during Lie ; uamoly, the di-awing a weapon 
on a judge in Court, and striking any one in the presence of the 
Queen's Courta of JuHtica. In pnemuuire a party forfeits lands 
absolutely, and goods and chattels. 

FoTgevy is the making, or alteration uf, any instrument, 
with a fraudulent intent ; and the uttering a forged instrument, 
with perfect knowledge of its being foiled, is also foi-geiy ; and, 
with very few exceptious, rendered equally peuid with tbe act of 
forgery itself. Therefore, not only the fabrication of the ti'kole 
of a written iu&tramout, but a fraudulent iuaerttou, alteration, 
or erasure^ even of a letter, in any material part of a true instra- 
raeutj is a forgery; and it mattera not, whether the signature be 
trne and tbe matter contained in the instrument false, or via 
vend. Tho making; of a false instrument in the name i>f a ficti- 
tious pcraou, is as much forgery, as if it i.vere made iu the uamo 
of a person known to be in ciiatence. The laws respecting this 
crime were veiy indetluite until the passing of 5 KHz. c. 14 
(1562), which rendered forgers liable to pay double costs and 
damages ; to be set in the pillory, and have their ears cut off, 
and uoatrila slit and seared ,- to forfeit to the Crown all their 
revenues of lands and tenouiunts, and tu tjuifer imprisoiimeut for 
life. In 1G34 it was made a capital offence, aud in 1722 to 
forge letters of attoraey for tho transfer of stock was made 
felony, without beuefif. of clergy, by 8 t^eo. I, c. 22. All capital 
foi-geries were coUeotcd into one act by 11 Geo. 4 iJl: 1 Will. 4, 
0. 66, which was amended by 3 is 3 Will. 4, c 123, and again 
amended by 24 & 25 Vict. c. 98. Capital punishment is abo- 
lished in all cases of forgery, and tlie punishment is now penal 
sarvitudo, the length of which variea waooiitm^^M 'Coa ■o.-i.Vyx^ ^ 
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tho oifeace, from life to tliree years, or imprisonment for no 
more than two yeare. 

Franchise is an inoorporeal hereditament synonymotis with 
liberty — a royal privilege subsisting in tbe hands of a subject. 
It arises either from royal grants or from prescription. Fran- 
chise ia also the right of voting at an election for a member o, 
Parliament. 

Prank-pledge. — A surety to tho Sovereign for the good 
behiivionr of freemen. Living under frank-pledge has been 
termed living under law. 

Freehold, Frank Tenement, is land, or tenement, which a, 
nmn holds in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for term of life. Freehold i» 
of two kinds, in deed and in law. The first is the real posseBsioTi 
of land or tenement in fee, fee-tail^ or for life : the other is tha 
right a man has to such land or tonemcut before hia entry orj 
seizure. A freehold, by tho common law, cannot commence in 
futitro, but it must take effect presently, either in poKsessiou, 
reversion, or remainder. Whatever is part of the freehold j^oes 
to the heir ; and things fissd thereto may not be taken iu dia- 
tresB for rent, or in execntiou, ifec. No man shall be disfioised 
of his freehold by Magna Charta, but by judgment of his peers, 
or according to tho laws of the land : nor shall any distrain free" 
holders to anawtr for their freehold, in anything concerning the 
same, without the Sovereign's writ. Freehold estates, of certain 
value, are required by statutes to qualify jurors, electors of tho 
knights of the sliire in Parliament, &c. 

Friendly Societies, or Benefit Clubs, ore assooia- 
tions chiefly among the lower classeB of tnidesmen, " for the pur- 
poBt! of mutual relief, and maintenance of the meuibers, their 
wives, or children, relations, or nominees, in sickuess, infancy, 
ftdvAnced age, widowhood, or any other natural state or contin- 
gency, whereiif the occurrence is susceptible of average, or for 
any otiior piUTMJse which i« not illegal." They are regulated by 
rar/ous statutes, ivhiclj, in encouraging associations of tho aboro 
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natuie, extend the subjects of relief to losses by fire, shipwreck, 
substitutes, if dmwu for tbo uiiUtia ; a weekly OLUowancc, if 
reduced to the workhouse, or imprisoned for debt ; aud for auy 
oontribution towards an annual feast, or for any reAKonablo or 
lawful purpose ; Imt these last-named subjects are to be sepa- 
rately und distinctly contributed to, aa an estra subscription, 
aud not to bo identified with the primary purposes fur which 
these societies are erected. Also, the money payable on the 
death of a naembtr may l>e disposed of by will at his pleasure 
The only reetriction in their formation is the enrolment and 
approval of their rules by the barrister api>ointad to certify their 
correctucsH and freedom IVom irregularity or erroneous principles 
■6'ee 18 ^ 19 Vict. c. 73, amended by 23 & 24 Vict c. 58. 

Fund, in general, signifies any sum of money appropriated 
for a particular jjurposo. Thus, that part of the national reve- 
nue n'hich is set aside for the payment of the national debtj Ja 
caUad tho sinking fund. But, when we speak of the funds, wo 
generally mean the large sinus which have been lent to Govem- 
maat, and constitute the nationnl debt ; and for which the 
lenders, or thtir asaigncos, receive interest firom revenues allotted 
for that purpose. The term stock is used in the same sense, and 
is also applied to the Bums which form the capital of the Bank 
of England, kc. The fiuiding system appears to have originated 
at Venice, where it was established as early as a.b. n72. In 
IGOO it was introduced into Holland, in 1C72 into Franco by 
Louvoia, aud in 1G89 into England, In this country the legal 
perceutago was at first six per cent, ; but by 13 ^\nue, st. 2, 
0. 16 (1713), it was reduced to five per cent. Tho legal restric- 
tion to five per cent, for interest was abolished by 17 Je 18 Vict, 
c. i)0 (1854). 

A.D. 

171G. The sinking-fund is established. 
1726. Bank annuities nrQ created. 
17-17. Three per cent reduced annyiUea. 
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A.D. 

l7ol. Three per cent, consols. 

1758. Three-and-a-lmlf per cont. aunuitiea. 

ITGl. LoDg a.iuiuitiea are created. 

37C3. Four per cent, couiola. 

1771. New threo-and-a-half per cent, aimuities. 

1796. FivQ per cent, aiiiiuities, 

1818. Thrse-and-a-hftlf per cents. 

1832. The fi*'e per cents are roJucfld to four per cents. 

1823. The " Uctid weight " annuity a-cated. It will expire in, 

1BG7. 

1824. Reduced three-anil-a-half per Sente. 
1830. New five per cent, annuities. 
1 844. New annuities, 
18C3. New atmuities at two-and-a-half per cent., and now 

three-Mi tt-a-half per cent, annuities. 

1 SCO. The long aunuitiea expire. 

DiTidends on Consols, New 2^ per Cents, New 34 per Cents, 
and New 5 per Cents, are payable Jan. 5 aud July 5. Divi- 
deiiclB oil the Reduced 3 per Cents and New 3 per Ceutj aro 
payable April 5 and Oct. 10. 

Game aro hares, pheasants, partridf^es, grouse, heath or 
moor-gfime, black game, aud bustards. The taking of which is 
regulated, and the selling legalised, by Act 1 & 2 Will. 4-, c. 32. 
Any person is at liberty to kill game on his own land, or on that 
of auuther peraoa, with the leave of the peraon entitled to the 
game, upon obtaining a game certificate, for which 3^. 13^. Gd.j 
or for a menial gamekeeper IL 5*., is payable to the collector of 
the Queen's taiea of the place where the applicant resides. Tho 
rastrictiona as to time or Eeason are, Sunday or Christmas Bay, 
under a penalty of fl/., with casts, for each ofFouce, recoverable 
Ijufore tvv<i iiiagistratea ; imd with regard to season, the taking 
or killing partridges between the 1st of February and tho Ist of 
Sifpeemberj pheasants, between the Ist of Fcbruai-y and tho 
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1st of October ; blnck-game (except in Someraet, or Dotoh, or in 
the New Forest, Hanta), between tlie 10th uf December und tbe 
20th of August, nad m. Somerset, Devon, and the Xew Foi"eat, 
bctwocQ the 10th of December and tho let of September ; 
grouse, or rod-game, between tho 10th of Dacembor and the 
12th of August ; or bustards, between the Ist of March aud the 
1st of September, subjects the party to a peimUy of 1 1, for every 
head of game, with coats of conviction, recoverable l)efore two 
magistrates. Hares may be Hilled all the year ruuml PoiBon.- 
ing gamo subjects tho party to n penalty not exceeding 10/., 
■with costs, reooverable in like manner. Auy pereou not having 
the right of killing game upon the land, or permissinn from the 

rperaoa having such right, taking or destroying the eggs of any 
bird of game, swan, wild duck, teal, or widgeon, or having the 
same in his posseBsion, is liable, on convictiuu before two magis- 
trates, for evory egg taken, destroyed, or found in his house or 
posBeeaion, 5s., and coats. The cnabliug all certificated persons 
to kill game only gives them power to sport on thoir own land, 
or that of another, with leave of the person entitled to the game. 
Persons killing or taking game without a certificate are subjected 
to a penalty of 5t, in addition to the penalties imposed for not 
taking out a ccrtificAte. If an occupier kill or take game, or 
permit othora to do so, he is liable for tho penalty of 2i. for the 
pursuit, in addition to n penalty of 11. for every head of game ; 
and tho persona to whom he gave permission are also liable for 
any proceeding the landlord may institute for tho trespass, 
Various statutes have recently been passed regarding this sub- 
ject. See 3 Ji 3 Vict a 35 ; 11 A; 13 Vict a 29 ; 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 90 ; and 24 i 3-3 Vict. c. 00. 

Oami^g. — The paBaioa for play has in all ages been com- 
mon among tho wealthy v.m\ unemployed, and frequently even 
among the i>Dorer classes. Tacitus mentions the excess to which 
it was carried by the auciont Clormaus, who frequently elAkod 
their freedom on the hazard of the die, asti wxffiftT&iiL 'Oa'i\£S»5iH'i*. , 



to bo sold OS slaves to liquiduto their gaming debt*. JuBtiniaii*8 
CV)t]e (a.d. 328) coutains several ennctmenta for its suppression. 
The Uomaiis wore immuderately addicted to it in the latter days 
of the RopuhUc and the Empire. The practice was iutroduced 
Tory early into England. Tliu fiist statute dii'ected tigainst it 
(33 Htnty S, c. 9, 15il), prohibited the keeping of gaming- 
honsee under a penalty of 40*, per day, and tho frequenting of 
Buch places under forfeiture of 6s. Sd. By IG Car. 2, c. 7 (Hjf34) 
any person winning money by fraud, coKenoge, or deceit, was to 
forfeit treble the value of bis gains ; and by 9 Anne, c. 14 
(1710), any one who bad lost at one sitting, and paid, tlie sum 
of ten pounds, might aue the winner, and rei:over the samo with 
treble Its value, and the costs of the suit. Tho game of passage, 
and all other games played with dice, eicept backgammon, were 
prohibited by 13 Geo. 2, o. 19 (1740), and gaming-house keepers 
were subjected to imprisonment with hard labour by 3 Geo. 4, 
c. lU (Aug. 5, 1822). TiiG police ai-e entitled to cuter all 
gaming-houBes, and arrest the frequenters, by 2 & 3 Vict, a i7, 
8. 48 (Aug. 17, 1839), and mnst of tho former statutes on the 
subject were consolidated, repealed, or mnended by 8 *fe 9 Vict, 
c. 100 (Aug. 8, lB4d], whiuh is now the principal statute 
respecting gaming. Betting-officea were suppressed by IC & 17 
Vict, c 1 ID (Aug, 20, 1853), and the opposition of constables in 
then: efforts to enter a hones was made proof that the said houBO 
isa common gaming-housej by 17 tk 18 Vict, a 38 (July 24, 1854). 
Oaol. — A strong place for the confinement of offenders 
against the law. Every county of England and Wales must 
maintain one common gaol at its own expense ; and at least one 
house of correction at the expense of every county and division 
having a distinct commission of the peace. Evciy prison must 
possess a resident keeper, and resident matron to superintend 
the female prisoners ; also a visiting chaplain and surgeon ; and 
must be visited three times a year by two or more justices of 
tho peace appomiiid at the q^uarlor aesaiooti for that purpose 
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Tho Queen's Prison, MUlbaiik, Parkhurst, and PeDtonville 
Pritifjus aro subject to separate and tipecific rcgalatiotiB. 

Gtaol Delivery. — A commission to the judges empower- 
ing them t<i try aud deliver every jirisoiier who mny be in gaol 
vihen they arrive at the assize towns, whenever or before whom- 
Boever indicted, or for whatever crime committed. 

Garter (Order of th.©). — Kiug Edward III., wiwliiug ta 
emulate the example of tlio renowned Arthur, aud found an 
order of chivalry which should become as famous aa the Round 
Tiibltj, iesned letters, Jan. 1, 1314, in which he invited kuights 
of all nations to take part in a grand tournament to bo cele- 
brated at Windaor on Monday, Jan. 18. According to Selden, 
tho order of the Garter was founded April 23, 1344 ; but Ash- 
mole eousiders it to have originated in i'-iiO or 1350. Tho 
companions were not chosen till July, 1346, and Sir Harris 
Nicolas is of opinion that the order was not definitely established 
until the latter part of 1347. The earliest delivery of mantles 
to tho knights was in September, 1351, aad in May, 141ii, the 
office of Garter King of Arms was created. The collar and 
tieoi-go of the order were granted by Heniy Vll. abont 1497, 
and new statutes were adopted in 1522. The star was granted 
by Charles L iu 1C26. The order of tbo Gartor was reconsti- 
tuted Jan. 17, 1805, aud made to consist of the Sovereign and 
twenty-five knights companions, with such lineal descendants of 
I GeoTwe III. ttE may be elected, and the Prince of Wales. 
\ Gavelkind. — A custom which holds jn Kent, conceroing 

j tho descent of lands in most parts of that coimty, whereby the 
< lands of the father aro equally divided at his deuth amongst all 
his sons, or the land of the brother among all tho brothers, if 
the brother has no issue. Females inherit jointly and severally 
aft at coinmon law. Many parts of Kent are disgavelled by 
various statutes, and tlie mode of descent rendered conformable 
to the course of inheritance at common law, but it stJll ^revo.lU 
to II considerable extent. The wiAow oi a ga-oellcYtui, mau^ ifl5e.V^ 
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LB teitned, tnkca a, lifo interest in the half of hor huiiband'a 
gavolkind Ismdn, and the hufibaiid in tmiuut by courtesy uf hia 
wife's land, wbctlicr ho has isauc by Iicr or uoL This custom^ 
caimot ho avoided by luakmg a niil, for tho custom cannot 
bo separated from the lanrl : as the torra is^ the custom runs 
with the limd, 

General duai-ter Sessions of the Peace, Courte 
of. — Tribunals held iii every couHty, befi>fc two or more jus- 
tices of the peace, once in. every quarter. When held Qtherwise 
than quarterly, they are called "The Geneitd Soceions of tho 
Peace." Their jurisdictTon is now confiued tt) the trial of! 
smfiller felonies and misdemeanours within their respective, 
counties — viz., offences relating to game, hi^'hways, bastaixls, 
aenrantfi' wages, Ac. jSee fl & G Vict. c. 38 ; 7 »k 6 Vict. c. 71 ; 
and 22 & 23 Vict. c. 4. 

Qeneral Register OtQce. — At the dissolution of tb< 
monasteries parish regietere were first kept in Kn^and. In 
I GDI a rcgistratioo act was pnsaecl for the purpose of imposing 
a war-tax on marriages, births, and buriffls. Undoi* tho Regis- 
tration Act (6 & 7 Will. 4, c. StJ), a regiati-ar-general was firet 
appointed ; and this act, amended by 1 Vict. c. 22, governs tho 
department itt the present time. Certified copies of tho regis- 
tei-3 of all the biiths, deaths, and marriageB in Enj,daud and 
Wales are forwarded to this office by the various local super- 
intending registrars. These registers are indexedj and here are 
pi"epared the weekly returns of mortality, and the various 
monthly and annual statistical reports. Hours : 10 to 4. 
Suroersct House. 

General W^arraJlt. — A process which formorly issued 
from the office of the Secretary of Stato to arreat, without 
naming any one in particular, the author, printer, and publisher 
of such soditiotiti libcly specifjed in it. Declared illegal by tho 

ousc of Commons in 17G<!. 
]hentleman Usher of Black. E,od.— Seftfi-LkGitliaii. 
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Qentlemau. — This uamo is derived from the Latin gentUie, 
wliich siguifietl sucli as were of the Bame family or ffcns, and is u. 
cnrruption of the Freuch gentUhomwf. It oxUts in some fomi 
in all the Rommico languages, and is defined by Selden aa ** one 
that either from the blood of his ancestors, or the favour of 
his Sovereign, or of them that have power of aovereigaty in 
iheiu, or from his own virtue, employineut, or otherwise ac- 
cordiug to the laws aad cuBtoniB of honour in the country w& 
spoak of, is eniiohled, miwlo gentle, or so raised up to an 
eminency above the multitmle, peri)etiially inherent in his per- 
son, that by those laws aud customs, bo be truly TioftjVi* or noble, 
iiihethor he have any of the precedent titles or not fixed beaidea 
on him." 

Goods and Chattels. — Tha denomination of things 
personal aa diBtiu^ushed from tluQgs real, or lauds, tenements, 
and hereditaments. 

Crrace, Days of. — Time of indulgence aud respite granted 
to an acceptor for the payment of his bill of exehange. It wab 
originally a favour, hnt custom has now rendered it a legal 
right. The number of these days vai-ies according to tha 
ancient custom or eipreas law prevailing in each particular 
country. In England threo dftys are allowed. 

Grand Jury. — An inquisition composed of not less than 
tn-elve and not more than twenty-three good aud lawful men of 
a county, who inquire luid execute all those things commanded 
them by the Queen. They ought to be freeholders, hut to what 
ainiiimt is uncertain. 

Great Britain. — This name was first applied to England, 
Wtdes, and Scotlfind, at the union of the two crowns, Oct, 24, 
]Cn4, when James 1. was proclaimed King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. A national flag for Great Britain was 
announced by royal px-oclamation, April 12, 1606. The legal 
application commenced at the legielatiid \Mv\oTt, wg;K^tA. ■«S?*^^^ 
the commissioners July 22, 1705, \;\icsti \\. -wwi •^-cosNWs-'^**-**^' 
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two States should form one "United Kingdom of GrcRt 
Britaiu." An act passed (G Annej c. 11) to cany out tho union 
Teceived the royal assont March fi, 1707 (see UmoN" of Ekgland 
AND Scotland). It took effect from May I, 1707, and a pro-' 
clamation, July 28, apjioiuted the national flag. It was the same 
iia the one agreed upon in ICOC, which h^d fallen iuto disiiae. 

Great Britain, Administrations of. — Hallam 
states: — "Accoriiing to the original constitution of our mon- 
archy, tiie King had hia privy council, composetl of the ^at 
ofBcera of State, and of such others aa he should aiimmon to 
it, hound by an oath of fidelity and secrecrjr, by whom all 
affaire of weighty whether aa to domestic or exterior policy, 
were debated, for the most part in his presence, atid deter- 
mined, siibordinately of course to his pleasure, by the Toto 
of the major part. It couJd not happen hut that some coun- 
cillors, more eminent than the rest, should form juutoa or 
cabals, for more close and privftte inanag;cment, or he selected 
as more confidential advisers of their Sovereign ; and the very 
name of a cabinet council, as distinguished from the larger body, 
may be found as far back as the reigu of Charles I. But tho 
resolutions of tho Crown, whether as to foreign olliancea or the 
issuing of proclamations and orders at home, or any other overt 
act of Government, were not finally taken, without the delibera- 
tion and assent of that body whom the law recognised as ita 
fiworu and notorioua councillors. This was first bi-oken in upon 
after the llestoration. . . . Thus by degrees it became 
usual for the mimstry or cabinet to obtain the King's final 
(ipprobation of tlifltr measures before they were laid, for a merely 
formal ratification, before tho council. . . . During the 
reigu of William III. this distinction of tho oabiuet from the 
privy GouncU, and the exclusion of the latter from oil busiaese 
of state, became more fully established.'' Thus it was not until 
after the Kevolution tluit the cabinet council, as distinguished 
^m the privy council, was formed. Monaichs had, indeed 
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before that time, been in the habit of seeking advice firom par- 
ticidar members of the privy oonncil, and too frequently from 
favourites. In the earlier days of cabinets, ministers were only 
accountable for their own departments, and did not necessarily 
retire when their leaders or collea^ies were dismissed. Nor did 
the minister who was considered the chief always preside over 
the Treasury. The office of Prime Minister is of more recent 
date. The practice for ministers presiding over particular 
departments of the Government to form themselves into what is 
now termed an administration, under the control of a chief, can- 
not be said to have been established until the reign of Queen 
Anne. The following is a list of the administrations that have 
held office from the commencement of her reign till the present 
time : — 



Godolphin . . . 


1702 


Rockingham {seaynd) 




1710 


Shelbume 


Shrewsbury 


1714 


Coalition . 


Halifax 


1714 


Pitt (first) . 


Carlisle .... 


1715 


Addington . 


Walpole {first) . . . 


1715 


Pitt (seam£j . 


Stanhope .... 


1717 


"All the Talents" 


Sunderland . . . . 


1718 


Portland 


Walpole {second) 


1721 


Perceval 


"Wilmingtoii . . . . 


1742 


Liverpool 


Pelham .... 


1743 


Canning 


Broad-Bottom Administra- 




Goderich 




1744 


Wellington . 


Long-lived Administratioa . 


1746 


Grey 


Broad-Bottom Administra- 




Melbonme {first) 


tion i-estored . . . 


1746 


Peel iJirsS) . 


Newcastle .... 


1754 


Melbourne {second) 


Devonshire . . . . 


1756 


Peel (second) . 


Newcastle and Pitt, after- 




Russell (/«() 


wards Loi-d Chatham {first_ 


1757 


Derby (first) . 




1762 


Aberdeen . 


Grenville . . . 


1763 


Palmeraton (first) . 


Itockingham {first) 


1765 


Derby {lecond} . 


Chatham {second) . . . 


1766 


Palmerston (second) 


Grafton .... 


1767 


Bussell (second) , 


North 


1770 


Dexb^ (jthird"^ . 



1782 
1782 
1783 
1783 
1801 
1804 
1806 
1807 
1809 
1812 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1841 
1846 
1852 
1852 
1855 
1858 
1859 
•Visa 






Great Seal of Eng-land- — Tho earliest EnglkU 
mouarch who is kiiuwii to have made grants uuder seal ia Edgar 
(a.d. Oj7 to O?.")), tut the iuatitutiou af the Grout Seal is usually^— 
attributed to Edward tbe Cunfessor (1041 to 1066). The cus-^ 
tody of the great senl ia the prerogatire of the Loi-d Chancellor, 
but as there is sometimes an interval hctweeu thodcalliof that] 
officer and the appointment of his successor^ a Keeper of th« 
Great Seal vins appointed to act iu uuch, cases. Hia dignity we 
dcclured equal to the Lord ChancelWa by 5 Eliz. c. 18 (15C2), 
Commissionors uf the Gratt Seal were appointed in 1089, and-, 
authorised by 1 Will. »fc Mary, e. 31 (1688). By the nnk 
between England and Scotland it is provided that there should] 
be one great seal for the United Kingdom of Groat Britait 
Tvhich should be used for sealing all public acta of state, ice, 
which relate to the United Kingdom : and that a seal in Scot 
land ehould bo kept and made use of for all things relating tc 
private rjghta, Ac. within Scotland. It was also euacted at th« 
union of England and Ireland, that the great seal of Irehni^ 
may bo used within Ireland as before the union, if tba Crowijl 
thinks fit 

Green Cloth, Board of.— .Stc Board op. 

Groom of the Stole. — Au otiicerof the EoyaJ Ilousohol 
will) hjiH ciiarge of the King's waj-drobe. 

Guardian, in law, a pei-son who has the charge of any- 
thing ; but more commonly it EignifieH one who has the custody 
and education of such persons as have not enflioient discretioi 
to take csire of themselves and their ovm n.ffairs, os children anc 
idiots. Tlie business of a guardian it; to take the profits of th^ 
minors lauds to his use, and to account for the same : he ought 
to sflH nil moveables within a reasonable time, and to convoi 
them into land or money, except the minor is near of age, auc 
may waut such things himself; and he is to pay interest fur the 
money Jn his hands, that might have been eo placed out. 
■f^e is to suBtain the lauds of the heir, without making 
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destruction of anythiug; thereon, and to keep it safely foi" 
him ; if he comuiitft wiiste on the hnids, it. is a foi-feiture of 
the guanlianship. Where persoiiH, an goardiana, huld over any 
land, without the consent of the person who is next entitled, thoy 
shall he adjudged treapaaHtirs, and shall be accoimta^ile. 

Guardian of the Spiritualities. — The peraon to 
whom the spiritual jurisdictiott of ftuy diocese \& committed, 
during the tiine the see is vacaut. A guardian of thu spiritu- 
alities may likewise be either such inlaw, ns the archbishop is in 
any dioceae with'm his province ; or by delegation, aa he whom the 
archbishop or vicar-geuoral for the time appoints. Any such guar' 
dtuu has puwer to huld courts, grant licences, dispensations, (fee. 

Gypeiea woro for a long periud supposed to be of Kgyptian 
origin, their very name being a corrnption of the word Egyp- 
tians ; but it ia now generally bclicvod that they are the 
deatoudants of some Hindoo Paiiahs who were exiled from their 
country by Tamerlane at the commeucemont of the fifteenth 
century. They first appeared in Enrope, in the Danubian pro- 
vinces, in 1417. In mS they are found in SwitzerlaiiJ, and 
iu 1422 in Italy. Thuy appeared in France in 1427, in Spain 
in 1447, in England abont 1312, and in Sweden in 1514. By 
22 Hen. Vlll., c. 10 (1530), they were ordei-ed to quit the 
country, and severe ordinances were also issued against them by 
1 & 2 riiil. & Mary, c. 4(li)u4), and 5 Eliz., c. 20 (1562), which 
iii:ttlc their continuance iu England for more than a month a 
ttipitol felony. In 1560 they were exjiellcd from Friince, and 
in 1.591 fitjm Spaia; but, in spite of all legifjlative enactments, 
they still exist in all the coimtrioa of Europe. The oppresBtTO 
statutes against them in this country wore repealed by 23 Oeo. 
III., c. .^1 (178;l}, by 1 Geo. IV"., c HO {July 25, 182(1), and 
by 19 & 20 Vict c. C4 (July 21, 1800). 

Habeas Corpus Act. — This celebrated statute con- 
firmed and rendered more available a rcinctly which had long 
existed. " The writ of Hahea& Corptw, re<\yitvu% ^ xc\.\>xtv *^ 
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the body imprisoucd and the caitK of his detention, and hcnco 
audently callod corpii* mm camd, waa iii fomiliftr ubb between 
Bubjact and subject in the reign of Houry VI. lU uaobyiVj 
subject against the Crown has not been traced during the timtt] 
of tlie Plantai^net dynasty ; the earlicat precedents known 
being of tUe date of Henry VII." The privilege of Mabem 
Corpiu waa twice aolemnly confirmed in the reign of Charles I., 
6rst by the Petition of Right (1628), and secondly by the Bta- 
tute abohsbing ths star chamber and other arbitmry courts 
(1C40). But aa Charles 11. and his ministers Btill found means 
to GTade these enactmenta, tho celobratad statute was passed ia 
'1679y known as the Huberts Corpus Act. ItB principal author 
WHS Lord Shaftealiury, and it was for many years called " Lord 
Shaftesbury's Act." It enacts : — 

I. Thitt on complaint nnd rerpiest In writing by or on behalf 
of any person committed and charged with any oHnie (uuleea 
oommitted for treason or felony esprcesod in the warrojit ; or 
as acBcssory or on atispicioti of being accesaoiy hefore tho fact to 
any petit treason or felony ; or upon susjiicion of such iietit 
treason or felony plainly expressed in the warrant ; or unless be 
16 convicted or charged in execution by legal proceas), the Lord 
ChaucoUor, or any of the judges in vacation, upon viewing a 
eopy (if the warrant or affidavit that a copy is denied, shall 
(anlesB the party has neglected for two terms to apply to any 
Court for his enlargement) award a hafn'm corpus for audi pri- 
soner, returnable immediately befure himself or any other of tho 
judges ; and upon the return made ahall discbarge the pcirty, if 
bailable, upon giving security to apiKJur imd answer to tho aoou- 
gation in the proper conrt of judicature. 

II. That Biicb writs shall be indorsed as granted in pureuaoo6 
of thiH Act, and signed by the person awarding them. 

TU. That the writ Rlmil be returned and the prisoner brought 
up within a limited time accordtug to tho distance, not exceed- 
iag io ttiy case twonty days. 
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IV. Tliat officers and keepers ne^Ienting to make due returns, 
or uot deliveriug to the prisoner or his agent witbiu aii houi-a 
after derufiud a copy of tliC warrant of coujinitmeut, or shifting 
the custody of the prisoner fixiin one to another without Buffi- 
cient ronson or authority (specified in the Act), shall for the 
first offence forfeit XlOO, and for the second offence X200 to 
the party grieved, and he dinaWcd to huld his ufficB. 

V. That no person once delivered by habeas corpus shall be 
re-committoil for the same offence, on penalty of £500. 

VI. That every person cQuiinitted for treason or felony shall, 
if he requires it, the first week of the next term, or the first 
day of the next Kession of oi/<^- and termma; he indicted in that 
tenn or se&siou, or else admitted to bail, unless the king's wit- 
nesses cannot be produced at that time j aud If acquitted, or 
not indicted and tried in the (second terra or session, ho shall be 
discharged from his imprisonment for siioh imputed otfence ; 
but that no person, aftpr the Rssizes shall be open for the county 
in which he ia detained^ Bhal! be removed by hahem corpus till 
after the assizes are ended, but shall be left to tfas justice of 
the judges of assize. 

VIL That any such prisoner may move for and obtain his 
kabeas corpus as well out of the Chancery or Exchequer as out of 
the King's Bench or Common Pleas ; and the Lord Chancellor 
or judges denyiug the same on sight of the warrant or oiith thut 
the sftme is refused, forfeits severally to the party grieved the 
sum of £500. 

Vin. That this writ of fiaheas wrpus shall run into the coun- 
ties i>a]atine, cinque ports, and other privileged places, and the 
islands of Jersey and GttornBcy. 

IX. That no iubabitaut of England (except persons con- 
tacting or convicts prayiug to be transported, or having com- 
mitted some capital offence in the place to which t!iey are sent) 
shall be sent ]>ri8on6r to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, {Juemaey, or 
any places beyond the acas within or without tVitt Vi'aN^% fwfwvv 
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ii'nin&, on pain that the party committing, bis adriaerB, aiders, 
and oaaiatauts, shall forf«it to the party a^rievcJ a sum not 
less than £500, to be i-ecovered witli treble coata ; siiall be dis- 
abled to bear any offica of trust or profit ; shall incur the 
penalties of praemunire^ and shall bo incapable of the king's 
pardon, 

The Habeas Corpne Act vas oonfiued to crlmioal cases, but 
by the 5G Geo. III., c 100, was extended not only to cases of 
ilicgnl restraint by subject on subject, but lUso to tboBO in 
which the Crown baa an interest^ ds in instancea of iniprebsmeut 
or amnggUiig. 

Hanaper OfB.ce. — ^Was an office of tho Court of Chan- 
cery, where writs relating to the buBiuoaa of the subject, and 
their retume, were kept in hanaperio (in a hamper), whilst those 
relating to the crown in a little bag. Hence the names Hanaper 
and Petty Bag Office. Abolished in 18i2. 

Health, Board of. Sa Boabu of, 

Heir.^Ono who succeods by desocnt to an estate of mheri- 
taucc The various kinds of heira may bo cliisaed and defined 
thus :— 

Heir apjyirtni. — He whose right or inheritance is indofcaisible, 
provided he outlive the ancestor. 

Ueir hij custom. — Ho who ia licir by ft particular and local 
«uetonL 

litir hij deviie. — He who is made by will tho testator's heir 
or devisee, and has no othor right than the will gives him. 

Ueir general or lieir-at-laiv. — He who after his father's or 
ancestors death has a right to inherit all his lands, kn. 

I/'-ir presumptive. — He who if the ancestor stiould die imme- 
diately would, in the present circumstoncea of things, be hia 
heir ; but whose right of inheritance may be defeated by the 
contingency of some nearer heir being born. 

Heir of tfie Umd and inheritance. — A sou who may bo defeated 
tf/ his iiihcntiwce by his father's displeasm-c. 
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Htir spfoal — An bcir who U not liclr at commoQ lav, as 
an heir bj gavelkiad, borough-Engiish, <fca 

UUiinns hrres. — He to whi)m lands comd by Gficheat or for- 
feiture for want of proper heir«, or on aooount of ti-eaaon or 
felony. 

Heix-looni in our Inw-ljooks, signifies such gootk :ind per- 
sonal chuttols as are not inrent-oriecl aft.er tlie owner's decease, 
hut necessarily come to the heir along with the hon§e. Heir- 
loom compre licndB divers implements ; as tables, presses, cup- 
boards, bedsteads, fumaccB, wainscot, nnd nuch like. These 
flrtioles aro never inventoried after the decease of the owner, 
but ftccruo by custom, not hy common law, to the heir, 
with the house itself. The ancient jewels of the Crown are 
held to be heir-looms, and are not devisable by will, but 
descend to the next successor. 

Heptarchy.— This word, which Bignifiefi the gOTcmment 
of seven ndera, ia applied to the diviaiona of England under the 
Siixons, The first Sarcm monarchy in England was that of 
Kent, founded a.d, 455. The erection of Suesex into a kingdom 
in 401 establiahed the Dtiarchif, which became a TrUsrchi} w\ 
the foundation of Wosaex in 519. The comnien cement of the 
states of Essex and East Angles, in 527, mado it a Ptntarchy, 
which became a Bfxarchj when Ida founded Bemicia, in .HT, 
and a Hfpiai'chi/ on the establishment of the British kingdom of 
Delta, in 559. An eighth state, Mercia, formed io 586, conati- 
tuleil the Octarchy/, which continued till 670, when the union of 
Dcira and Bci-nicia into the single kingdom of Nortbumbria 
restored the Heptarchy. The seven kingdoms were gradually 
united into one by Egbert and his Bwocessors. 

Herald. — An officer whose business it is to register genea- 
logies, adjust ensigns armorial, regulate funerals, &c. The three 
chief heralds aro called klngs-of-arma ; of whom [A] Garter ia 
the principal, instituted by Henry V. His oCGco is to attend 
the knights of the Garter at tlieir Bo\cmmt,\<;*, a^i ^*i \Kas^«^ 



the fimerate of the nobility. [B] Clarencieur Kiog of Anns, 
institutofl by Kdward IV. ; so callud from the Duke of Clarence. 
He is to marahiU ami dlapust' the funerals of the inferior nobility 
ou tho Houth aide of tho Treut. [C] Norroy King of Arma, 
holds a similar appointment on the north aida of the river ' 
Trent. These two last aro called provincial heralds. Besidoo-i 
the kings of arnia there are eix eubordinute horalds— York, Lan^ 
ORSter, ChoBter, Windsor, Richmond, and Someraet. At the^ 
accession of George I. two new heralds were added to the abore, 
Hanover and Gloucester. To the superior and iufei-ior heralds 
are auncied four others, called marshals or pnrBuivanta of arms, 
viz., Ulne Mantle, Uougo Croix, Kouge Dragon, and Portcullis, j 
Lord Lyon'a office in Scotland, and Ulster King of Arms in Ire-| 
liiud, arc distinct and independent. 

Hereditament is a Tcry comprehensive torro, inoludingj 
■whatever may be inherited, be it corporeal or incoi-poreal, Cor-j 
poreal hereditaments oousLst wholly of subutantial and permanent 
objects, all of which may be oonaprchcuded imder the generall 
denomination of land. An incorpoi-eal hereditament is a right] 
issuing out of a thing corporeal, whether real or pcnional, 
concerning or annexed in tho same — such as rights of vnij,, 
advowson*^, rights of common, annuities, Ac. 

Heresy. — An opinion of private Individuals different fror 
that of tlio orthodox chnrcih. Queen Elizaheth repealed all^ 
former statutes relating to heresy, leaving the jurisdiction oj 
this subject as it stxiod at oommou law. Heresy now consis+a oi 
^^ such tenets ne have been heretofore so declared (1) by the words:] 
^^B of tho canonical Scriptures ; (S) by tho first four general com 
W cils, or such others as have ouly used the words of the Holyl 

I Scriptures ; or (3) which sliall hereafter be so declared by Par-] 

I linment with tho assent of the clergj* in convocation. By statutoj 

I 9 A 10 Will. Iir, c. 32, if anyperson educated in the Christlai 

I religion, or professing the same, shall by writing, printing,! 

^^ toiivhiug, or udriaed speaking, deny the Ghriatian religioa toj 
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Im true, M* the iloly Soripttirea to be of Diviue authority, or 

nuiiiitain that tltoro are mora Goda thnn one, he shaH inctir 
Kiuiiiry civil disabilities^ and on a secoud couvictiou shall ha 
imprisoued for three years. 

Heriot is a due to the lord of a mauor, reudered at the 
death of a copyhold tenfint, or on a surreuder or alienation of 
hia estate, being the host beiwt or goods found in the possession 
of the tenant deceased, or othorwieo according to ciiatom. The 
copyholder who bolds by a free tenure, not a base tenure, as the 
mere copy holder, seldom pays a heriot, hut only aomothiiig cer- 
tain in tbo name of a heriot, such aa a penny, &o. For horiuta, 
the lord may either seize, distrain, or bring- action of debt : the 
seizuro may be out of the manor, but the distress (wliich may 
be of any third party, gooda, or beagts upon tlie laud) must be 
mado withiu the manor, viz., on the laud itself. 

High Conmiissioil Oourt. — This tribunal was erected 
iu 1,j59 to viudicnte the dignity and peace of the Cbnriih by 
reforming the eccle$iastEcai state, and all manner of errors, 
heresies, abuses, ike. The powora of this court were directed to 
uucouatitutioual purpoaea, and it was therefore abolished iu IGll 
by Cbarlca I. 

High Consta'ble of England, Lord.— Tins officer 

existed in tlie Anglo-Saxon period of our Jiistory. IJis jiirisdio- 
tiou was deKufld by 8 Rich. II., c 5 <13ao). The Duio of Buck- 
ingham, tried and executed for high treason, May 21, 1521, for- 
feited the office, and it has never boon revived, except upon 
great occasions, as the coronation or the like. The Lord 
High Constitble and tlio Earl Marslial were judges of the 
Cuiut of Cliivalry, called in the reign of Henry IV. Ciuia 
Militaris. 

High Steward of England, Lord.— The office of 
Lord Higii Stew-ird is of great antiquity, having existed before 
the time of Kdward the Ccnfessorj and the holder of which waa 
at that period the first great officer oC t\i& Cico^-ti. \\.'«w.V«t 
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mftuy years hereditarj- in the femily of the Earls of Leieefitor, 

but on tho (ittaiucior of Simou of Montfort in 12G5 it was abo- 
lished, aiij is DOW only revived for the apecial oct;artioi]B of a 
ooronatiou or tbe trial of a peer. On the 13th of Januarjr 
1559, Heury, Ejirl of iWimdel.wna created High Steward for tho 
coronation of Queen Elizftbethj Jan. 15, to hold that office from 
*' the rising of the sun (in the same day to tiie setting tbereoC" 
Whenever a grand jury finds a true tiill agaitist a peer on a 
charge of treason or felony, a commission is issued conatitutiuy 
a Lord High Steward, with autiiority to try tho accused. 

High Treasuxer of England, Lord.— This, the 
third great oiilicor uf the Crown, had the custody of the royal 
Treasury, and of tho foreign and domestic documentH kept there. 
The office is held during; pteasnre. The first Lord High Trea- 
surer was Olio, Earl of Kent aiid Bishop of Baycux, iii the reigii 
of William the Conqueror. For miuiy years the oiEce was held 
by ecclesiastics^ the first lay treasm-er being Ricliard, Lord 
Scroop, iu 1371. The Dnke of Shicwabnry, appoinied by Queoa 
Anne, July 29, ITH, nud who resigned office a few clays after- 
wards, was the last High Treasurer of Kuglaiid. Since that 
time the office has always been vested In comniiBsioners, the 
chief of whom is the First Lon^l of the Treasury, and generally, 
though not netesiiarily, head of the Government. 
Homag-e. — See Feudal Stbtem. 

Home Office. — The present organisation of the Enrae i 
Office look phice iu ISO I ; before that year it bad heon united 
with the Foreign and Cohiuial departmenta. Tlic Secretary of 
^^h State fur the liume Department has direct coutrvl over all] 
^^^ matters relating to tho internal afRura of Great Britain. Hoi 
I Gontrola the lulniinistrntion of criminal justice, and the whols' 

I police force as ivell aa the county constabula:^'. All official 

I comnnunieatiunB from the Cabinet to tlie vice-regal coiul of 

I Ireland are made through this department, and the HoniQ 

W Secretary is cousulted by the Loi-d Lieutenant on all matters 
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moment connected with that country. He is assiatod in tho 
discharge of Mh official dutiea by two umler-secrctoi'ies, and 
various other officiiala. Hours : 11 to 5, Whitohftll. 

Sonucidef signifies in genernl, the tiiking away of any 
person's lifa It is of three kinds ; Jitetijiable, KCcrtfMc, aud 
/dtfiiiouf. The first has no shart) of guilt at all ; the second 
yQvy little ; but the third is tho highest crime agaiuBt the law 
of nature that man is capable of committiug. 

Honour, Maids of. — Liuliea in atlendtmcc upon the 
Queen ; they are six ia number, and receiTe Balariea of £300 
a year each. 

Honourable. — A title of quality given to the younger 
childrtii of Eiu"1h, and tho children of Viscounts uad Boi-one^ 
Also to jiersoBS enjoying offices of trust and honour. 

House of Commons. — The earliest instance of the 
assembly of knights, citizens, and btirgesBeft as membera of 
parliament, occurred Jan. 20, 12G5, the narlinnient of 1258 
having been exeluBively compoBsd of baronB. They were not 
again summoned till the parliament of Nov. 12, 1294, and 
were e?<tii.bli8hetl as a necessary part of the legialaturc by tho 
declaratory statute of York, in, 1322. Various statutes have 
been passed to regulate the amount of property necessary 
to enable a man to ait in tho House of Commons, all of 
which were re[>ealed by 21 Vict, c, 26 (June 28, 1858). The 
House of Commons has fret^uently chnnged its place of 
aaaembly. Our enrlicafc knowledge on this point ia that the 
■ jMU-liament of April 30, 1343, met in the Painted Chamboi-, 
Westminster. In 1376 tho Chapter-house is mentioned as the 
nsiuil mceting-phice, and in 1517 Edward VI, grunted St. 
Stophon'B chapel for the purpose. TJiis building was deetruycd 
by fire Oct. 16, 183-1, and the Commons took poBsession of 
their new bouse Nov. 4, 1852. The following table exhibita 
the number of representatives now composing the House of 
Commona : — 
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ENQLAKD A^'n TALES. 






Rniglits of aliires 


. 160 




Citizens and burgessas . 


. 340 








500 


SCOTUJffD. 






Kuights of the sliires . 


. 30 




Citizens and burgesse* . 


. 23 


53 


IBBUND. 






Knight of shires 


. U 




Citizens and borgesaos . 


. il 


105 


Total of the United Kingdom 


• 


60S 



House of Lords. — The biahopa and archbishops of 
Eoglfiud liiive composed n portiou of Uio great council of the 
nation from the time of the SoxonB, aud they, with the borons, 
formed the king's council from the Conquest to tko reign of 
John. The personal privilege of the peers wiis determined in 
1341. The Honae of Lords was abolished bj tbe Lung ParliUr- 
mojit, Feb. G, 1649, but constituted part of ttic fu-st pixrliamcut 
after thi5 Ueatoration, April 25, 1000. Tho Houee of Lorda 
has had various places of aasembly. The lirst record on the 
subject states that in 1343 it mat in the Wiiito Chamber, 
Westniinator. The Painted Chamber waa also a frequent pla(» 
of assembly. Its place of meeting is first styled the '' Hoiiao 
of Lords" in 1543. Tho old palace of Weatmiaater baTiag 
been destroyed by fire, Oct. IG, 1834, tbe presetit Houses 
Parliament were erected in its stead. Tho peers took posses* 
eion of their new house April 15, 1847. Tbe number of 
niembers in the Houac of Lords is always liable to increase, 
owing to the royal preragative of creating new peerages. Tha 
foUowiug ia fl sfatemeut of its pre&cui uuiulicra ; — 
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LORDS BPIRTCDAL. 

2 Archbishops (English). 

24 Bishops (Enghsh). The Bishop of Sodor and 
Man and the Junior Bishop have no seat. 
1 Archbishop (Irish). 

3 Bishops (Irish). 

30 

LORDS TEMPORAL. 

4 Princes of royal blood. 

20 Dutes. 

21 Marquesses. 
128 Earls. 

30 Viscounts. 
231 Barons. 

434 

Total of the House of Lords 464. 

The House of Lords is the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
the kingdom. 

Hundred, hundredch, or Centuria, a part or diTision of 
a county. It was anciently so called from its containing a 
hundred families, or from its furnishing a himdred able men 
for the King's wars. After King Alfred's dividing this kingdom 
into counties, and giving the government of each county to a 
aheriflf, these counties were divided into hundreds, of which the 
constable was the chief officer. The grants of hundreds were 
at first made by the King to particular persons : but they are 
not now held by grant or prescription, their jurisdiction having 
devolved to the county court ; a few of them only excepted, 
that have been by privilege annexed to the crown, or granted 
to some great subjects, and still remain in the nature of a 
franchise. 

Hundred-Court. — This vaa otij 9. \Bi%'st Gowrv^a-ffam.^ 
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being helfl for all tlie inhabitants of a particular bundred 
instead of a manor. The free Buitore were here also tho judgeei, 
and the ateward the registrar, as in the ctxae of a court-baroru 
It was likcwiae no court of record ; resembling the former in all 
points, excejit that in poiut of territory it vm of a greater juris- 
diction, This cmirt ia said by Sir Kdward Coka to have been 
derived out of the oouuty court for the eaae of the jieojilOj, that 
they might have jiiatice done thctn at their own doors, without 
any charge or Iosh of time : but its inetitution waa probacy 
cooTal with that of hundreds themselves. The court is become 
obsolete. 

Husband and Wife. — The law of England con- 
aidera marri:ige in no other light than aa a civil contract, 
olthough it is accompanied with a religiouB ceremony and 
formalities. 

By man'iage, the husband and wife are one person in law ; 
that is, the very being or legal cxietenoe of the woman ia 
deemed suspended during marriage, or at least ia incorporated 
and consolidated into that of the husband, under whose pro- 
tection she perfunns every thiii^. Owing to this fietitioua 
unity, it is e. rule of /ate, that a 'married woman cannot 
posacBS personal property j so every thing of that nature to 
which she m entitled at the time of her marriage, and which 
accrues in her right, ■vrhethcr by gift, bequest, or otherwise, 
during the marriage, Teats solely in the huaband ; he takes 
it free from any right of eiu^Torehip in the wife ; he may 
dispose of it dming his life, or bequeath it at his death ; and, 
if he does not dispose of it, hia executors and administratorsi 
and not his wife exclusively, although she may snrTire him^ 
will be entitled thereto. All sums of money which the wife 
earns by hor own still and labour belong to the husband, and 
after his death they form part of his estnti*, though the wife 
Burvive. All money lent by the wife, or which another may 
receive on her account during the marriage, belong likewise to 
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the tuaband, and he aloDo ia the proper person ali!c to Bue for 
it. But with respect to a cerbtiu kind of pcn^mnl pru]Mjrt7 
called chosoa tu aotiuti, thu ImttlHUid's intci-cat ia uf it more 
limited nature thtin it is in other personalty. 

C/wjf^ in actinn aro mere rights arising from contracts 
expressed or implied, which must be asserted at law fur the 
purpose uf being reducud iutu pussessioo, or, mora plainly 
Bpcuking, those tilings of which the posaeagion can, in aise of 
refuftiU, be recovered by legal proccaa, being ontstandiug dues, 
such aa money duo ou aiinplo uontmuL, spuuiiUty, diiumgca for 
breach of i:ontract, reversionary interests in personal pro|)erty, 
&c. When thotie riglits btilong to a woman at the tlmo of lier 
marriage, or come to her since, they are only the Jiuaband's 
conditionally, t.?., provided he get them iuto absolute puesessiou 
in hor lifutime. whicfi jf ho docs not do, and she die firsts his 
right would only iiccnie as her administrator ; but, if he should 
die first, she would be entitled, by what is termed her right of 
fiiirvivorship absolutely, even if she had eoucuned in the side or 
morlgflge of them by bor husband; though, after tlicy aro 
reduced into possosaion, the sale by the husband seeraa good 
enough at law ; yet in this last case the wife's ooncurrence is 
necessary to bur her of her tight of settlement or equitable 
relief or allowance. 

With respect to leases, and what are termed chatteHs real, the 
hutthand has power to dispose of them during her life, and, if 
he survive, they aro his absolutely ; they arc, while lie and the 
wife are both alive, liable for his debts, and subject to an 
OTitla»Ty obtained against hina. If the wife survivi;, of course 
llicy beU'ng to her. The iiusband is entitled to all rents due 
in his wife's nght, in the same way as to bor leases, and by bis 
surviving he will be entitled to the arrears accrued due before 
and BJuce the marriage ; if she survive, she is entitled by her 
right of survivorship. After the death of tlie wife, the hiuiband 
is entitled to admin istration of hor persotutl ^wv^tt^. ^.S^k^ 



tho Heath r>f the husband, the wife can, with the next of kin cr 
reserviug their right, take out adminiBtrntion. 

With regard to u wife's uusottlcd real property, she cannot 
deal with it dming the marriage except with her husbaad, ita 
raanogenient devolving upon hor husband, who may apply the 
proceedH of it to bia own use. After his death the estate 
reoiaiuK cutira to her or her heirs, should ahe die before him, 
unless by the hirth of a child, bora alive and ca|)able of in- 
lieritiu^' the property, the himband become entitled to a previous 
estate for life, which ia termed tenancy by the courtesy of England, 
This tenancy, hawever, only entitles the husband to a baro 
estate for life, in which he is restricted from impoveriBhing or 
wasting the estate, and caunot anticipate the profits by granting- 
leases upon fines, though of course there is nothing to prevent 
his taking a fine upon a lease forhisown life, reserving a nominal 
rent 

Four things must oonour to render this Estate for life perfect : 
1. The marriage, which must be lawful. 2. The title or pos- 
session of tlic wife. 3. The bii-th of such Issue, which by courM 
of law would inherit the land. 4. The death of the wife. TMs 
tenancy does not attach aa a legal or necessary consequence 
upon lands of copyhold tenure ; it generally holds by custom. 
Tho custom of gavelkind in Kent allows of this life-tenancy, 
but it is only half the knd, and is forfeited by the husband's 
marrying again. Tho wife may, with tho cuncurrence of the 
husband, convey her inheritable estate to a purchaaer, ty ac- 
knowledging the same before a judge, master in chancery, or 
oommiBsioner, and being examined privately ns to her consent. 
The husband and wife are restricted from granting unroftBOuable 
leases, tending to deteriorate an entailed estate, viz., leases for 
not more than twenty-one years, or longer than three livea. On 
tho other hand, the husband, in rewmpeuse of the benefit he 
derives from courtesy, <kc., is bound to diselinrgc all obligaliona 
entered into by the wife before marriage j for othen^-ise ber 
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creditors might Iobg their just debts ; but tliis respousibilily ih 
confined to tho wife's engageroenta while unmarrieJ ; for if 
mada during a. former miirriage, her aftertaken hiiRhnnd is not 
liable for thciu, upon tho priuciplo that during marriage she ts 
incapable of mftking any contract. And again, this liubiHtj' on 
tbc pnrt of the husband la^te only as long as the mnrrirtgo ; for, 
should Bhe die bcforo her buslitind baa piiid the debts^ be is 
released from ftirther rea|)onBthility ; and should ha die before 
the recovery of them, i,€., before judgment obtained, she nlouo 
will be liuhle, and the hushaad's estate csontnitad. Yet for 
dcbte contracted by hor during the time she was unmarried, in 
conGidci-ntion of the perrtonul fortune he hiiA ret^eived with her, 
he may be liable iis ber administnitor ; fur if there is any out- 
standing property not realised (ohoaos iu action) they are assets 
in tlie husband's hnods as such administrator ; and to those 
debts he will bo liable in that character, not ns huabnnd, as far 
as those asaets or property will extend, but no further. And, 
lastly^ the husband is liable to debts contracted by hia wife aa 
executrix before Tnamage, either by waste or mismanagement; 
consequently the husband is chargeable therewith, and, upon a 
judgment in on action sued against them for such a cause, ho 
may be taken in execution after ber deocftse. 

Although the contract of a nmrried woman is absolutely 
vcid, yet with respect to certain contracts, namely, such 
as relate to suitable necessaries for her husband's family, 
she will be regarded as his agent, generally constituted for that 
purpose ; a preaumption perfectly accordant with his omi 
liability, and the duty of both, and which coneequently implies 
hifi absent ; for^ with reepect to other contract}*, she is not his 
agent, unless his aiitluirity be axprcKsiIy jjrovcd j yet an implied 
ftssont will be disproved by evidence that a positirs order or 
notice was given by tbc husband, that bis wife should not be 
trusted by the party seeking to charge him, o.\ccpt where the 
husband has improperly turned her out of dvidra, «t ^taftxAwisA 
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her, ID ivhioh caao a proiuiBO viU be implied, notwithstanding 
the hnsband'8 notice ; for otiierwiso tbe wife mij^'ht aiilTor iu- 
tolerablo hardships. The cliiof point to be cotiiiidered by 
tradesnieii is, fire the things piirchnsod neoeBsjiries ? If they 
arc bucli, it matters uut whether the husband and wife cohabit : 
tbe hubbuud m llidiie, uuleas the goods be furuiuhcd under hiaj 
express notice to the contrary, or credit be given to the wife 
alone, 01' tlie ttwlesman is fiiirly preeunied cogniaant of ptirticular 
circnnistimoes, such as a sopamto allowance to the wife, previou 
and aliimdant aupply to tbe wife by the husband, ifec. How 
ever, the caao of desartion, and notice not to trust given by th 
buHbamI, h no reason why the husband should not be Liable fu 
her maintcuftiico and nccessimea duly funnshed : if the thiiij 
purchased aio not neoesBaries, or not suitable to the apparen 
situation in life of the wife, whieh of course follows that of thi 
husband, then it is hicumbent ou the tradcauiim sup^lyiii 
them, to make inquiry aa to the power of the wife to hind ih 
husbaiid, and to prove the hnsbimd'a express direction to hor t' 
make the purchase, or, at Ieaf»t, that he saw her use the tirtiole; 
bought without expressing any diaftpproi>ution. 

If a wife have illegally absouted horeelf from her husband' 
home, or conducted herself extravagantly wlien there, and ii 
likely to eudeavour to obtain necesaaries or g;ood8 on the credii 
of her husband, ho may, and should, in order to pruteut himsell 
from UabiHty, ^ive a public notice in the GazettCt or newspape 
circulated in the neigh Ixjurhood, prohibiting third porsons fro 
triiating her on his credit A man is re&ponsjiblo fi>r necessari 
or goods furnished to any woman whom he represents 
be his wife, and whom he permits to use hijt narai 
However it should be rememhereil, that, if action bo hrougK 
against a man for goods furuished to a womau after 
- has ceased to cohabit with the defendant, the plaintifl" caa 
Tiot recover, if thoro bo proof that they never wore married 
though thoy may havo lived together as man and wife fo: 
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RQTeral yeftrg, and she may have been always introduced into 
society by Iiim as his wife. And if n man, being already mar-' 
ried, nmrrius a semnd woraan, he will be liable for necessaries 
furnished to the secoud wife during their cohabitation ; and he 
cannot discharge hiniatjlf by pi-oof of the previous nianii^o. 
Bnt, if it could lie proved that a jieraon bringing an action in 
tiuch a ciLBB knew of the celebration of the first marriage, aucli 
knowledge would be a bar to the action. 

Not only clothes, meat, meilicine, and lodging;, but proper 
legal advice, in a suit necessarily instituted against the husbajid, 
are neeessftriea with which the law saya, a husband is bound 
to provide his wife ; and for which, if ftiiother should supply 
her, he is liable to pay. The law in OBtimating what are ugms- 
liarifls, with ft view of charging the husband, does not take 
account of the fortune broHght by the wife, but only conaidurs 
what tho husband's cu-cumstauoea were at the time when tlio 
iirticka were supplied. It is also decided, that a woman of her 
own authority may borrow money for ueoessariea, bo as to 
charge her husband. Tho liabilities to which a bimliaud is 
subject in respect of his wife, whether for debts contracted by 
her during the existence of the marriage, or for necessaries, 
ceaae Rltogether when the Divorce Court pixtnouncea the 
marriage void from the begimiiug ; or if she elope fi-uni her 
hnsbnnd, though not guilty of adiUtory, without sufficient cauM ; 
or if she be separated provided the husband pays her an adequate 
ftUowojice, Although a married woman is by the comoiou law 
geuerally iuKijjable of suing or being sued, yet there are a few 
tiecossary oxceplionB to this rule. The wife of a person tmns- 
ported for any puriod, however shorty or ioif>riaoued by a qom- 
mutatioTi of puiiisbment, voluntarily exiledj an alien, enemy, 
or a foreigner, who has left England, is in each of these casaa 
equally capable of suing and being sued as a/eme sole, i.e. single 
woman. 

By 20 Js 21 Vict, c 57, it ia lawful loi: ctw^ xwMTtfiA.'w'svsijMa. 
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by deed to diapoae of cvct^ future or roversioDary mtcrest i 

any peraoQal estate whatsoever to which she is entitled und 
any ioatniment made after the 39»jt December, 1857, and alw 
to release or extinguish any power vbicb may be vested in 
reserved to her in rejipird to any »uch [torBouul estate as full; 
sod effectually an she cuuld dn, as if sho were a feme sole. 
Tided Her husband ooncurs in the deed by which the aamo ehi 
be effected,, or that she be nwt reatraiued legidly from alieiiatini 
the Rajuo. The same Act however pravciitB her from disposin] 
of any interest in personal estate settled upon lier by an; 
settlement on the occasion of her marriage. By the Bankrii 
Law CniisoUdation Act, 184!), the Courts of Bankruptcy may' 
Buminon the wife of a bankrupt and examine her for th 
discovery of the dstato, &&, of suoh bankrupt kept or dispoi 
of by such wife in her ovm person, or by her own act, or 
any other [lerBon; and if she refuse to attend or to answer t 
the satififactimi of tlie Court, she will incur the same penal 
as any other person. By the Small Debts Act, 9 A 10 Vict. 
^5, all pai'tios to any proceedhigs in the County Courts, thei 
wives and all other persona, may be examined on behalf of th 
plaintifts or defendants upon oath or aflirmntion. On a wife' 
petition to the Divorce Court for diew^lution of mflrriage on t 
ground of adultery and cruelty, or of aduJteiiy and desertioi 
buBbond and wife, by 22 k 23 Tict c 61, are competent aa 
bound to give evidence of or relating to cruelty or desertion, 

Although a married woman baa no personal property durin 
hor marriage, xinless her husband bo transported, or any ci 
cumstance occnr by which she is presumed single, yot, on h 
husband'a death, previous interests, which hful Iain dormau 
revive, and come into operation, and she takes all her bou' 
bill^ debts, and mortgages to herself absolutely, and vUsa 
her leases which have not been disposed of by the husband i 
his lifetime. In addition to hor own property, she is entitled' 
to what is culled her parapliemalia, her jointm-e, aud dower, or 
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thirds. Pamphemitlia are the ftimiture of her chamber, in 
London callod " the widow's chamber/' her waaring-apparal, and 
ornaments of her person, being; jewela or pearta, the quantity of 
which laat aeerriH to depend ujKin hur husband's circuiustoiioes ; 
the general rulo being, that, if he dies solvent, she may rewiin 
all, othorwisB she rclinquiBhes tho most valnahle, or much the 
greatest part. Weoring-ap parol is always exempt from daims 
of creditors ; and, as personal estate is the fund for payment of 
debts in exoneration of the real estato, the widow may recover 
from the heir the amount which she has to pay in consefpienoe 
of hor husband's specialty creditors out of her paraphernalia, 
which otherwise would have been payable out of the real 
eistate. 

Pin-vwney \% an annual income settled by the husband before 
raftrriogo on his intended wife, or gratuitously allowdi by the 
husband for tho wife's private expenditure : this is nsually 
secured by a covenant on tho part of tho husband, with nomi- 
nees of the wife, being trustees, who can, if withheld, sue the 
husband for aireors ; but the airears cannot, unless frequently 
from time to time demanded, bo carried back beyond a year ; 
nor can arrears, under any circumstances, be recovered, where 
the husband has been compelled to supply her with the articles 
which it was the object of that allowance to furnish her with, 
viz., clotliee and ornaments. Pin-money la forfeited by elope- 
ment, leaving home without good oause, and odtdtery ; and the 
trustees will be prevented from using legal meaaures to enforce 
pajTnent by an injunction. 

Jointure is a provision for the wife, made by the husband out 
of his land or houses, in case she survives her husband : it is 
generally executed by a eettlement by deed, and in ancient 
practice gave the husband and wife a joint intercs (hence tho 
term) during their lives in the land or houses settled. The effect 
of a jointure is to box the wife's dower or thirds in her hua- 
band's lands. 
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Doxcer is au cetate f(H- life which tlie widow ac^iuircs in 
certain portiou (gcnenJly a thirds but by tlia custom of varioi 
manors it is half, and then cnJIed free-faoncb, sometimes th( 
whole,) of her husband's freehold or copyhold land of inherit 
Mice, to the intent she may properly maintain and bring up th( 
ohildroji. This Ic^l provieiou fur the wife may be lost by thi 
act of the wife : as if »he elopea, and is not ofterwarde rccout 
ciled to her huabaud ; by her obtaining a divorce from 
bond of maiTiiige ; by withholding tho title-deeds of the pr 
party from the heir or devisee ; by ufjknowl0dg;ing a conveynnc 
of the land with her husband. Dower ia also now void agaii 
creditors of the husbfind. Joiuturo is more pidvanta^oous fo 
the wife, not only for its certainty, but because it cannot 
forfeited if the marriage he valid. Dower is suliject to a varietj 
of contingencies^ but few of them attach in respect of womei 
uiarried after December 31, 1^33. With respect to the dowej 
of those women raanicd before Jainiaiy 1, 1834, dower attueht 
on all real proijerty'acquired by their huebonds, unlesa tliey tool 
it hy a particular form of conveyance which excludcu the wife: 
and is only foi-feitable by elopement, or lost, by theic joining ii 
and acknowledging a couvoyanca with their huBbands, or accept^ 
inj^ a certain proviaion. If a married woman should by an^ 
accident lose her jointure, she is entitled to her dower, subjecl 
to the restrictions imposed by the late law, if she was mamec 
on or after January 1, 1834. 

As to ei|nitable provision, the Court of Chancery will, in 
cases where the husliand requirea its assistance in obtaining bif 
wife's property, compel him to settle some part of it upon 
wife, and children by her; or, where the wife parts wHth hei 
estate fur the pui-poao of relieving her husband, a commcuKurat 
provision will be secured by the iutorfereuce of the Court ou| 
of the husband's proporiy : but these equitable claims of th< 
wife can bo waived by ber iipon a competent provision, or bj 
^j-ociiJlj releasing and giving up her ritjht thereto, uulcas ahoj 
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t« a vnxd of the Court, or a clandcBtino maa-ringe has taken 
place. But it must be noticed that it is only in caseH of lega- 
cies and 'trusts, and where tliu husband tuis uat obtained the 
property, that the Court will interfere ; and if the huabaud does 
not apply for the principal, but is content with the ontorest, to 
which he in undoubtedly ontitlodj tho Court will not compel 
him to make a aettlement. Ths Court will interfere as against 
assignees, if tho hueband be bankrupt or inaolvent : for, ae the 
assignees could not obtain the fund without the interference of 
the Court, the Court will dictiite the terms upon which the fund 
shall be paid thcni. When a married woman has her property 
in the hands of the Court, the Court will also secure her a 
Bepara,tB allowanca in case hor husband illtreat or desert her. 

Married women, who have Ikjcu wards in chancery, and over 
whose pruperty the Court of Chancery exerciseB epecial jurisdic- 
tion, have their property aecurod to them by settlement mode 
under the direction of the Court. If a huabaud, ou liis mar'' 
liag^ nrnke an adequate settlement ou his wife, she has no 
claim for any further allowauce, for by that act ho becomes in 
equity tho purchaser of her fortune ; but with resjiect to future 
property, of any very great amount, the Court will still eieroiao 
its jurisdiction, if the fund oomca under the distribution of the 
Court, though jierhiipa not bo strictly aa whers no sottloment 
wafl over made. 

A wife is excused iu law from criminal misconduct ; but to 
this tho crimes of mauBlaughter, murder, aud treiuson are excep- 
tions. Adultery or criminal conversation with another man is 
loft by our law to the punishment of the Divorce Courtsj but, 
as adnlteiy is a wrong to the btisband^ the law gives a remedy 
for it by action^ in which, upon the trial, all circiimBtances of 
aggravation or extenuation are brought forward ; for the jmy 
are to collect, from a review of those circumataucea, the extent 
of the real injuiy sustained by the husband iu his [>e!w;e of 

liud and happiness, and give domageft wxwtocv^'j . h.\wi:^"»»-^ 
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can obtain « divoroe in tlie Divorce Courts for the adultei^ of 
liis wife ; but, if slie can show a case of recrimioatiou, ha will uot 
be permitted to hare the relief to seeks for. 

Idiots and Lunatics, are thuao iiicapftblo of transact- 
ing the ordiuiiry bueiuosti of life. The odmiuistration of idiots' 
and lunatics* estates is iu virtue of personal authority given by 
tha Crown, viz., n special coniraissiou under a warrant of tlio 
Queen's sign manual^ oouutersigned by the Lords of tho Trea> 
sury, not directed to tho Court of Chancery, but to a ccrtaia 
great officer of the Crown, not of nocsasity the person who baa 
the custody of the Great Seal, though it is usually given him 
in conBideration of its being his duty, as Chancellor, to issue 
the commissious on which the inquiry as to the facts of idiotcy 
or lunacy is to be obtained. Tliia warrant confers no juris- 
diction, but only a power of admini stmt ion ; which power is 
now exeroised by the Lord Chanocllor and the two Lords 
Justices of Appeal. 

The rules of equity and law are identical as to what amounts 
to insanity. In tha «aKe of a lunatio the Crown is but a trustee 
of his estate, but in tli« case of an idiot tha Crown in absolutely 
entitled to the proAts subject to the idiot's mainteuauco — a 
claim, however, which the Crown seldom aooepts, A lunatic is 
never considered in law to be incurable, 

lustead of a special coraraission, a general conimission is 
issued to the two Masters iu Lunacy to hiquirc into tho lunacy 
of all persons whose cases shall be referred to tbom by the Lord 
Chancellor under a separate order iu each case obtainable upon 
^^fr-ftititioo. The mode of inquiry without a jury as to lunatics in 
^^^ confinonicnt formerly auttiorised by Lord Ashley's Act is now 
I discontinued, and the inquiry conducted in the same manner 
I 'whether the lunatic l>e couSned or no. The practice iu lunacy 
1 is regulated by 10 Ji 17 Vict. c. 70; amended by 18 Vict. o. 
t 13; by the Lunacy Kcgulation Act, 1862, 25 i 3G Vict. o. SQ; 
and the General Oi-Jers, Nov. 7, 1^53. 
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Iznpeachment. — A prosooutioii by the House of Com- 
muDs befon] tlie House of LonlH uf a cunimonQr for trcimou or 
other liigU crimes and misdometuiora, or of a jjeer for auy ciime. 
It is n proceodiug of great importance^ iuvolving the exorcUio of 
tho liiglie&t judicial puwoni of Purliftnient. In modem times it 
lias beeu rarely resorted to, hut iu farmer periods of our history 

was of frequent occurrence. The Jaat memorable casea of im- 
peachment are those of Warren Hafitings in 1768, and Lord 
Melville ill 1S05. In ft bill of attainder the Commons are the 
judgcB aa well as the Lords. 

Xmpri&oniQetlt. — A reatraiat or detention of tho per- 
son. None shall bo imprisoned but by tho lawful judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land — Magna C'ftatia; 
aad no person is to be imprisoned but aa the law directa 

Falsf Imprisonmnit, is arresting or imprisoning without juat 
cau36, ooutmrj to law ; or where a person is unlawfully detained, 
without legal procesB. If a person hu any way unlawfully 
detained, it is false imprisonment ; oad considerable dauiagcs 
are i-ecoverflble in these acUoua. If a pensou bo imprisoned ou 
any by-law of a corporation, &c, it is false imprisonmeut ; 
because a by-law to imprison is against Magna Charta. If a 
juBtic* of peace commit a person without juat cause, it is false 
imprisonment; and a constable cauuut impriuou a man at his 
pleasure, to compel him to do anything required by law, but is 
to cany him before a jubijcmj. When any justice seuds for a 
man, and commits him to gaol without any examinatiuu, the 
party may have action of falaa imprisonment aj^aiust him ; and 
if a justice of peaco sends a general wai-raut to arrest a person, 
and say not for what, action lies agaiost bim, but not against 
the officer. If an aiTCst is made by one who is no legal officer, 
or not named in the wairantj it is false imprisonment, for which 
action lies. An action of f^Jse impriHonmeut hea against a 
bailitf for arresting a persou without warrant, though he after- 
|ward» receives a warrant ; aud so it is if k^ oix'ew. ««& *A'y« "^oa 
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return of the writ is passed, or witlioiit fihowiiig the warrant. 
If a Bheriff, or any of his bailiffs, arrest a man out of liis countj* 
or after the aherift' is discharged from offieCj or a poraou aiTeat 
ono on a justice's, wummt, aftei- his cxtrnmiaGioa is deierminedi 
dtc, it will be IftUo impriflonmont. Aud if tho sheriff, after ha 
hag arrested a man lawfully, when a legal diachfirge cotnes to 
him, du not dischargu tho party, he may he sutd by this 
action. 

In case tho pktiutifF iu a suit brings an unlawful warrant to a 
sherifi", luid eliows him the defendant, requiring him to make the 
arrest; or if he bring a good nurraut, and direct the sheriff to a 
wrong mnn^ Ac, for this the action for false imprisonment will 
lie agniiiMt botii. If a warrant be granted to arrtHt oi' apprehend 
a parfton, whers there are SBveral of the name, and the bailiff' or 
other officer arrests a wrong peraou, he is liable to action of falso 
imprisonment ; and ho is to take notice of the right party at hia 
peril. A man arrested on a Sunday, or after the sherifTfi oHiooi* 
has broken into his bouse, may bring bis action for false imprl- 
gonment ngainst tho sheriff'a bailitf ; but the party arrested will 
not be released, except tlie Court will notice the arrest un the 
Sunday, <J:c., as an irregidarity, amd then, it seems, the party 
muat wai?e his action. Mere irregularities iu lawful process 
againat the pcraou may be considered as wrongful imprisonment*!, 
and the jndges will discharge the party, if he agree to waive his 
right of action, If a bailiff demand more than his just foes, 
when offered him, aud keep a person in custody thereupon, it ia 
iklse imprisonment, aud punishable ; and if a sheriff or gaoler 
keep a prisoner in gaol after hia acquittal, for Euiything except 
for lawfid fees, it ia uidawful impriaoumeut Unlawful or false 
impriBoument is somotiuies wdled duress of imprison men t-, where 
one is wrongfully imprisoned till he seals a bend, &c, All per- 
sons concerned in a wrong imprisonment can be sued in action 
of false imprisonment, and the party grieved may sue any ona 
c/ tbem for it. The pawcr of iinprisomnent for small debts is 
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now limited to ca^s of fraud, breach of tnist, &c. See 32 Je 23 
Vict, c 57. 

Income and Property Tax. — Tlie first incorae-tjix 
Teas lovioit in 1.^12 to defray the exiJoriBos of the war with 
Franoa. It waa impoBod upon tha ootnmona, who were rated at 
two-fifteenths, and tho clergy at two-tenths. Mr. Pitt'd income- 
tax wfts alao levied ttj defray the expense of a French war, by 
39 Geo. Ill c. 13 (Jan. 9, 1799), It impoaed a graduated 
ueriea of rat^s on all inoomee of XGO per antium and upwrards, 
and was repealed by i2 Geo. III. c, 43 (May 4, 1802). It was, 
however, -virtually restored by the Proparty-Tiii Act, 43 Gao. 
in. c 122 (Aug. 11, 1803), which imposed a rate on all in- 
oomeB above .£60 per annum, 5 per cent, on incomes of ^150 
being the staudard. The rate was increaat'd to G^ por cent, by 

45 Geo. in. c. 15 (March 18, 1805), and to 10 per cent by 

46 Gef». Til. c. CI {June 13, 1806). This tax expired in 1816, 
Goveniiuent being defeated, on the motion for its renewal, by a 
majority of thirty-seven, on tho 19th of March, Sir Robert 
PeeVfi rate of sovenponco in the ponnd was lovied by fl it 6 Vict 
0. 3-5 (June 22, 1842), for three years. It was continued three 
years longer by 8 dc 9 YiL-t. e. 4 (April 5, 1845), and again for 
three yearn by 11 & 12 Vict a 8 (April 13, 1818). It was re- 
newed for one year by 14 A 15 Vict, c 12 (Juno 5, 1851), and 
for another year by 15 & 16 Vict c. 20 (May 28, 1852). By 
16 dk 17 Vict. 0. 34 (Jima 28, 1853), it was arranged for tho 
rate to nndei^ a gradual diminution, and to eipii-e in Keven. 
yeara, and the tux was also extended to IreLmd ; but in conae- 
qnence of the Russian war the plan was abandoned, and a 
double rate was imposed by 17 & 18 Vict. c. 10 (May 13, 18-54). 
An addition of twopence in the pound on incomes of more than 
J^150, and of three halfpence on those between £150 and .£100, 
was imposed by 18 & 19 Vict, c. 20 (May, 25, 1855). Theae 
rates were reduced to sevenpence and fivepenco in the puuud by 
20 Vict e. 6 (March 21, 1857)j ajid iutjto^ae^ Vo ^iv^fe^-ttsyt w:^^ , 
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sixpcuco-lialfpcnny by 23 i 23 Vict. c. 18 (Aug. 13, 1859). By 
23 Vict. c. 11 {A|nil 3, ISOO), they wora furtbor inoroaaed to 
teupence and sevonpence. A Bcloot parliftnientary conimitteo 
tu inquire itito the present mode of aaseaaing aud coUeclm);; tliis 
tiii, with a view to itti more equitable on^juBtmeut, was ap- 
pointed Feb. l^, ISfJl. Reduction of the iDcomo-tax from., 
Haveuponce to Kixpeuco, and from tenpenca to ninejieuKe (April,' 
1662). Tiie mto of sevenpence on all incomes; those undi 
XlOO exempted (June, 1663). The rate of sixpence ou all in-" 
comes with aomo esoeptiouB (May, lti64). The mte of ft>iir- 
penuo on all iucomea with same exceptions (May, IS^d). 

Indemnity, Act of. — An Act of indemnity, paHsed May 
20, lUiJU^ exempted from peual ctiruieqiiences the iustrumenta of 
Fopcry and arbitraiy power during the reign of James U. 
addiliou to the regicides, thirty-five pereons were by nam 
exempted in this Act, Various statutes render it incumbent 
npoD most Govenimeut offioere to take certain oaths as a uecea 
sory qualification for their office ; but as this would prove veryt 
troublesome in many instancoa, an Act of indemnity is paase 
evei-y year to exempt persons from any omission in this respect. 
Indemnity bill» are ul»o passed to release Gorernmeut or v 
ageuta from the consequences of illegal acts which circumstancei 
may haTO rendered necesaary. Bills of this kind were paf»ei 
on behalf of the advieerB of the embargo on the exportation o; 
corn, Dec. 16, 1766; also to indemnify officers who arrostei 
persons during the auspeusioua of the Habeas Corpus Act, Apri 
10, 1801, and March 10, 1818; and for the vioktiona of th' 
currency laws by the BuspcuBiuu of the Dank Cliartcr Act i. 
1848 imd 18^:; 7). 

India Offlce.—In 1858, by 21 Jc 32 Vict a 106, th' 

Govei-nmont, in the place of the Kost India Company, assntD' 

the entire adminiati-ation of the British Empire iu India. B 

this Act the Secietary of Stale for ludia has all the powe 

hitherto exermod by tiie Compauy and the Boai-d of Coutro 
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He ia a£eiateij by two undGr-aocrotaiioB, and the council, ia the 

dUuhurga of his officiiil duties, together witb a large aiaS of 
officials. Houi-s, 11 to 5. Wostuiiuster. 

India, Council of,— TKis oouncil for the government of 
luJia, erected by 21 i: 23 Vict c 10(i (Aug. 2, 1858), to super- 
sede the Buord of Cuntnjl, coneiiatB of fifteen mcmbors, eight of 
whom are apiiuinted by the Queen, and aoveu by tbo directors 
of tli>j Kiiat India Company. They receive an annual sukry of 
;£1200, rctaiu their ofiiue during good behaviour, and arc not 
permitted to sit in Ptu-liament. The firet meeting of tliifl 
council wag held in I8i5& 

Indictment, is a formal inquisition or accusation made by 
twelve men at the least, callod a grand jury, whereby they find 
and present ; namely, notify, that audi a pci-eon, of such a place, 
in Kuch a county, and of such a quality or situation in life, has 
committed sucii a treason, tniademeauor, felony, ti-aspass, or 
other uflence, agiuuKt the jwucg of the Queen (munely, tha 
general peace, of which the Queen, as chief magistrnte, ia the 
coiiKcrvatrii), her Ci"uwn and dignity (mere words of form and 
ruapect). Before the jiu-y have inquired into the facte, it is 
termed a " bill," but after they havo come to the coucltiaion 
that tliQ matters should be answered and disproved, it is tormed 
an indictment, and thereupon in a uiattar of record, and tho 
party is tumiguod upon it So a coroner'a inquisition ia a 
matter of record, bocauso found by the oath of twelve mon at 
the least ; and the jKirly may be an-aigncd npon it, aa upon an 
indictment, au indictment being but an inquiry, legally termed 
an " ini^nLHttion ; '' and, by the law, no man can he put upon 
hia trial for a felony but by an indictment, or soiuetliiug ©cjuiva- 
lent thereto ; for leaser offcuces ho may be tried by information. 
Indictmouta must not only be precise in form m to name, pkce, 
date, and fact, but the offeucc itself must also be set forth with 
clearness and certainty ; and, in aome crimes, particular wurda 
of art must be uaed, which aie ao a^5jroi^»Tva.\.cOL\i^ '^^ia^-'K« "^^ 
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eipreas the precise idea which it entortaina of the offence, that 
no other worila, huwuver Hj'uonymoiu) they may seem, 
capftblc of iloiiig it. 

Induotion, inductto, ie. a leRding into, The giving 
parson poenession of his church. After the bishnp has grant 
institution, ho issues out his manciate to the archdeacon te 
hiduct the clerk, who thereupon either does it personally, orj 
usually comniisitions some neighbouriog dergyroau for thai 
purpose. It is induction which makes the par&on a complet 
iucunibeut. 

Infant. — A person under the age of twenty-one yeara 
who-se actfl the law in many cases pronouncea void, or null, or 
voidable, if. auch as are beneficLal to him vr Ler, and which mayj 
be ratified, after the infant's attaining full age, or set aside, at 
the infant's option. However, nmny acts of considerable im- 
portance may be dons by minora in relation to their persons ix 
affiiirs. {.See Aoe.) 

By the custom of gaTelkind, which holda in some parts 
Kent, and in some manors near London, an infant at 6fteei 
may sell his lauda ; and similar custocns are eaid to exist e\&Q4 
where. By the cuBtom of London, an infant numarned, an^ 
above the a^'e of fourteen, may hind hiuiaclf apprentice to 
fVeeman of London with proper coTeuants ; which ctjvenautR, bj 
the custom, shall bo ae biudiug as if he were of full age. Ii 
fants under twenty-one are privileged in eorae cases as to iqIe 
demeanors so as to escape fine cr impriHonment, particularly 
in cases of omigsion, as for not repairing a highway, bii^lge^ 
the like ; but for misdemeanors evidencing moral turpittK 
there is no favour shown thora. Tbe incajiacity of infancy dot 
not attach upon the Queen, mayors of corponitiona, or heads 
public bodies, lords of manors, and peers, in respect of tl 
appointing chaplains (even if not tCD years of age), or patrons 
churches. 

Aa infiuit caonoC be an. attonie;^, steward of a manor, bailjf 
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factor, receiver, or hold any official situation of discretion or 
trust, though it seems as to Bome situations or offices which 
may be executed by deputy, or which only require skill or dili- 
gence, there is an exception ; such as the offices of park-keeper, 
gaoler, forester, &c. The rule is positive as to excluding Infanta 
from places of public and pecuniary trust. An infant cannot 
be a common informer ; for an informer must sue in person, not 
by attorney, which an in&nt cannot do. Infants cannot be 
jurors or members of Parliament, The incapacities of infants 
are but after all so many privileges ; for, though he may not 
alien or charge his property, he may inherit, acquire, purchase, 
and obtain any property whatever, and may avoid his contracts 
when he comes of stge, if he finds them disadvantageous, save 
those for necessaries, and in the case where he has paid 
money with his own hand. By the Infants' Marriage Act 
(18 <fe 19 Vict c. 43) it is enacted that from and after the 2nd 
of July, 1855, it shall be lawful for an infant (who if a male 
has attained the age of twenty, or if a female of seventeen) 
upon contemplation of bis or her marriage, with the sanction 
of the Coxu^ of Chancery, to make a vaUd settlement of all 
or any part of his or her property, such settlement to be con- 
sidered as effective as if the person executing the same were of 
full age. 

Infanticide. — The kiUing of a child after it is bom. In 
every case in which an infant is found dead, and its death be- 
comes an object of judicial investigation, the questions to be 
determined are — 

What is the age of the child 1 

Was the child bom alive t 

If bom alive, how long had it lived "i 

If bom alive, by what means did it die ) 

If it be proved that its death was owing to violence, and sus- 
picion falls upon the mother, it is to be ascertained — 

Whether she has been delivered of ft cAu\.^\ 
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M'hether the Higns of dclirery eowoGpond as to time, Ac, with 
tbo appejirancca developed in the child 1 

The iiauul defences for thia criiiie aro t)iat tho woman was 
ignorant of her condition, or laboured under ptim-perai mftnia. 

In form^ pauperis. Kvory poor person is entitled, if 
he have causM; of action, tu havo writs accordinjj to the nature 
of tho caae without paying fees, and the judges may aaaign him 
counsel and attorney, who act ^Tatia. The party applying must 
•wear that ho ie not worth £5^ exccptlu^ his wearing uppareh 
This concosBion is only granted to plaintiffs at common law, and 
not to defendants in civil actions ; it is, however, extended to 
defences in proaecutiona. In the Divorce or Pntbate Courts tho 
ftpplicant must declare he is not worth £25 after payment of 
debta, excepting his wearing apparel No peraou suing in formA 
pauperig is entitled to costi; from the opposite party, nnleBa by 
order of the Court or a judge. 

Injunction^ is a writ iBSuiug out of a Court of Equity, and 
IB &aid to he — Ist, Remedial or preventive ; 2nd, Judicial or 
decrctaJ. 

1st. Courts of Equity have assumed the right to iotorfero 
(In casea where the Courts of Common Law cannot assist), by 
rBStrainiug the commission of ft wron^l act, to which on action. 
at law might afford but a very iinRatiBfactory remedy, or whoro< 
damages are not capable of complete proof, or the wrongdoer ia 
inaolvcnt, or where the consequences of tho wrong committed or 
apprehended would be incalculable, or not easily repaired. The 
cases in whicli applications are mostly made are those of irre- 
parable waste, plain nuiaanoc, infringement of a olcar copyright, 
forcible entry, wasteful trespass, executors wasting proytorty, tho 
danger of a bill being unjustly negotiated by p-irtners or othors, 
and to stay proceediuga at law manifestly unjust ; and in 
similar ctibetj where prevention, absolute or conditional, is 
necessary, 

Snd With regard to the j'ltdiwU ii^unctloa. This proceaa 
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issues Bubeequent to a decree made in a suit where all the 
parties are regularly and formally before the Court ; it is, In 
fact, an order directiug the defeudant or other party to the suit 
to deliver up poseessian, or to continue in posaeBwon of lauda, 
&o., and in in tho nature of a writ of eiecntjon ; the firet injono; 
tion enjoining a party not to do aueli a thing, the second enjoin- 
ing that such a thing !« done. Great caution, however, has 
always been exercised in ^utlug it^uuctions at the com- 
mencement of ft suit. Injunctions as preventive prooeseea 
do not restrict the plaiutiiF from prosecuting his legril remedy ; 
they rather act in concurrence with other ramedies, and 
afford the complaining party hi& full measure of relief. The 
Court generally exercises its diBorctiou as tu costs, which, how- 
. ever, ordinarily follow the event of the application. The Patent 
Law Amendment Aot, 1852, enacts that In any action for the 
iiifriufrement of letters patent, in any of the Supenur Court*, 
BucL Court on the application of the plaintiff or defendant is to 
make an order for an injunction, iiffipection, or aecoimt, together 
with snch necefisary directions as may seem fit. By the Common 
Law Procedure Aut, 185-t, it ia provided that in all ooBes of 
breach of contract or other injuiy, the injured party may claim 
a writ of injunction against the repetition or continuance of 
such breach of contract or otlier injury, together with a claim 
fur damages or other redress. 

Inland Hevenue Offices. — The Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment comprises Esciso, Stamps, and Tases. ExcIbg Applies 
chiefly to duties levied upon articles of consumption of home 
production. The duties on certain foreign articles formerly part 
of the Kxcise duties, are nnw transferred to the CustomB. 
ExcIbo duties were first levied in 162C. The Stamp duty 
waa imposjed in the reij^u of William and Mary in 1694. 
The Income-Tax was inti-oduced in 1799 by Pitt. Formerly 
each of the departments wast under a separate Board of Commia- 
biouers; ia lS3i the Board of Stavu^ii -wia >iKiv,iA -«\'0u. "C&a 



Board of Taxes; and in 1848 the Board of Stampft and Taxi 
was con»olidated with that of the Excise. The Bcjard of laland] 
lieveuuc, uuder a chairmau, deputy -cboirman, aod fi>ui' commia-' 
sioQers, with their various staff of officials, controls the whole 
duties of Stamps, Taxes, and Elxcl&e. Hours 10 t^ 4. Somerset 
Hotwe. 

Insolvency. — The state of a person who Las not property 
Bufficieut for the full payment of his debts. The varioiui Ac 
for the relief of insolvent debtors were repealed by the Bank-, 
ruptuy AL>t, (24 & 2o Vict. c. 134). Insolvent debtors ore noi 
amenable to the Biiukruptey laws. 

Installation. — The wremony of investing with any charge 
or ofHce, m^ the placing a bishop into hiE Keo, a deau or preben-^ 
dary into his stall, or a knight into his order. 

Institution^ is a writing made by the bishop, whereby a' 
olergjnimi i& approved to be iudiietod to a rectory or parsouageVj 
i. e,, the bi»hop, having upon examination found the clerk pru^ 
sented capable of the heuGficc, admits mid iustitxitee him, Oi 
such institution, the clerk or clergyman, who is then cjilled th< 
puntou, hail a rigiit to enter on the parsonage-house and glebo, 
and to take the tithes, but he cannot grant, let, or do any act tc 
charge them till he is inducted into the living. By tho insti- 
tution he IB only admitteii to pi"ay and preach, and upon formo^j 
induction he is entitled to the freehold and profits of the rectoiyj 
or ouiu Taking a rewind for institution incurs a forffitm-ei 
of double value of oneyeor'sprotit of the bcneficCjand makes th«j 
living void. &W iN-DDcnoif. 

Insurance or Assurance, is an agreement or contr 
of iudenmity, wheriiby a person, who i& termed the insurer oi 
uudorwrlter, in cousidcratio]! of a specified sumj denominated nl 
premium, nndertakeb to secure another, who is called the assuredJ 
from certain risks or perils to which he is or may he exposed.] 
This contract is termed a policy. Marine hmtrance, is the teriH 
used for the insuranOG ou shipa, goods, iko., and the height uic 
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hire of ships ; and, incidental to this iusurauoe, bottomry and 
respondentia aro Liisurahle, if expressed in the poliuy, unlees 
by nange of the trade otherwise understood : Firf Inaurantt. 
Iiiuarancfl ag»iiii<t fire is a contract of indemnity by which the 
insurer, iu cousidorution of a certain premium rcoeived by him, 
undertakes to indemnify the insured against all lofts or damage 
ho may sustain in his houseB, stock, kc., by fire dnriug a spooifiod 
period. Lift Iiitjtrcmct, is tlie term for the aaanring the payment 
of a particular sum to auothor on the death of an individmil, wr 
to the executors or ubsiguees of that individual on his own decease. 

Interdict. — An occlesiastical mode of censure. When a 
king- ia excommunicated nil his subjects retaining allegiance arc 
oscommunicatod also, and the clerjjy forbidden to perform any 
part of divine BOi'vii:e or any clerical duCieB, except baptism and 
the office of coufcsaion. This eevere censure has been, loi^ 
disused. 

International Copyright. — The benefit of iutemfttiomil 
copyright was aeourcd to authors in certain cases by 1 it 3 Vict 
c. 59 (July 31, 1838) which was extended by l.*; Viet. c. VI (May 
38, 1852). A treaty on the subject was concluded with france 
m 18dl, one was signed with the United States, Feb. 18, 1853, 
and with Hamburg in 1854. 

Interpleader is the trying a point iacideatolly happening 
before the principal cause can be determined ; and occurs where 
two or more persons claim the thing in dispute^ of a third party 
in whose hands It is, bnt who claims no interest, and desires to 
be reheved by way of indemnity at the hands of a Court of Law 
or Equity, which will adjudge to whom the thing belongs. {Sef. 
1 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 58 ; 1 & 3 Vict. c. 45, and 19 <k 20 Vict, 
a 108.) 

Ireland, tJnion of. 5« Union or. 

Jetaam. — Gofjds, ic, which having been oast overboard in 
a storm, or after shipwreck arc thrown upon the sliora 

Jewish Disabilities Bill,— ^U. ^V-cxt. ^wotC* V5 
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for releasing the Jews from their civil disabilities was rejected 
hy tie Lords, August 1, 1833; another iutrodiiced by Lcrd 
John Rus«ell, after paseiiig tha Coaimons, May 4, 1848, met 
■with a iimilar fate, May 25. A third received the aauction of ■ 
the Lower House, July 3, 1851, but waa also throwu out by 
the Lordsj July 17. A eiuiilar bill passed the Commons, April 
15, 1653, and waa tigfiin rejected, April 29 j and after having 
boeii Hgftiu approved by the Commons, was defeated by tli© 
Lords, Jiily 10, 1857. By 21 & 22 Vict. c. 43 (July 23, 1858), the 
Hou&e of Commous was empowered to modify the oaths in such a 
manner that they might be taken by Jewe ; and by 23 & 24 Vict, 
■a 63 (August 6, 1860), the words " upon the faith of a Chi-istian" 
were expunged permanently in the case of Jewi&h members. 

Joint Stock Companies' Act. — This statute by 
which Joint Stock Ciimpimies are now regulated was passed in 
18G2, and cams into force Novcrubor 2nd of the same year. Ey 
this Act no company coiiBiKtiug uf more than ten peraouB can 
oany on the buaiuess of baukiug unless registered as a company 
•under the Act, or formed in pursuance of aome other Act or 
letters pateut : and uo company of more than twenty persons 
oan be foi-med for carrying on any buEincsE that has gain for ita 
object unless registered under this Act, or some other Act or 
letters patent, except it is a company for working mines, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Staunimea The Act Js divided into 
nine pans, (AV 25 k 2t> Vict o. 89.) 

Judge. — One appointed by the Queen's letters patent, to' 
detemune any cause or question iu a Court of judicature. He 
is continued m his office duriug good bohttTlour, notwithstand-i 
iug any demise of the Crown, and his fiiM salary is secnred him 
dm-ing tho continuance of hia commission. It is treason "tO| 
kill the Chancellor, &v.t or the Kmg's justlues of the one bendi { 
or the other, Jbc, justices iu atiBize and all other justices as- 
signed to hear and determine being iu their places doing their 
OiSce^'* 25 Edw. IIL c. 2. The Uarous of the Exchequer we 
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not -within the protection of this Act. The following sammary, 
showiug wiieu tho ditTerent olVioere aud Cuurla wero instituted, 
may bu uiicful to tho historical roiuler : — 



A U. A.U. 

1057 to 1273. 
IOCS to 1215. 
1130 to 1213. 
1216 to 1273. 



Chief Justiciars .... 

Clmucollora 

Vlcc-Choticcllors, tbc. 

Chaiicelloi-s aud K^epera . . . 

Court of Chancery. 
Chancellors and Keepers . 
Lord Keepers . . ... 
Lord Commissioners 
Lord CbanccUoni aud KeeperB . . 
Lord Chaucellore .... 
Vice- Chancellors . . ... 
Masters of the Rolls 

Court of Sink's Bench. 
Chief Justices .... 

Fuiauo Judges .... 

Court 0/ Covtman Pleas. 

Chief Justices 

Fuiaue Jud^e^i 1272 to 1661. 

Court of JExdKiu^r. 

Chief Barons 1307 to 18S4. 

Barous 1272 to 1864. 

Judge Advocate GeueraL — An officer appointed to 
attend all general mihtnry courts martial, either personally or 
by a deputy. Hia dutiea are to advise the Court ou points of 
law, custom and form , to iidminister the oaths to tho membvm 
of the Court aud to tho witnesses, to make a minute of the pro- 
coadiugs, aud bo far to asBiut the prisoner if necessary as to 
elicit as full a etatemeut as possible of tho fiwU nmtcnal to the 
defence. All proiM-'aJiiiijs of goner&l couv^ib ta^xMva^ w,\\iwst -ax 



1272 to 1625. 
1625 to 1648. 
1648 to 1650. 
1560 to 1813. 
1813 to 1864. 
lS13to 1864. 
1286 to 1861 

1272 to 1864. 
1272 to 1864. 

1372 to 1864. 
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home or abroad, are Bont to the Judge Advocate Geueral by 

the officiating Judge Advocate, to be liiid before the Crown. 

Judgrmeiit, in law, is the eeatence pronoimced by the 
Court upon the matter coutainod iu the record. Judgments 
are of four aorta. First, where the facta are coafeased by the 
pHTties, aud the law dctermiaed by the Court ; as ia case of 
judgment upon demurror : eecondly, where the law is adinitt-ed 
by the parties, aud the facte diBputecli ; ae iu the ca&e of judg- 
ment on verdict : thu-dly, where both the fact and the law 
arising thereon are admitted by the defoudaut ; which is the 
caae of judgmQuts by coufcBSLoa or defaxUt : or, lastly, where 
tire plaintifF ia conviuced that either fact, or law, or both, are 
insufficient to support his action, and therefore abandons or 
withdraws his proaecution ; which ia the ca&a in judgments 
upon a Donanit or retraxit. Judgment, in crijninal cases, la the 
next atugc of prosecution, aftor trial and conviction are past. 
i&e 1 J; 2 Vict c 110 ; lb Ji 19 Vict. c. 15 ; 23 & 24 Vict, 
c. 115.) 

Judicial Oomxnittee of the Privy OouncU, iraa 
instituted by 3 i 4 Will. IV. c 41 (August U, 1833). It con- 
sists of the Presideut of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chief Justices aud Chief Bnron, the Master of the Rolls, aud 
other judges to whom are refenrcd all those appeals brought 
before the Sovereign. It sits as a Court, hears the appeal, and 
makee a refiort to the Sovereign, who thereupon gives judg- 
ment. TJmiigh etyied a Committee, it is a Court of record, 
aud has full power to puclab coiiteinpte, and award cobts. 

Jury. — A eertuin number of men sworn to inquire of, and 
try a matter of fiiot, and declare the truth, upon such evidence 
as tihoU be delivered them in a cause ; aud they are aworn 
judges upon evidence In matter of fact. When a case, civil ot 
criminal, is roudy for trial, the jury is called and Bwoni. The 
jiu-ors contained in the panel ore either special or common 
Jarora. Spevia) Juhea are used when the causes ore of too great 




tiicety for the discretioa of ordiuary juries. By 6 Goc 
c. 50, B. 31, every man described ia the jiirorg' book as aa 
esquire, or pereons of higher degree, or as banker or merchant, 
is quitlified and liable to earve on Bpocial jiirias ; and his name 
is to be iiiaortei in a separate list to be aubjoiued to the juronT 
book, auch list to \te called " the Special Jurors Liat'' A 
common jui-y is ouo returned by the sheriff, according to the 
directimiB uf the S Gea IV. c. 50, ea. 15 to 2(J, which appoints 
that the sherifF or officer shall retiirn one and the same panel 
for erery cauBO to be tried at the same assizes, containing not 
less than forty-eight, nor more than sieventy-two jurors ; aud 
(s. 26) that their names being written on a card, shall be put 
into a boi or glass ; aud when each cause is called, twoWe of 
theae persons, whose names shall be first drawn out of the box, 
shall be sworn upon the jury, unless absent, challenged, or ex- 
cused ; or unless a prerioua view of the raeaauages, lands, or 
place in question, sball hare been thought neceesaiy by the 
Court ; in which case it ia provided by h. 23 of the aame Act, 
that sii or more of the jurors returned, to be agreed on by the 
parties, or named by a judge or other proper officer of the 
Court, ahttU be apiwinteiE by afjeoial writ of habeas e&iyora, or 
dUiringae^ to have the matters id question shown to them by 
two persona named in the writ ; and tlien (s. 24) such of the 
jury as have had the view, or so many of them as appear shall 
be aworu on the inquest previous to any other jurors. 

The first section of the above statute, defines the qualification 
of jurors in England in tha superior Courts, assizes, and sessLons 
of the peace ; and allows persona in Wales, lieiog there qualified 
to the extent of three-fifths of the qualification require<d in 
England, to mervo on jiirieb in Wales : viz., eveiy man between 
twenty-one and sixty years of age (if not exprcBsly excepted) 
who shall have £10 per annum above reprises in lands or tene- fl 
mouts, freehold, copyhold, customary, or of ancient demesne ; 
or in rents issuing out of bucVi \an.4a, X^tuvivwscA.'i, wA T.«cft* 
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taken together in fee simple, fee tail, or for the life of himself 
or any other ; or £20 in land or tenementa held by kaae for 
twenty-one yoara or longer, abaolntcly, or for nuy term deter- 
rainablo on life; or "who, being a hou&eholder, shall lio rated 
or assesEod to the poor rates (or to the inhabited honae-duty) in 
MiddlesBs upon a value of not less than £30, and in any other 
county nut liisa than £20; or who shall occupy ft Louse not 
Containing lesa than fifteen niudowa All such persona are 
declared to bo quali6ed, and liable to serve on juries, for tho 
trial of ail such issues in tha Courte of record in Westminster, 
and in the superior Cuurta, both civil and criminal^ and in all 
Courts of assize, nisi priits, oyer, and tn'mmer^ and gaol delivery ; 
such assixea being respectively triable in tlio county in which 
every man ao qnalifietl shall reside ; and ou grand juries in 
Courte of session of the peace ; and ou petty juries for the trial 
of all JHGues joined in snoh Courts of eeesion of the peace, and 
triable in the county, riding, or division, where tho person so 
qualified resides. Section 2. The following persona are ex- 
empted : — Peers, judges of the Courts of Westminster, ic, 
clergymen, Eumau catholic priests, protestant dissenters, and 
preachers duly ix^giistered, <feo., and not following any seeular 
occnpation, except tliat of schoolmaster ; practising Serjeants, 
barristers, doctors, and advocates of the civil law, attonieys, 
aolicitorft, and proctors ; officers of all Courts of Justice, ooro- 
fjiers, gaulera, phyHicians, and liceniiatea ; em^eons of the Boyal 
Colleges of Loudon, Edinburgh, and Dublin; apothecaries; 
officere in the navy or army ou full pay, licensed pilots, ka. ; 
tho Queen's household servants ; oEBcers of custom and excise, 
sheriff's orticci-s, high coustablea, and parish clerks. MX these 
are absolutely freed nod exempted from being returned, and 
from serving upon any juries or inquests whatever, and are not 
to be iuscrted in the lists required by the Act. Proviso is alao 
made for all persona exempted by any prescription, charter, 
gTODt, or writ 
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In crtminAl cases a prisoner mftj perem^itorily challenge (l e., 
object to), without ftBsigiiing uny reason, to the number of tweiity, 
oud ID treason to the number of t!iirly-6ve. ForeigncrB uro tried 
by a jury of bulf foroiguers, except in cases of treason. In cases 
strictly criniiual, the proaeontor cannot withdraw fl. juror, or 
poatponfl the indictment bocauso bo is not prepared with hia 
evidence ; for, after the jury are once awom they can only be 
discharged by giving a verdict In criminal cases the jury con- 
sider the evidence, and deliver their verdict^ as in civil cases, but 
they cannot return a privy venlict ; the practice is for the judges 
to adjourn while tho jury arc withdrawn, and return to receive 
the rerdict iu open court. 

Justices in Eyre, or Itinerant Justices, the judicial 
represQutativcs of the royal authority, were regularly established 
by the Parliament held at Northampton, Jan. 26, 1176. They 
received a delegated power from the aula regia, aud made their 
circuit round the kingdom once in seven years. By the 12th 
article of Magna Charta, in 1315, they were ordered to be sent 
into tho country onco a ycai-. 

Justices of the Peace are Judge's appointed by the 
Queen's Cumniisaiun to be juatices in certain limits, generally 
witliiu the counties wherein they are resident. There are many 
persous who are juetlces by virtue of tbeir ufiices, aa the mayors 
and aldermen of cities or towns and liberties, and the cbaucellor 
or keeper. The Judges of the Queen's Bench are justices by 
prescriiition. The 18 Geo. H. c. 20, enacts that every jiistii>e 
of the peace acting for a county must have an estate of the 
clear yearly value of £100, with reserved rents of the value of 
X300 per annum. No attorney or solicitor can be a juatico of 
tho peace during such time as he practises as aii attorney or 
solicitor (6 & 7 Vict, a 73). Various statutes have boea passed 
defiuing the jurisdiction of justices of the peace. 

Justifiable Homicide. A'« Murdbr. 

Keeping the Peace, Security ioT.—fc»si<^5tt'ij?;Cv3Q.'y^ 
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the Crown taken in some court, by which a person acknow- 
ledges himself to be indebted to the Crown in a certain auni, 
with oonditioQ to be void and of none effect if he uhall appear in 
oourt on such a day, and iu the meautime aholl keep the peace, 
either generally to all the Queen's people, or particularly towards 
the person who begs tho security ; or with condition to keep the 
peace not dependent on any appearance in court. If this obli- 
gation IB broken, the person and his Bureties forfeit the Buma in 
which thpy are resjiectively bound. 

Kidnapping. — The forcible abduction of a man, woman, 
or child from their own country and sending thcni into another. 
It IB an offence punished by fine mid imprisonment. By the Act 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 110, any one who shall decoy or take away auy 
child under the age of fourteen, with the intent to deprive such 
child of its pareuta or guardians, is guilty of felony, and liable to 
pflual servitude for nny term not exceeding seven yefirs, and not 
less than throe ycara ; or impriaonment with hard labour for 
two years. Those harbouring any such child, knowing the Rame 
to have been decayed or taken away, are also liable to the aame 
penalty. 

Kindred. — Persons of kin, or related to eaoh other by 
descent throngh the father or mother. There are two dc^es 
^^m of either kindrod, the one in the right or direct line ascending 
^^f *^^ descending, and the otlicr in the collateral line, The Uuo 
W deaoendiug is from th^ father to the son, and so on to his 
^^^ children in the male and female line; nad if no sou, then to the 
^^m daughter sad to her children iu the male and fonnile line ad 
W injlnitam. The line ascending is directly upwards, as from tha 
^^^ son to the father or mother ; and if neither father nor mother, 
^^" to the grandfather or grandmother ; and if no grandfather or 
I grandmother, to the great-grandfather or great-graudmother ; 

I * if neither gi-cat-graudfather nor great-y:nuidmother, to the father 
1 of the great-grandfather or the mother of the great-grandmother ; 

fc ■s«t/ // neitiier of tftem, then to the greftt-grandfather's grand- 
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father, or the ffreat-graiidmother'a grandmother ; and if none 
of tbem, to the great -grandfather' a great-j?randfatber, or ^pi-eat- 
gmndiHotlier's groat-grandmothor ; and so ou ad itrjtultnm. 
The collateral line is either descending by the brother and hia 
children downwards, or by the uncle upwards, and downwards 
to the nephew and his ohilili-eu j and, if none of them, to the 
tjioce and Lier children ; if neitber nephew nur niece, nor any of 
their children, then to the grundaoa or grand-daughtBr of the 
nephew ; and, if neither of them, to tbo graiidaou or grand- 
danyhter of the niece : and if none of them, then to the great- 
graudeon or great-grand-daughter of the nephew and of the 
uitico ; and so ad iujinitum, the collateral line heiag betweea 
brothers and Bister^ and to uncles and aunts, and the rest of 
the kiudredj upwards and downwards, acrtjas and amongst 
themselves. If there aje no kindred in the right descending 
line, the inhoritonco of lands goes to the aacendiiig line. 
Tbe right of representation of kindred (for the purposes of 
distribution of pei'sonalty) in the descending line reaches 
Ijeyoud the gi-eat-graii J children of the same pjirenta ; but iu 
the collateral line it is not by law allowed to reach beyond 
brothers' and siKters' children. In the direct or right ascending 
line, the father or mother i& always in the firat degree of 
kindred. 

King*. — The supreme eiecutiTe power of these kingdoms is 
by law vested in a single person, the King, or Queen, for it 
matters not to which sex the Crown descends, according to here- 
rfitiivy right. This powerj however, may be defeated or quaJifiod 
by the supreme legislative authority of this kingdom, viz., the 
King and botii Houaea of Parliament, or by the latter alone, if 
the throne be declared vacant, or aeeeasity dictate the alteration 
uf the course of succession. 

King's Bench. See Quee.n'b Bench. 

Knight Marshal. —Au officer in tha royal household 
who has jurifldiotion over olTeuces commLttiid. '«\'Ovi\\i vNia XvAKi-tssr 
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hold and verge, and of dl contracts made thereiu, a memloer 

of the hoiiflehold being or\e of the purtica. 

Knights of the Bath, See Bath, 

Knig^hta of the Garter. Sfe Gabter. 

Eights of the Shire.— Members of Parliament repre- 

Bentini:; cuuutics or shirea in contnidistiuctiuu to citizens or 

l>urgcs8ca. They were so called because formerly it was neoes- 

Bary that they all should be knights j but at present any oner 

not being an alien, may bo chosen to occupy the office. The 

money qnaiification is aboHshed by 21 Vict, c SG, 

Lancaster (Duchy of). — The dukedom of Lancaster 
was croated by Eilwjird ITL, in favoiu- of Henry Plantagenet, 
March G, 13ol, and was bestowed upon his soo, John of Gaunt, 
Not. 13, 13G2. It was made a county palatine. The duke-, 
was to have j'tira regalia, and power to jfardon treasons or out* 
lawricH, nnd make juatiuee of the peace and justices of asaizQ 
■trithin the county. The lordship of Ripoa was annexed to it 
by 37 Hen. VIU. o. 16 (1645) ; and the revenue having declined, 
other lands were annexed to it by 2 & 3 Phil, tfe Mary, c. 20 
(1555). The courts of the duchy of Lancaater were instituted 
by Edward HI. m 137G. The management of the revenueai 
was entrusted to them. Heuiy Bolingbroke was fluke of Lan- 
caster on his apceseiou to the crown as Henry IV., Sept. 30, 
1399. In the iiret year of his reign he procured an act oijj 
I>arliaitient, ordering that the duchy of Lancaster, X'c., should 
remain to l^im and his heirs fur ever. It was declared forfeited 
I to the Crown in HGl, and was vested in Edward IV. and his 

^^b heirs, kings of England, for ever. 

^^^ Xiand Tax. — A tax assessed upon land made perjietual, 
I but BubJDct to redemption or purchase by the act 38 Oeo. 111. 

I c. GO. It is levied under the authority of the land-tax commia- 

I sionei-a of every co\inty. This is a laudlord's tas, payable by 

I the tenant, wlm may deduct it from the rent of the atrrtnt 

^ j^ear, otherxriae it cannot be recorered back from the landlord 
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at any futures time. VariouB statutes have been passed for the 
better regulation of lautl-tax and its redemption in the ttigaB 
of Oco. Ill, lb IV., Will. IV., and her present Majesty. 

Lsmd- "Waiter. — An officer of tlio Custom House, wliotw 
duty ia, upon lauding any mercliandise, to examiue, tB«t«, 
weigh, measure them, Ac, and to take an account thereof. In 
some ports they ulso execute the office of a coast-waiter. They 
STB likewise occasionally styled iem-cfiera, and are to attend and 
join with the patent searcher in the execution of all cockots 
for tho shipping of goods to be exported to foreign parts; and 
in cases where drawbacks on bounties are to be paid to the 
merchant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as the 
patent searchers, are to certify the shipping thereof on the 
debentures. 

Larceny. — The legal term for stealing or theft. Tte law 
defines a stealing or larceny to be the taking and canning away 
with ft ft'Iouioua intent (i.f. with the iutention of unlawful 
appropriation) the goods of another. It is distinguished as 
simple and compound ; simploj when the stealing is unoccom- 
jMinied with aggravating circumstances ; compound, when the 
theft is committed npon the person, or consists in stealing from 
a dwelling-house. Stealing under particular circumstances is 
a crime of another deuominatioo ; for instance, tiJdng from the 
person in a violent manner is robbert/f and stealing in a dwelling- 
house, after having broken therein, is hurglart/. The intent is 
the material ingredient in this offence. The taking nnmt he 
actual or constnictive : actual, where the offender takes the 
goods away without the owner's consent ; constructive, where 
the owner, although he has parted with the poBacasioa of the 
goods, has not divested himself of the riglit of such possession, 
or where a fraud has been praotiGed with an intent to stejil them. 
Violations of trust, where the possession of the goods have 
been previously obtained without any fraudulent intention, 
are not larcenies. EmbezKlementa bj tlesVa ox ^(i-cNa.Ti\a. -Mtfe 
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larcenies, if the money or goods were actnaUy received by 
the ckrk or servant by virtue of his employraent. Larceny 
canuot be committed of ammala that are wild by natwre and 
at large, as deer in ft chase or fo««t, hares, rabbite in a 
warren, or irild fowls, rooks for instance ; but deer in an 
enclosed part of a forest or park, fish in a trunk, or pheaaauta 
in a mew, aa well as swans marked, and all valuable domesUe 
animals, are subjects of larceny. Dogs, binis, pigeons, not 
kept inclosed, and other animals kept for pleasure, not being 
subjocta of larceny, are protected by summary proceedings be- 
fore justices, who may inflict Bne, impriaoumeut, and whipping. 

The punishment of larceny is penal servitude for from thred 
to fourteen years, or imprisoument not exceeding two years 
(with or without hard labour, and with or without solitary 
ooufinement, for the whole or auy part of the impriso 
mcut)^ and, if a male, to be uace, twice, or thrice whipped, 
in addition to the impmonmeat^ if the Court shall thiuk 
fit. If the defendant be previously under sentence of pen 
servitude or impriaoument for another crime, the Court ma; 
award the penal servitude or imprisonment for every su 
sequent felony, to commence at the expiration uf the pen: 
servitude or impriaonment to which the prisoner was previousl; 
sentenced. (Sre 34 «k 25 Vict, c 90.) 

Law Offices.— I give a brief list of the most importan 
law offices, with tbeir hours of attendance and res^tective 
addressea (For the various government officea, see the 
uuder their several lieading&.) 

Accoiiiitmit-Oynemrs Oflioa, Chunccry Laoe. Ilonu* 11 to 3. 
Acknofvlcdgmenta of Deccis by Murrieil WoiiwiIk Office of, Lancasi 

PIbcc. Waterloo Brid^o. Hours 11 to 5; out of Tiirni, 11 to 3. 
Admiralty Court OlBw, C.'oJliman Street, St. PniiVc Hours 10 to i. 
Appe«l« [legimtry Oflico, Cloillimaii Sircijt, St, Paiil'a. Uoun 10 10 4, 
ATX!bdcacc)Q of Loadoa'i Office, Greitt Knightridar Streot, St l^aaVi 

Uvurs 10 to 4. 
AirhdencoQ of tliadJoMx's Office, Godlimao, Street, St. Faii]'«. 

Jfviua 10 to 4. 
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Archdeacon of Surrey's Office, Bennet's Hill. Hours 10 to 4. 
Arclics Court Kcji^iitry Ollico, Godliinan Street. Hours 10 to i. 
Altomoy-Geiicrars Offife, Stone BuUdiugs, LUicolu's liui. Hours 10 to 

fi ; in "Vacation, 11 to 3, 
Attorneys onii Solicitors EegriBtrar** Offica, Chtncfliy Lano, IIoitrA 

10 to 4. 

CliuDcsry R«;!igtr»r'8 Office, Southuaptoa Buildings. Hours to 3 ; 

and 4 to 6 in T&rm. 
ChAnuery Inrolmcnt OfGae, Cb&uc«ry Lane. Hours 10 to i ; YaiMioa, 

11 tol. 

City l{«nflenflbriin car's OBBee, GuUdliall Yard. Honre 0( to 5. 
City Solicitor's Office, „ „ „ 

Commiasiouers for AlBdavits m Chancoiy, 10, Sontliampton Buildings. 

Hours 10 to 4. 
Common Plena, 8ei;jeents* Inn, Clinnnery Lane. Hootr 11 tofij Ta- 

cation, II to 3 ; Long Vacation, 11 to 2. 
Crown Office, King's Beceh Walk, Temple. Houra 11 to 6; Vacation, 

U to 8 ; Long VarBti9iJ, 11 to 2. 
ExiLiQiDcr's OfBce, Rglb Vard, Chancery Lane. Hours 10 to 4, in 

Term. 
£idieq.uer of Pleiu OIQciq, StoDo BtiililingH, Ltiicola'a Inn. ElonrB 

II to 5 ; Vacation, 11 to 3 ; ftiml Loug Vacation, 11 to 2. In Kule 

Department tbe same boars. 
Great Seal I'ateut Oilice, Curaitor Street. Houra 10 to 4. 
Luuaty OfflcB, Masters of, Lincolu's !iiu J'ieKla. Houj-s 10 to 4. 
Kisi Frius OXce, Judges' Chamters, Eolla Ctardon. Houra 11 to E ; 

Vacation, 11 to 2. 
Petty BafT Office, HolU Yard. Houra 10 to 4; Long Vactrtion, 11 to 1. 
Queen's Beach Office, Temijlu, Houca 11 tu 5. In Knit Office, 

11 to 8. 
Queeu's Remembrancer'a Oflico, Chancery I*ne. Honra II to 4, 
Record and Writ Clerk'd Office, Chancery Lane. Hours 10 to 4 ; 

Lfong Vacation, 11 to 1. 
Eegiatiur'u Office. Chancery Lane. Hours 10 to 3 ; Vacation, 11 to 1. 
Secrotaiys (Lord Chancellor's) Office, Chancery laac. Houra 11 to 4 ; 

Vacation, 11 to 1. 
SoorBtary's (Master of the RoUb) Office, Chancery Lane. Hours 10 

to t ; Vacation, 1 1 to 1. 
SoTicitor-Gennrara Office, 2, Essex Court, T^^iiiple. 
Taxiu;; Masters in Chancery Office, Sta.i>Ie Inn, Holhom. Haors 10 to 

4 ; Vacation, 11 to 1. 

Last Court. — A court held bj the twentj-four jurats iu 
the marshes of Kout, autl summoned bj llift lim\iR'fe% ^'^*^'2«^ 







orders nre made to levy taxes, Ssa., fcur the preseiTation of ihe 

said in:trtiK<.'ii. 

Law Terms. Set Tbbms. 

liBase. — A demiee, or letting of landa, totiements, or 
ditaroentH, unto another for life, term of jeara, or at will, for a 
rent rv»ervod. A lease h either written, called un ludeuture^.j 
dccd-poU, or lease in writing ; or by word of moiitli, called lea&fli 
jiarole. All estates, iutereats of freehold, or terma for yeara in 
lauds, lite., not put iu writing and signed by the partios, fihftll 
have no greater efl'ect than ae estates at will ; unless it be of j 
leases not exceeding three jearA from the making ; wherein thft'^f 
rent reaerved shall be two-tliirds of the value of the things 
demised. Lcaeat^ sxcuediug three years mast be mode in 
writing : and if the substance of a leaao be put in writing, andf 
signed by the parties, though it be not sealed, it shall hare the 
efl'ect of a lease for years, ^:c An asHigumeut dilTcrB from a, 
lease only in thifi : that by a lease ouo grants an interest haMi 
than hiB own, reserving to himself a reversion ; in assignmQutsI 
be parts with the whole property, and the assignee stands to aUJ 
intents and pvirposea iu the place of the oaaignor. By 4 & 5t 
Viot. 0. 31, every inBtmment purporting to be a release of & 
freehold estate, and exproescd to bs made in pursuance of tlnitj 
Act, bhall be as elt'ectual as if a bargain and sole or lease for 
year had been executed, although Buch bargain and solo or It 
for a year shall not in fact have boon eiecutod. The stamp ot 
such bargain and sale or lease for a year is now aboliahod. (Se 
Vict. 8 & 9, c. lOG ; 22 & 23, c. 35 ; and 33 & 24, c. 38.) 

LeEise and Release.^A conveyance of the iDheritanoi 
in laud, the lease giving trst the pOBsession, aud the release, the 
right and iutereat. This mode or form of conveyance, which i&\\ 
almost univci-sally adopted, was originally framed to avoid tli>Q^| 
necessity of a bargain and side ourolled, whicti is quite as appli-^^ 
cable to the purjioae.and has the advantages of being registered, 
at full length, thereby provcutiaig the consequences of loss or acci- 
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deut to the writing. A feofibient is also a deed answeriug tlie 
same purpose, as no nbaoluts coiiTuyuuco ; but, though DOt eu- 
roUod, a species uf publidty ia DOcesaary for the efioctuatiug 
this oauveyauce, for corporofd aud fominl jxiHSestiiun must bo 
givau ia the prcaonce of witDCBseB, and this causo operates 
ayaiiiBt the frequent tidopt'ioii of this cutivoyauce. CoriJonitionB, 
however, for toohuicul rciwoua, ciuiuot convuy their lauds by 
lease and relcaao, and therefore they must take by a feoffment, 
or bari^riiu and sale enrolled, when they purchase laud. 

Legracy.— A gift of poraoualty hy will. There are four 
kiuds of legacies. G&neral. — Whoa it is not a bequest of any 
particular thing or money as distinguielieit from all others of the 
same kind. Sitecijio. — Wheu it ia a bequest of a particuliu' 
thing or sum of money as distingniahed from all others o£ 
the same kind. Permnstrative. — Wheu it ia in its nature 
a general legacy, but tlteio is a pai-licular fund pointed out 
to satisfy it; and CitmuUtthv. — When a testator, by the 
same testamentary instrument, or by different ouea, has be- 
quoathod more than one legacy to the same person, and the 
questiou arises whether he iaitended the second legacy to be 
iu addition to th^ hrst, or substitutional for it. A year 
from the death of the testator ia, generally speaking, the 
period fixed for the payment of a legacy, upon the presump- 
tion that by euch time the property has been got in and is 
making interest ; this will be the case, though the fund out of 
which it is to be paid is making interest, the Court having 
adopted the yeju' as a rule of oonvcnience : thera are, however, 
cases ia which interest will be allowed from the death of the tes- 
tator. No legacy can be recovered in any court after twenty 
years next after a present right to receive it accnied to some 
^:>ei-sons capable of giving a discharge or release for the same, 
unless some priucipal or interest ba paid tbereou, or an ackuow- 
ledgmout iu writing, signed by the party liable to pay, or his 
ageut, aud then only withiu twenty yearti a£U\ xJussX-m*. viS. '&\^!;^ 
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pEtymcuts or ncknowledpuent ; nBd the recoTery of interest is 
in like manner limited to the last six ycara. Tho legacy duty 
was first imposed by 3G Geo. III. c. 02. AH gifts by will vera' 
ordered to be deemed legacies by 8 & 9 Vict. c. 76, b. 4. The 
law of legacies was umciidt;d, and tho Ic^cy duty was extended-] 
to real property, by 16 k 17 Vitt. c. 51. 

liCgal Tender. <See Tender, 

Letter of Attorney. — A writings authoriBing anotlieP- 
person, who in such caae is called the "attorney" of the party, 
appoiutiug him to do any lawful act in the Btead of another ; 
as to receive debts or dividends, euo a third |iei-son, transfer 
stock, ic It is either general or Bpecial : ie., general^ in 
reepect of tho conduct of all a person's affaire, as where he 
leaves tho country ; special, in respect of any one or more 
named matters^ iis to receivo money. Thia instrument gives 
the "attorney" authority to act in his name, exactly bb the 
party giving it would himself do, until revocation. Letters 
of attorney which authorise the receipt of money payable, 
and aro intended to operate aa aa&ignmenta thereof, are 
irrevocable, and will enable the "attorney" or aasignee to 
receive the money fur Lis own xlsq. By 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96, 
any banker, merchant, broker, or other agent entrusted with, 
a power of attorney for the sale or transfer of any share op 
interest in any public stuck or fund, converting to his own uae, 
or the liao of any person other thuti the [jenjou by whom he 
shftll have been no entrusted, the share or interest in the stock 
or fund to which such power of attorney relates, is guilty of , 
a misdemeanor, piinishabie with penal servitude for any term 
not exceeding seven nor iesB than three years, or imprisuument \ 
for two years. 

XiCtters of Marque. — Permission by a government inj 
time of war to a ship belonging to private individuals, called aj 
irivateer, to seize and plunder the ships of the enemy. 

'^iStter-SCiesiTe. — A letter from the Queeu to a deau-J 
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and chapter containing the name of tlie person whom she ^vea 
them leave to elect {conge tTSlire) as bishop. Also the letter 
addressed to a peer by the Chancellor, when a. bill is filed against 
him in Chancer}-, requiring him, to appear ; the writ of tabpoma 
not being considered in its form sufficieutly respectful 

Letters Patent. — Writings of tlie Queen, sealed with the 
great seal, by wliich a person or public company Ik enabled to 
do acts or enjoy privileges which could not be done or enjoyed 
without such authority. Peers are sometimes (reatod by letters 
patent ; imd by Icttera patent aliens arc made denizeua, and 
ospeeially aew inventions are protected. 

Xietters of Safe Conduct. — By the law of nations no 
subject of a cimutry at wai- with us can travel upon the high 
seas, nor come within the realm, nor send his goods from one 
place to another without danger of being seized by our subjects, 
unless he have letters of safe conduct, which fonnerjy were 
giunted under the great seal and enrolled in Chancery. At the 
present time passports under Uie Soveroign's sign-manual, or 
licences from our amba^siidorB abroiul, are more usually obtained, 
and are of equal validity. 

Xiibel. — All contumelious matter that tends to degrade a 
man in the opinion of his uetghboiini, or to make him ridi- 
euloua, when conveyed in writing or the liiie, is a libel and 
punished hy the law. I give briefly a few iustimcee which come 
under the head of this subject. Words spoken of another 
tendiug to exclude him frum society are actiuuable ; as, for 
iustauLe^ to charge him with having any particular disease. 
Also action may be sustained, for words spoken of a man, 
which may hurt his trade or livchhood. An action will lie 
(without proving special tlaniiige) for all words spoken of 
anotJier, which impute to him the commission of some crime 
punishable by law, such as high treas()Ti, murder, or other 
felony, forgery, perjury, subornation of perjury, or other mis- 
deiuoanor j or even au offence puuiahabW uveicfcV^ \i^ '^iwi v?M*A^■w^. 
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of some particular place, if the words be nttored there. But 
words imputing to a man an act, -which (however immoral) is not 
punifihable criminally by luw, cannot be mudc the subject of an 
aclioD, without proof of spocii*! dnniage. Every written calumny 
is actioDttble, and puniEhable, ftlthoiigh it do not impute any in- 
dictable offence, but merely tend to disgrace or ridicule, orbriug 
into contempt the party ciJiuauiated, even by imputing hypo- 
criKy and want of proper feelmg, and still more if it impute for- 
nication, swindling, or any other doTiation from moral rectitude 
or principle. Writings, vilifying the characters of persouH 
deceased, are libels, and may properly be made the subject of 
an indictment or iiiftirmation^ on the prosecution of the relatives 
of the deceased. So with respect to writings which tend to 
.egrade or revile persone in high office in forcij^'n countries, 
when they have a tendency to intemipt the pacific relations 
lietweeu the two countries. Also writings reflecting upon pub- 
lic or cor^iorate bodies^ if such writings bavQ a manifest tGudenay 
stir up public hatred against them, are libels. It is not an 
excuse in law to repeat in writing what has been pruvioualy 
spoken or written by others ; aud in cases of verbal slander, it 
seems no eicuse to repeat what another haa said, though, tho 
party at the time of speaking the words names tho person who 
told him whtit he relates. By 8 ife 9 Vict, c, 85, it ia enacted 
that any one threatening to publish a libel with intent to extort 
money shall be liable to imprisonment fijr a term not eicoeding 
three years. The law of libel hiis been greatly mitigated with 
regard to publisberB and editors of ncwspapei-s by statute G i; 7 
Tict c. 96. 

Xjicense. — A wTitten permission given to do some lawful 
iwt. A license ia neceaaary to found a church, to oi-ecl a park, 
to marry without publication of baiiua, dtc, also to carry on 
various trades, and to practise any profession. 

liien. — A rigiit in one man to retain that which is in hta 
ossessioa belonging to another until certain demands of thi3 
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person in possession are satisfied. It is in fact a kind of 
pledge. 

lomitation. — A certain time assigned by the statute 
law within which a civil action must be brought ; for felo- 
nies are punishable at any lapse of time, though in many 
statutes concerning penal offences, a time is limited for the 
bringing action thereupon, varying from three months to two 
years. 

I mention a few of the periods fixed by the principal " Sta- 
tutes of Limitation ; " 

Action, account of . . . . within 

AdvowBon, recovery of . . . . „ 

Annuity, action of . . . . „ 

Appeal from a Court of Equity to the 

House of Lords . . . . „ 

Assault or false imprisonment . . „ 

Award, action of debt upon, where the 
submission was not by specialty . „ 

But if on specialty . . . . „ 

Bond or specialty . . . . „ 

Copyright, infringement of . . . „ 

Debt, if not on specialty . . . „ 

Ejectment ....... 

Legacies „ 

Libels. . . . . . „ 

Murder, within a year and a day after the act 

Trespass within 6 „ 

Xiimited Liability. — The liabilities of members of Joint 
Stock Companies, with a capita divided into shares of not less 
than XIO each, for the debts of their company, wer« limited 
upon certain conditions by 18 & 19 Vict. c. 133. It was 
amended by 19 & 20 Vict. c. 47 ; 20 & 21 Vict, a 14; by- 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 60 ; and by 25 & 26 Vict a 89. By this last 
Act the liability of members is Umitei \a wvij^q. wcciavxsA *a "C^iwi 
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liOttery. — A distribution of priz 
lottery in England was proposed in 
drawn at the west door of St. Paul's ( 
from January 11 to May 6, 1569. T 
the repair of harbours. Another wat 
the Virginian Company in 1612. Loti 
1620, on the ground of their immoi 
was, however, permitted in 1680, to ai 
the metropolis with water. Charles 
restoration in 1660, to rewai-d his 
£1,000,000 was raised by governmen 
in 1694; another of £3,000,000 ia 
£1,000,000 in 1747. For a short peri 
Anne they were prohibited. In 177 
annual licence, at a cost of £50, to bi 
number of of&ces from 400 to 51 ; i 
abolished by 6 Geo. IV. c. 60 (1826) 
having been drawn October 18, 182 
penalty of £50 for advertising them 
was passed August 13, 1836. In the 
legislature has legalised the distribul 
of Art 

Lunatics. See Idiots and Lcn. 

Iffn-gTift. Carta. — In the reign o 
tenures and forest laws were so rigc 
liberties of the nation so seriously infi 
lion ensued among the baruns again 
the sovereign. The result was the pas 
Carta, the bulwark of our constitutic 
advance towai-ds that freedom from ( 
acts of a sovereign which we now so 
contained in this Great Charter secure 
privileges to every order of men in the 
barons, and the people. I give briefty 
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ahriU undertake to coDtribute to the assets of tho company in 
case of wiwiliug up. 

Lord liieutenants of Counties, are officers, who 
upon any invasion or reboilkm, have power to raise the militia 
and volunteers, and to give coniuiiKsiuuB to colonels and other 
officera, to urui aud furm them into regiments, troops, and com- 
panies. Under the lord lieutenants are deputy- lieutenants, who 
have the aamo power; iheso are chosen by the lords lient^tiants 
out of the principal gentlemen of each county, aud presented to 
the Queen for her approbation. 

Lord Privy Seal. — Tlii« office was before the 30 Hen. 
Vni. usually confen-ed on an ecdeeiafetic ; but sinco then it 
has been gtnernlly occupied by tempnml |)eera above the degrees 
of baroua. Tiiis officer is appointed by letters patent, &nd is u 
member of tlie Cabinet. The Lord Privy Seal rocLnviu^' a warrant 
from the Signet Office issues the Privy Seal, which is an authority 
to the Lord Chancellor to pass the Groat Seal wbero tlii3 yootiBion 
requires it. The Privy Seals for money begin in the Treasniy. 

Lords JustlceB of Appeal (Court of Cuanceky).' 
— By li >k 15 Vict, c; 83, passed August 7, 1851, power wasj 
g^ven to the Quecu to appoint two barristers, of not leas than] 
fifteen ycirs' sttiniding, to he judges of the Court of Appeal in I 
Chancery, aud, with the Lord Chancellor, to form such Court of j 
Appeal. They were to be styled Lords Justices, imd the power, 
exercised by the Lord Chancellor in the Court of Clionceiy wa*J 
fl*om Octolier 1, IS/i], trnnefen-ed to tliiw uew Court. 

Lord Steward of the Household.— TIi is officer haaj 
the Buprcmo control of tlio royal household, aud is oue of greal 
dignity. By 3 Hen. VTl. a 11 (148(3), the Lord Steward waa] 
empowered to hold a Ctmrt. for the trial of ti'casous comniittodj 
by members of the royal household, and hy 33 lien. VIIL o. 11 
(1541), this jurisdiction was extended to all cases of qnar 
liitj!- Biul Mrikiuj? within the |>alace. Thia authority was abo-^ 
Jh/jod hy l:i & 13 Vict. c. 101 (Augn&t \, V84'JV 
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Lottery. — X dUtributiou of prizes by chance. The first 
lutterj m England was pi-upiiKud in 15(57 aud 13GS, ftrid wm 
dj'a.wu at the west door of St. Paul's Cathedriil, day and uight, 
from Januai-y 1 1 to May G, 1569. The profit wtis devoted to 
the repair of horboura. Aaother was di-awu for the btsnefit of 
the Virginian Uompauy in 1612. Lotteries woro suspooded in' 
16'20, on the gi-ound of their immoral tendency. A lottory 
was, however, permitted ia 1680, to aid a project for supplying 
the ni«tri>iK»liHi with water. Charies 11. used them aftur the 
restwration iu ICGO, to roward his adherents. A loan of 
£1,000,000 w&a raised by goverumeut ou the aalo of tiokcts 
in I694; another of £3,000,000 m 17-lG ; and another of 
£1,000,000 in 1747. For a short period in the reign of Qaeaa 
Anue they were prohibited. Id 1773 ou Aot requiring an 
aiuiual Uceuce, at a cost of ^50, to be takeu out, reduced the 
ntmiher of ofhcca from 400 to 51 ; and tliey were altogether 
abolished by G Geo. IV. c 60 (1826) ; the last public lottery 
haviug been drawn October 18, 1836. Au Act impoaiiig a 
penalty of £50 for advertising them (G & 7 ^Vill. IV. c. 6G), 
was passed August KS, \H3i>. In the case of Art Unions the 
legishiture haa legalised the distribution by lottery of works 
of Art 

XiUnatlcs. See Idiots and Ldnatics. 

Magna Carta.^In tho rei^m of King John the feudal 
tenurea and forest laws were so rigoroualy enforced, and the 
liberties of the nation so seriously infringed upon, that a rebol- 
liou ensued among tho barons against the abBolute power of 
the soTereign. The result waa the passing of the famous Magna 
Carta, the bulwark of our constitution, and tho finjt step in 
udvaucQ towards that freedom from any arbitrary atid unjuBt 
nets of a sovereign which we now so fully enjoy. The clauaea 
contained in this Great Charter secured important liberties and 
privileges to every order of mou in the nation— to the clergy, the 
barons, and the people. I give briefly \Xj% tVweS. 'ewBJ*.\s»RV&Mi ■ 
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That Treedom of elections be grauted to the clergy, and the 
leceseity of a royal mn^e d'cUre aud coiilinuation be superseded ; 
permisKion bo accorded to every ratiu to depart the king- 
^dom at pleaaura ; that fines levied on the clergy be propor- 
tioual to thtir lay estates, and not to their eccksiagtical bene- 
^fices ; ihixt beirs on their majority shall jiosiieita their estates witb- 
^BUt paying any relief; that the king shall not aelE his wardship, 
^Bnd shiiU only levy reosonablo profile on the estate ; that tlie 
^*King shftll not claim the wai'd&hip of a minor who holds lands by 
military tenure of a baron ; that no scnts^ea (except iu the 
three general feudal eases} shall be impoeed but by the great 
^council of tbo kingdom ; that all prelates, earle, and great barona 
^Uhall bo called to tbia coiuicil, each by a particular WTit, and the 
^■esser barons by a general fiumraons of tbo sheriff; that the 
Iting shall not ecixe any baron's land for a debt due to the 
Crown if his goods and chattels ara BufScient to discharge the 
debt; that no vassal shall Hell so much of hia land as to inca- 
pacitate him from serving bis master ; that all privileges granted 
to the barons againat the king shall Ije extended to their viismlu ; 
that one weight and measure thall bo eatahlished throughout the 
kingdom; that mercbauta shall transact bimineas without being 
eipoaod to any arbitmry tolU or iini>oBition3 ; they and all 
freemen to leave the kingdom and return to it at ploafaure ; 
that London, and lUl cities and burghs, ehaU preserve their 

» ancient liberties, immunitieRj and free cuatomB ; that the goods 
of eveiy freeman shall be disposed of by his will ; that the king's 
courts of juatit* shall be stiitionarj', and shall no longer follow 
hia person ; tltey ifiall be open to every otm, and Juslwe tfmll no 
(anger he sold, refusedt or ilfhn/ed hy iftem ; that circuits sIjilU be 
held every year, and no person shall be tried on rumour or 
apicion alone, but by the evidence of lawful witnesses; that 
no freeman shall he imprisoned or dispossessed of his goods but 
by the legid judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land ; 
t/utt evetj Irvcwau shall be fined in proportion to his fault, and 
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no fine shall bo levied on him to his utter ruin ; even a Tillain 
or rustic ahidl not by any fine be bereaved of hia implemeats of 
husbaudry. 

No fewer than thirty-ei^htsulcrou rutifiuatiouE of thlsCbarter 
are recorded j of which six were Diado by Heuiy IIL, three by 
Edward I., fifl;i?eu by Edward 111,, six by Richard IL, six by 
Henry IV., one by Henry V., and one by Hemy VI. The 
Charter received a few alterations upon its successive confirma- 
tions in the first, aecuiid, and ninth yearn of Henry IIL's reigii, 
the last of which is in our statute hook and has never roi:eived 
any alteration. The most important change in the Charter, aa 
confirmed by Henry III., was the omission of the clause which 
prohibited the levying of aids or scutages without the consent 
of parliament. But though this clause was omitted, it con- 
tinued to be observed during the reign of Ueniy, for we find 
the barons cxrostantly refiising him the aids or subsidies which 
hiB prodigality w«fl demanding. But he still retained the right 
of levying money upon towns under the name of tillage, and 
also claimed the right of levying other contributions, such as 
upon the export of wool. But a final stop was put to all these 
dxactionB by the celebrated statute passed in the 35th year of 
the reign of Edward I., entitled Canjtt'matio C'fiartarum. Thin 
statute not only confirmed the Groat Charter, hnt gave, to use 
the words i>{ Hallam, " the sama security to private property 
which Magna Churta had given to personal liberty." In it the 
king eoleiuuly declared that ■" for no buainesB from thenceforth 
we sliuU take such manner of aide, tacks, nor prises, b»it by the 
oommon oouaent of the realm, and for the common, profit 
ths'eof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and accus- 
tomed," Thus was the great principle of parliamentaiy tajta- 
tion explicitly acknowledged eighty years after the first enact- 
ment of the Great Charter, 

Maids of Honour. See Honour, Maids of. 

Majesty.— The title of majesty, at &i:%t, s).^^\\k.\ «a\cv*j 
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the Bomoiis to tbo dlctatore, the oousuls, and tlio scuatc, aa the 
rspresentativea of the power of the peoplcj wm upproprlated by 
the Emperor Tibsriue {.\.n. li~'M). It was also ndoptod by the 
Oerman eraperorBjand was introduced into Frauce by Henry II. 
about A.D. 1547, though Louia XL was the fn-at to iissumc it 
pennaneutly and ofBcmlly. Francis I. saluted Henry VHf. with 
this title at their inteiTiew in 1520, and he wns the first Eng- 
Hsh motifli-ch to whom it wae applied- 
Malt. — A duty on malt was first imposed dnring the reign 
of Charlea 1., and has formed a regular brunch of tho revenue 
ainco 1697. It was made perpetual by 3 Geo. IV. c. 18 (April 
3, 1822), aud the law was amended by 11 Geo. IV. c. 17 (May 
29, 1830), New regiilatioua were imposed by 1 Vict. c. -19 
(July 12, 1837), ftnd aubsequeut Acts. An Act was paaeod 
in 1865, allowing the excise duty to he charged nccording 
to the weight of the grain used. The qiii^stion of the repeal 
of the nialt-tai has frequently been deimtod in tlie House 
of Commonij. The tax was introduced into Scotland in 17 IS, 
aud into IiTland in 1783. 

Man, Isle of. — This island was governed by a successioa 
of Norwegian kings, A.D. 1092 till jld. 13G4. In 1266 it waa 
invaded by Aloxauder III., king of Scotland, aud was under 
the dominion of the Scotch until 1290, when the inhabitants 
claimed the jirotection of Edward I., who immeil lately took 
posaeHsion of it. It was recovered by the Scots, under Robert 
Bruce, in 1332, and re-cunquered by the Earl of yhafteshury in 
1340. Henry IV. granted it to Sir John Stanley in 140."). 
JameB L bestowed it upon WilUani, nixth earl of Derby, in 1610. 
It fell, in 173Cj by inhtTitauce, to Juines, second Duke of Athol, 
who sold it for £70,000 to the British govemment, in 1765. A 
further Bum of £133,000 was paid to the Athol family in dis- 
charge of revenue, in .lanuary, 1823. The whole island and 
all its dependencies, except the landed property of the Athol 
family ami some other rights bulunglng to theai» are inalienahly 
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Tesleii in tho Crown, and subjected, to the regulations of the 
iJritjsh excise aud customs. 

MandaxxiTls. — Ih a high writ issuing in tlie CJueen's name 
out of thu Court of Quoeu'a Beiicli, am\ ilircctcd to any pursou, 
oorpomtiou (public or incorponitcd by Act of Parliament), or 
inferior court of judicature, commaudiug them to tlo Bome 
particular thing therein specified, rs nppertaiuing to their 
public office and duty. This writ is remodial, and genernlly is 
used for the pmpoao of uoiuiiolliug tha admission or restoration 
to an office ; for the productiou of books and writings j to 
compel inferior aourts to do partLonlar acts, tlio dolay or refusal 
of which may tend to interrupt the ooiirao of law and justice ; 
to compel Inrds of manora to permit inspoction of court rolls, 
churohwanleua to delivur up books tu thcii" succuasoi's iu office, 
and an infinite number of other pnrpoaes, which, though appa- 
l-eiitly injuring an iiidividiuil, yet, aa mtittera of publiu cou- 
■iidunitlun, HJiould be suinniarlly remedied, even though an 
iudictmeut might lie ; for ftn iadictmcnt cannot compel a party 
to do a partieulai' act, but can only bo the means of iufljyting a 
puiiishmtiut for uou-pcrfurmanco. By 11 ik 12 VicL c. 44, the 
court may graut a rule ordtring justiuea to do an act uibttrad of 
a mandamus ; and by 10 »k 20 Vict c. 108, no maiidiimus shall 
issuo to ft judge or officer of a County Court for i-efusiug to do 
any act relating to the duties of hia office, but application must 
be made to a superior court or judge for a rule or summons to 
show cause why such aa act should not be done. 

Manslaugllter, the unlawful killing of anotlier, withont 
malice eitlicr express or implied. This act may ho either volun- 
tary, upon a sudden heat ; or involuntary, but in the com- 
mtBsion of some unlawful act Both arc felony and punished 
by penal servitude for life, or for a tern] not less than three 
years, or by imprisonment for luij term not exceeding two years, 
or liy fine. 

Marchioness, — A dignity iiv^omaii.M«w«ra\^j,\»'OKa.V':^^ 



Marquis in a man, conferred by creatiou or by marriage with, a 
Marquis. 

Maritime Law. — ^The royal navy of England has always 
l>een Its greatest defouce and ornament ; and accordingly it has 
been nfisiduously cultivated from earliest ages. To so great a 
perfection had our imval reputation ai'rived at in the twelfth 
eontury, that the code of mafitime laws, which are called the 
laws of Oleron, and are received by oil natioua in Europe 
the ground of all their marine oonstitutionsj., was confessedly 
compiled by our King Richard the Firat at the IbIb of 
Oleron on the coast of France, then part of the poEsessiona oP 
the crown of Rutland. The present condition of our mjirine 
is in great meiisure owing to the salutary provisions of the 
itatutes called the navigation acts ; whereby the constant 
increase of Englisb shipping and eeamen was not only encou- 
raged, but rendered unavoidably necessary. By the stntute 
5 Richard il. c. 3, in order to augment the navy of England, 
then greatly diminished, it -was ordained, that none of th 
king's liege people should ship any mori5bandisG out of or intO' 
tho realm, but only in ships of the king's ligeance, on pain of 
forfeiture. In the next year, by statute 6 Richard II. c. 8, thitf 
wise provision was enervated, by only obliging the merchants 
give English ships (if ablo and suflioient) the [jrefereuce. Bu 
the most beneficial statute for tlie trade and commeree of thei 
kingdoms is that navigation act, the rudimonts of which we: 
first framed in IGSOj witb a narrow partial view ; being intend 
to mortify om- own augar islands, which were di«affci;;ted to th 
Parliameut, and Btill hold out for Charles II., by stopping thi 
gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch, am 
at tho same time to clip the wings of our opulent and aepi 
ing neighbonrs. This prohibited all ships of foreign natio 
from trading with any English plant-ations, without license ft 
the council of stMc. In 1651, the prohibition was extend 
ii/6o to the mothor-oonniry -. and no gowla wtre auiFered to be 
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imported into E»t;lanJ, or any of its dejiendencies, in any othar 
than Eujjiish bottoms; or in the ships of that Eurojieiiu uutiou 
of whicli the meruhimdize imported wtis the geuuiue gi-owth, or 
niauufacture. At the Restoration, the former provisions were 
continued, by statute 1^ Charl<Mi II. c. 18, with this vary 
mateiiai imjjrovemeut, thut the maater and tli roc-fourths of the 
mariueiB shull itlso be English subjects. Many other acta of ii 
similar exduaive tenor were passed till the statute 16 ife 17 
Vict. Q. 104, threw the entire tnide open to veMsels of all 
nations with very Hatiafactory reaults aa regards commerce and 
private euterpriec, Many laws have been taade for the supply 
of tlie roynl navy with seamen ; for their regnlatiou when on 
board ; atid to confer privileges and rewards ou them during 

Land after their service. 
Marquis, a title of honour, next in dignity to that of 
duke. His office was to guard the frontiers and limits of the 
kingdom, which were eaUed the marches, from the Teutonic 
word marche, a "limit:" especially the marches of Wales 
and Scotland, while they continued hoatile to Enj^datid. The 
persons who had couimiuid there wore culled lords marchers, 
or marqiiesBCB ; whoso authority was abolished by statute 27 
Henry VIII. c. 27, though the title had long before been made 
n mere detugu of henonr, Robert Vcre, Earl of Oxford, being 
created Maiq^nis of Dublin by Richiu-d II. in the eighth year of 
his reign. A marr[uia is created by patent ; his titSe is most 
honourable ; and his ooronet has pearls and strawberry leaves 
iiitermiied round, of er[nal height. His sons are by courtesy 
styled lords and his daughters liulies. 
Married Women. AVe Husdan-d and Wife. 
Martial Law. — That rule of action which is imposed by 
the milit.'iry power. It has no place in the institutions of this 
country ; and cannot be prodaimed within this kingdom, as it 
would appear, by the Petition of Itights. 
Master of the Horse is reekoutid 'Csm. "QaxL^ ^vaft^j 
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officer of the court, atid is an office of great honour and anti- 
quity, ftnd always (when not put in comtnissicm) filled by noble- 
mt'u of tlie highest nuik and abilities. He lias the management 
and disposal of all the Queen's stables and bred horeos. Hfl 
has ftiithority over the yquerrios and pages, coachmen, footmen, 
grooms, ridena of the great horse, farriers and smiths. Jio 
appoiuta all tho other tnidcBuieu who work for the Queen's 
Btables ; and by hia warrant to the avenor, makes them jfivo on 
oath to be true and faitliful. In short, ho is entrusted with all 
the kinds and revcuuea apprapriated for the Quooo's breed of 
horses, the expenses of the stable, and of the ooaohes, littere, &o. 
He alone hfw the privilege of making uao of any of the Queen's 
horses, pa^'cs, fo^i^tmeu, ikc ; and at any solemn cavalcadv he 
ridea uext the Queen, and leads a horse of sUitu. 

Master of the Rolls. — A law officer of tlie Crown who 
ranks iiexi: to the Lurd Chancellor. He ts judge of the Equity 
Court, and has the custody of the UoUa and gi'anta which pass 
the great seal and the records of the Clianoery. All orders and 
decrees made hj' him are deemed valid, subject nevertheless to 
be dischai^d or altered by the Lord Chancellorj and uaniiut bd 
eni'olled till the same are signed by the Lord Cliauocllor. He 
ifl specially directed to hear motions, jjleas, and demurrers as 
well as cau&e»t gonerally. The Master of the liolU is a patentee 
officer and privy conticillor, 

Mayor. — The chief governor or magistrate of a city 
town corporate ; as the lunl mayor of London, ihc lord mayor 
of Dublin, tlio lord mayor of York, the mayor i)f Soutliamjitoo, 
d'c Kiti;^ Richard I., anno 1189, changed the hniliffa of London 
into a niiiyor. Mayors of corporations arc justices of peace. 
The i>owerH and duties of a mayor, or other hea<l offieer of ft 
corjioration, depend in genera! on the provisions of the charters, 
or prescriptive usages of the corporation, or the exprass pi 
visions of the Act of Parliament regulating municipal corpora- 
t/ous. WliL'iv the major's preseuoa U ueyeasi\ry at a coi-porato 
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nasemhly, his departure before a bustucsa regularly begun bo 
coududed, will not invniiiiate that paitlcular busiuesB ; but the 
Rsaerubly cannot proceed to anything el&e. Ami on the doatii 
of the mayor, or during the vacation of tho office, tbe cwqrara- 
tion ojiu do no corporate aet but that of choosing a new mayor. 

Mesne Process. — Sath jiruecHs an Isauca pcuJiug the 
suit upon some coUiLteral interlocutory matter, as to summon 
juries, witwesiies, and the like ; disthiguisliud from the original 
process wliich is the writ, Mcsuc pn.^eess is also sometimes jtut 
ia contradistinction to final process, or process of execution ; 
and then it signifies all such process as intervenes l)etween the 
beginiiitii^ and end of a suit. 

Metropolitan. — A term appHed to tho pi-olatewho resides 
in the capital city of each province, the olergy and the other 
bisho[)a of the province being subject to his authority. The 
CBtiihUshment of mcti-opolitaus originated at the eud of the 
third century, and was confirmed by tho council i>f Kicaa. 
The Brat metro ])olit:in or archbishop of Canterbury was Augus- 
tine, created by King Ethclbcrt, on his cunversion to Ciiria- 
tianity, in 598. PauUuus, tbe lirst metropolitan of York, was 
appointed by Pope CJregory in 622. Patrick Graham, made 
bisljop of St. Andrews in 1466, was the first metrupijUtau in 
Scotland. 

Military Offices. — These offices are those of the Com- 
Eoandor-in-t-'liief, Adjutaut-Ocneral, QuartermastcrOeneiul, and 
Judge Advocate-General. They are all under t!ie immediato 
control of tho Commander-in-Chief, and under his direction 
govern all movements of troops, giuut commissions, and make 
the necessary staff and other appointments. In all mat,t«i-s 
relating to pay and allowances these departments are controlled 
by the Secretary of State for War. Hours, 10 to 4. Whiteho]! 
and Wcstniiuster. 

Militia. — The national force, denominated the Fyrd, which 
existad in tliis coimtry in the Auglo-Suxou period, was improved 
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and extended by Alfred. Hemy 11. issued an ordinanoo oom- 
mauding all persons to provide themselves with arms in llSl, 
iiy I'i Edw. I. c. 5 (1285), the acalo of ai'ms for diiTercut rauks^ 
■was revised Hallam, with reference to the ohangea that 
occurred in the system of national defence, roniarka, "Thfl 
feudal military tenuxc;a had superseded tliat earlier system o( 
public defence which called upon every mau, oud capaciallj 
every Inndholder, to protect his country. The relationB of 
voflsnl came in place of those of a subjeot and a citizoii. This 
was the revolution of the ninth century. In the twelfth aud 
thirteenth another innovatioa rather mora gradually pr<]vailed,^| 
and marks the third period in the militaiy history of Europe, 
Mercenary trooiH were Buhstituted for the feudal militia,'' 
The finrt commiBsion of array for the defence of the kingdom^ 
of which any record remainR, was isetied in 1323, and tha last] 
in 1557. The nwderu system was introduced by 13 Charles TT. 
c. C (IGGl), by which the sole right of commundiug tha militia 
by sea or laud was vested iu the crown. Fiirthar provisionB 
were made by 13 & 14 Cliiirles H. c. 3 (IfJH^), and by 15, 
Charles II. c, 4 (16(>3)j and the various regidatioua idi-eady 
foreo were amended by I Geo. I. c. 14 (1714). Measures wei 
taken for the better ordering of the militia by 30 Goo. 11.1 
a. 25 (1757), which waa explained and amended by 31 Geo. IL| 
a 26 (1758), All the lawa in force were consolidated 2 Geo. Ill 
c. 20 (1762). Protestaut dissenting miuisterM and lichool masters] 
were exempted from Kervice in the miiitia by 19 Geo. III. c. 4^ 
(1779). The militia laws were amended and consulidittod bj 
26 Geo, III. c. 107 (1780). The supplementary militia 
37 Geo. III. c. 3 (Nov. 1 1, ITOli), provided for au aiigmentati( 
of the raiiitio, aud the laws relating to the subject were 
amended by 42 Geo. III. o. 90 (Juno 26, 1802). The acts 
the Irish pailiameiit respecting the militia in Jrclaud wet 
amended aud consolidated by 49 Geo. III. c. 120 (June 11 
JS09). Polico eouatables arc exempted from serving in tl 
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militia by 2 A 3 Viot. c. 93 (Aug. 27, 1839). The militia kwe 
were aj^'aiu anit-udcd by 15 li; 16 Vict, c 50 ; by 16 Ji 17 Vict. 
c. 13.1 J by 17 & 18 Viot 0. 13; 20 J: 21 VicL. a. 82, and 
26 & 27 Viot. 0. 37. 

Ministry, — A colloctive noun for the heads of depart- 
nicuta in tbe state. The ministry, or executive government, 
consists of the Fii-st Lord of the Treasury, the Lord Ctiaucellor, 
the Lord Preaident of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Ctaucellor of tlio Exchequer, the SccretnrieH of State for the 
;Borae, ForeigDj ColoniaJ, War, and India Offices — all of whom 
are in the cabinet ; also of the following, many of whom are not 
Becesaarily but usuaJlyiu the cabinet : — the Chief CnmmiBsloucrs 
of Woods and Foreeta and of Works and Public Buildings, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Board of Trade, Uie Pnymaater- 
Genoral of the Forces, the Master of the Mint, the Judge 
Advocate-General, the Postmaster-General, the Maater-Gcneral 
of the Ordnance, and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
sometimes happens that a statcBman who holds no office is 
a member of the cabinet. The First Lord of the Treasury is 
at the Lead of the government and appoints Hb oolleagues. 
In addition to the above mentioned officers there are the Law 
Otficers of the Crown, the Under Secretaries of various depart- 
ments, the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor and Law 
Officers of Ireh^nd and Scotland, and tbe great officers of Her 
Majesty's Household. 

MisdemeailOr, in law, siguities a crime. Kvery crime 
is a misdemeonor ; yet the law has noade a distinction between, 
crimes of a higher and a lower nature ; the latter being deno- 
minated misdemeanors, the former felonies, <kc. "A crime, or 
misdemeanor, is an act committed or omitted^ in violation of a 
I public law, either forbidding or commauding it. This general 
i definition comprehctitie both crimes and miadomcanors ; which, 
L properly speaking, are mere syaonymuus terms -, tWi^^j^ '-ov 
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common usnge, tho -word crime is made to denote such offences 
as are of a deeper and more atrocious dye; wLilo smaller 
faults and omiaaions of less consequence are comprised under 
tlko gentler name of miaJcraeanora only." 

Misprisions are, in the aocx^pUitiou of our law, (raoc- 
rally umlersttjud to be all each high offeocea a» aro under the 
degrc« of capita!, but nearly bordering thereou, MispiiaioiiB 
are geuemlly divided into two sorts : negaiivt, which consist ia 
the cLinceiilment of somotiiiiig wliicli ought to be revealed; 
and poiitine, which consiiBt in the commisBion of something which 
ovight not to be done. 

1. Of the first, or negative kind, is what is called misprision 
of treaton, vhich. conaiatH in the bare knowledge and conceahneut 
of treason, without any degree of assent thereto : for any aBSeat 
niakes the party a principal traitor, But it is now cnncted by 
the statute I & 2 Phil, &. Miuy, e. 1 0, that a bare concealment 
of treason shall be only held a misprieion. This concealment 
hecomes criminal, if the party apprised of the treason does not, 
aa soon as conTeiiiently may be, reveal it to same judge of 
OBBiza or justice of the peace, Minprision of felony is also the 
concealment of a felony -which a man knows, but never assented 
to ; for, if he sissenteil, this makes him either principal or 
accesBory, 

2. Misprisions, wliich are merely positive, are genei-ally deno- 
minated mntempt or high miiilrvimnors ; of which the principiU 
itj the mal-administration of such high officers as arc in public 
trust and einploynient. This ia usually pniiished by the 
method of parliameiitar\' impeachment ; wherein such penalties, 
short of death, are inflicted, as to the wisdom of the House of 
Peers shall seem proper; consisting usnally of banishment, 
imprisonment, fines, or perpetual disabibty. Hither also may 
be refen-ed the offence of emhezzUng the puLlic mnney, called 

jflmoug the Romans ptcidatus; wliith the Juhan law punished 
•itii death in a mn^istrate, and with deportation, or baaiah- 
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ment, in a private person. With us it. Lb iiiot a capital ciTme, 
tut punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Mortgage.— A pledging or pawning of freehold or lease- 
hold or other property of a uatixre nut auaceptibk uf poraoiial 
delivery. The form of a mortgflgo of laaii is, by a oonveyanoe 
of the iuheritaut^o or estate to another, on condition that if the 
b>rrower do mot by a certain day repay the money, the lender 
may enter and enjoy the hind, or, in technical language, tlMt 
the lender** estate shall be almoUite in ike preTtiisfs; equity, how- 
ever, iutervenea and compels the lender or mortgagee to account 
to the borrower or mortgagor for tha true -value j and if the 
mortgagee is in posacasioii hy virtue of an ejoctniont brought 
at law, equity will make him render an account of the profits 
received ; and this account may be opened at any time during 
twenty years, in favour of hoira, infents, and other jmrties 
entitlisl. This rule alao extends to cases where tho conveyance 
lias ojipnrmilt/ betu an absolute couveyancej but the trausactiun 
has been treated as a mortgage, by the pajnment and receipt 
of interest or other similar acts. The right which a mortgagor 
baa to redeem hia property ia termed his equiti/ of rtdnnptian. 

Mortgages are cither legal, which aro enforceable at Common 
Xaw ; or eriuitaMe, which can only be enforced in Chancery. 

TSTieu a mortgagee wants to bar or deprive the mortgagor 
of hia equitable righte, or rather have tlie mortgagor's equitable 
rights ascertained, he files a bill of foreclofiure, i. e., ho prays to 
have a decree for the purpose of having the accounta taken, 
and that hia mortgage-raoney be repaid, which m either done 
by the mortgagee's retaining the eatate^ if the value be swal- 
lowed up with principal, interest, and charges, or by a s.i1b 
being made, aud tlie suqilus rendered to the mortgagor, or by 
the mortgagee's payiug auy sum (if the balance bo but small) 
to the mortgagee in full, for an absolute right. 

Mortmain. — Purchases made by corjiorate bodies are said 
to be purclmaed in nioriniain^ or dead /land ; tiwi vi-as^sv ^'i.x "^SSa 
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title, Qc'cording to Blaokstone, being that such pnroliaaes were 
" iiftuiilly nmde by cccIeBiaatiiml bodies, the memliera of which 
(being profcsaed) were reckoned dead jwraojia ia law ; laud, 
therefore, hi>ldeii by them might, with great propriety, be said 
to bo held in mortua manu." In order to ohook the increasing 
importance uf the Church, the giving of Ifiud in mortmain was 
pruhibited by 9 Hen. Ill, c. 3Q (122j), winch was enforced by 
7 Edw. I. Bt. 2 (1279), and extended to ail giuMs and corpo- 
ratiuna, lay or eccleBif^s^ico!, by 15 Richard II. o. 5 (1391). 
These prohil}itit)n8. were rapealed by 1 tfe 3 Phil, and Mary, c 8 
(lfiS4). The King wua empowered to grant hoenuea to purchaae 
in mortmain by 7 & 8 Will. IH, c. 36 (ICtlG). Gifts in niiirtmmu 
by will were restniined by \i Geo. II. c, 36 (17^6), wliicli took 
effect June 24, 1736. It waa repealed, as faros it related to 
the Univeraitiea of Oxford and Cambridge, by 45 Geo. III. 
c. 101 (July 10, 1805). 

Murder is homicide, or the slaying of another with malioe 
aforethought, either express or implied. Malice is presumed 
from the very fact of fcJliug or homicide ; but the party charged 
may rebut that presumption, by proving that the homdcide waa 
justifiable or excusable, or that at most it amounted to man* 
slaughter aad not to murder. Malice and intent are the pecu- 
har ingrodients of murder ; and the indications of malice can 
ouly appear from the facta proved, though iu many coses vbora 
ao malice is espressly or openly indicated,, the law will imply it. 
Mm^er ia a felony puuishable by death. (34 ifc ^5 Vict. c. 100.) 

J)uei. — 'If two perBoua deliberately fight a duel aud one of 
Ihem be killed, the other and hie second are guilty of muider, 
110 matter how grievous the provouation, or by which party it 
waa given : the aeeond of the deueasod also is deemed guilty of 
miirder, as being pr^aeut, aiding aud abetting. 

Figfuing. — Pentous who quarrel and afterwards fight, 

whereby one kills the other, are guilty of murder or man- 

shiightcr, acooi-diug to the ^te^ for if there iutervaoed 
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between the qnnrrel and tho fight a. siifiicient cooling time for 

passion to subsiJe, and reason to iuterpoae, the killing would he 
murder, othcnviae not; for if the piirtieij on the quarrel went 
tput and fought in a fiold (this being deemed a coutinued act of 
pRasioa), the killing in such a case would be manslaughter only. 

N't(flh}ence. — Any act lawful in itself, hut which by want 
of precaution in the pcrftirmance occasions the death of another, 
may be deemed murder or manslaughter, according to the oir- 
cuuistauces and the dcgi*eG of caution used ; if every reasonable 
caution was used, it will be bomioido by miaadyeuture, i. e.^ ex- 
cURable homicide. 

Mutiny Act. — A statute annually p:i8sed to punish 
mutiny und denei-tion, and for the better payment of the army 
and their quai'tcrs. It was hrcjt passed in 1688. It regulatca 
the dibper^ion uf the tjoldicrs among the innkeejyere ia tfao 
kingdom, and establishos a law martial fur their goveramcnt 
ThiH statute eiiacta that if any ufilcer i>r soldier ahall excite any 
mutiny, or shall deaert, or eulist in any other regiment, or sleep 
on his post, or hold correspondence with the enemy, or strike or 
USB viulenca to his auptrior officer, or disobey hia cummauda, 
such ofl'cnder shall suffer such punjehineut as acouit-raartifd ahiill 
inflict, thtiugh it extend to death itself. See 26 &. 27 Vict. c. 8. 

Tfational Debt. — The money owing by Government to 
acme of the public, the interest of which is paid out of tho taxes 
nuaed by the whole of the public. 

National Debt OfSce. — The CommiBBioners for the 
reduction c,>f the National Debt are, the Speaker of the Hougo 
of Commons, the Chanoellor of the Exchequer, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Governor and Deputy- Governor of the Rtuk of 
Eugland, the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the 
Accountant- General of the Court of Chancery. These are 
oppoiuted ex oficjo ; the pernmneat mauagcment of the depart- 
ment being exercised by a ComptroUer-Oeneral and other offi- 
cials. Houra 10 to 4. Old Jewry, Cheay^ida. 
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Natarallsatlon. — The act of iuvcstbg aliens with the 

privilegfts of natnral-hom siibjpcts. This can be eflected by Act 
of Piirhament, or by certificate of a Secretary of State. If an 
oliea be uuturallsed by Act of Parliameut, hh son bora pre- 
viously may iuLcrit. Tlie certificate of a Secretary of State can 
be obtained by ftny alien coming to reside ia any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland, with intention to Bottle therein, npon bis 
taking the oath of allegiance and abjiiralinn. He will then 
enjoy all the rij^'hta of a natural-born BritiBh sulyect, except the 
privilege of being a member of the Privy Council, or of either 
House of Parliament. For naturalisation in a British colony, 
mill Vict. c. 83. 

Navlgatlou Laws. — Foreign sbigis were prohibited from 
fiabing and trading on the Britiuh coasts by 6 Eliz. c. 5 (1562). 
Tbe Act of Navigation of the Republican Parliament, passed 
October 9, 16-51, prohibited all importation into the British 
territories, except in, ships owiiod and manned by English 

Kbjects, and tlieae restriotioua were conSrracd by 12 CharliM U. 
18(U;(jO), which is Bometimes etylcd the Charta Mariiima. 
veral Acts of similar import wcro aftenvards paeaed, which 
were consolidated and amended by 3 i: 4 Will. IV. c, 54 (Aug. 
28, 1S33). MoHt of the** rcstrJcUune were repealed by the 
Act to amend the laws in force for tbo encouragement of Britiah 
skipping and navigation, 12 & 33 Vict. o. S9 (Jnns 20. 1849), 
wliiuh came into operation Jan. 1, 1850. Steam navigation ia 
rcguhitcd by U ik 15 Vict o. 79 (Aug. 7, 1S51}, ^hich took 
efTwt Jan, 1, 1852. Further provisions were made by tte 
Merclmnt Shipping Law Amendment Act, 16 «t 17 Vict, c 131 
(Aug. 20, 1803). Foreign shipa were admitted to the ooosting 
trade by 17 & 18 Vict, c 5 (March 23, 1851). 

INe Exeat Hcg^no. — A writ to restrain a peraon from going 
0"t of tbo kingdom without the Queen's licence. It is directed 
to the sherLfl' to make tho party find surety that he will not 
dej>aH the reaJai; nod, ou liia refuiaiil, to commit him to prison, 
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It ia, however, now UBod for jwivate purposes ; nnd in granted by 
the Chiincellor, on the applicatiou of a creditor who (ems. that 
hifi debtor may leave the kiu^'dom. 

Nisi Prius, iu law, a judicml writ which lies in cftses where 
the jury being impanuelled aud returned before the juBtices of 
tha bank, one of the pnrtioB requests to have such a wTit for the 
cuae of the t-ountryj, in order thiit the trial may come hisfore the 
juaticca iu the sjime oouuty on their commg thither. Tba pur- 
port of a writ of nisi prim ia, that the aherift' is hereby com- 
manded to bring to Weetmiuator the men impiiaauilod, at a cer- 
tain day, before the juatioos, "ntH print. jiisHciarii domini reffis 
ad assisag ca/nandai venerinf 

ITonsuit. — A reuunciiitiou of a suit by the plaintlfff most 
commonly iipou the iliacovcry of liome error or defect, when the 
matter is so far pronij^eded in that the jtiry iB ready to dehver 
their verdict. Before the jury gave tlieir verdict ou a trial, it 
V!!\A formerly usual to cull or demand the pluiutiff, in order to 
answer the amereeii:ieDt, to which by the old law he was liable, 
iu case he failed in bis suit. And it is now usual to call him, 
whenever he is unable to make out his case, either by reason of 
his not adducing any evidence iu suppurt of it, or auy evideiico 
ariaiug in the proper oouuty. 

Notary, is one who publicly attests deeds or writings ta 
make authentio iu another country ; but their principal busi- 
neBS in London and elsewhere is to protest foreign bills of 
exchange, and inland billa and notes ; wbU^b latter are, if 
protested, to be at the cbai^ of tha holders, if paid on the 
day of prutest, aa it is not imperative ou holders of inland biUa 
to muse them to he protested. Notaries are regulated by au 
Act, 41 Geo. 111. c. 79, which impoaea a seven years' apprcu- 
ticcship to a notary, aud au admiasion in the Civil Law Coiirta, 
under a penalty. Notariea are prohibited fi"ora permitting 
otheiti to act in tlieir namea ; aud iu Louden tliey must be free 
of the Sciiveners' Comoauy. 
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Nuisances, in law, aro of two kinds. 

I'rimtiej as when a mau uses his own {jroperty bo :i;s to iiyut 
that of auutliLT. The proper form of remedy for an iujury &us-j 
taiued bj a private nuisance is an action on the case, 

Pullu\whicli uro cliisaeil amougat crimes nnd misilemeanora,! 
and are anuuytiucca to all the Queen's subjocts. Wlien they" 
annoy private individuals only, they form the Bubject of a civil 
action. PubHo nuiaancea are : — The rendering of bridgesj roada^^^H 
rivers, iic, dangerouB to pass ; offensi^-e trades and mannfac- ^^ 
turesj disorderly inns, ganiing-hougcs, ic. ; all lotteries, except 
in the case of art-nnions ; making and soiling Greworka lu tin- 1 
liranaed places, &c.,ia In thesa caaeB the Courts of Equity 
will interfere liy injunction. 

Oath. — An affirmntinn or denial of anything before one orl 
more persons who have authority to adminiBtcr the eaine, for tho 
discovoiy and advancement of truth and right, calling God to 
witness that the testimony is true ; it id called a curjjoral oath, 
becanse the witness, when he swears, lays his right hand on the 
Holy EvniJgelist.8, or Naw Testament. All oaths must be law- 
ful, allowed by the w;niinnij law, or some statute ; if they are 
administered by persona lu a private capacity, or not duly autho- 
rised, they are void ; and those admiuiatei'mg them arc guilty 
of a high contempt, for doing it without a wan-ant of h^w, and 
punishable liy fine and imprisonment. If oath bo made againat 
oath in a cause, it is not apparent to the court which oath tftj 
true ; and in such case the comi: will take that oalli to be true 
which i» to affirm a verdict, judgment, ttc, as it would be absurd 
to set aside a verdict or judgment upon conflicting testimony. The' 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 12.% ailowa any pcraun called as a witness in civil 
prooeedingB, who aJiall be uuwilHug to be swoni from conscientious 
motivcB, to obtain from tho court permission to make a iiolenin 
affirmation inBtcml. This permiKsion is now extended to crimi- 
nal proceedings. There are many kiuda of oaths in onr lai^-s, tho 
jiiiaoijml of \rhich will be found under their distinctive nimies. 
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Cblivion, Act of.— An Act pnssed in 16G0j gmuting n 
geperal pardon and imlemnity for state offences committed be- 
tween 1C37 and 16G0, exucptiug certain pei-sons mentioned by 
Charles II., and tboee who had embezzled tbo king's goods, and 
the Romish priesta cngftg:*'d in the Irish rebellion in 1641. 

Offences. — An "offence" is the general term for au injury 
inflictod either agiuuat the public pence in the person or properly 
of au individual, aigainat the laws of religion or decency, or 
agaiust thoso laws of constitution and state recognised and 
allowed for the preservation of society. 

Tn 18G1, six Acta were paased for the consolidation and 
ameudmcnt of the statute law regarding certain eriininal 
ofibnoea. They are usually divided into the following classes :— 

I. Offences against the person. These are homicide, asHaulta, 
mp0, hij^'amy, cfaild-Ktealhig, concealing the birth of a child, 
attempts to mimler, falae iaipriaonment, dsc 

II. OGToucca agJUDut i>ruperty. Theae are larceuy, fraud by 
agenta and others, receiving stolen goods, sacrilege, biirglajy, 
iiy'nries by fire, forgery, malicious injuries to all kinds of pro- 
perty, Jic, 

III. OiTcncea against the Soveroign and cavil govemraent. 
These are oflences relating to the coin, embozzling the CJueen's 
stares, serving foreign statesj speaking against tbe Sovereign, 
contempt against the Crown's ecdcsiaaticol supremacy, sclluig 
oiEces in the gift of the Crown, Sk. 

IV. Oiieucca against religion. These are apoBtasy, heresy, 
blasphemy, reviling the ordimmces of the Established Church, 
Bwearing, witchcraft, simony, profanation of the Lord's day, di»- 
turbiDg public worBbip, Ac. 

v. Oflcncea against the law of nations. These are, piracy on 
the high seas, violation of safe conducts, infringements of tho 
rights of nmbaa-sadoi-s, (fee. 

VI. Offences agamst public justice. These are, falsely certi- 
fying a record, intimidation, bribery, sitortion, &c 



VII. Offcnoes figainst the pulilio peace. These are, uulawfiJ 
asaemblinga, fighting, spreading filse news, Hbel, going amied 
with <lanj;eri>us weapons, riot, -i-o. 

VIIL Offences against public trade. Tbeee are, smuggling, 
lujitig fiilse weights, monopoly, conspiracy, ifcc 

IX. Ortences againfct the public henlth, police, or economy. 
Tbeae are, breach of the lawa respecting quarantine or of the 
Vaccination Acta, selliug unwholesome pnivisiona, obBtrucling 
public highwnya, cairyiug on unwholesome occupations near to 
public highways, keeping gaming- housoB, indecency, vagrancy, 
refusing to serve a public office, itc. 

Of these various offencea, some few are capital feloniea ; some 
arp simple feloniea, puuiihable with penal servitude for life or 
lesser punishment ; and many (especially those which endanger 
the adiwini&tratJnn of piifcilic justice, public peace, trade, or 
policy) are mere rcisdemeauorn, the punishmeut of which is in 
some caaes allotted by particular statutes, or, where tha offence 
is pnniaJmble "at common law," left to the discretion of the pre- 
sidiug judge. 

Offei^iug^s, parsona' tithea, payable by ciiatom to the parson 
or vicar of the parish, either oocasionnlly, ii& at sacraments, 
marriagea, christenings, churching of women, bmrialSj ikc., or at 
tKjnstaiit titnes, as at Easter or Christmas. The law enforces 
the payment of ofTeriiiigs according to the custom and place 
where they grow due. The four offering days are, Chriatme-, 
Easter, Whitauntidej and the feast of the dedication of the 
parish church. It seems that U. ia all that need bo given, or 
less, according to tiio stjite in Hfe of the parishioner. 

Ordeal, Trial by. — Ordcala, or God's judgments, are of 
great ftutlquity, some writers being cf opiuiou that the jealousy- 
offering^ mentioned in Numbers is a test of this kind. Black- 
stone aaya : — " The most ancient species of trial was that by 
ordeal ; whioh was jieculiurly diatinguiahed by the appellation of 
Judicium Del, and aomctiuics Vulgaris Purgatio, to distinguish. 
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it from, tbe canoaicsol purgatioo, which was by the oath of the 
party,*' Tho ti-ia! by onleal in Eoglnod was t>f two sorts, either 
fire ordeal or water ordeal. Firo orrfoal was pcrtomied, either 
by takiag up in the hand a piece of red-hot iron, of one, two, 
or three pouuda weight ; or e!ao by walking barefoot aud bllud- 
fold OTor nine red-hut ploughshares, laid leugthwlse at unequnl 
distances ; and if tho party cscapod being hurt, ho waa adjudged 
innomnt ; but if it happened otherwise, as without collusion it 
usually did, he wns thou condemned as guilty. Water ordeal 
was performed, either by plunging the bare arm up to the elbow 
in boiliug water, aud OBcapiug unhurt thereby ^ or by casting: 
the person suspected into a river or poud of cold water, aud if 
ho floated without any action of swimming, it waa deemed an 
evidence of his gtiilt, but if ho sank he was acquitted. There 
were several other species of ordeal in use in ditFeraut counirien. 
Notice of ordeals in Euglaud first occurs iu the laws of lua, who 
reigned in Wessex from a d. G28 to 727. This mode of punish- 
ment was formally abolished by Henry III. in 1218, when assize 
of battcsl, or trial I>y comlwit, for some time took its plaice. 

Order of Discharge. — An oi-der made under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 18C1, by a Court of Bankruptcy, the effect of whioh 
is to discharge a bankrupt from all debts, clairaa, or demands 
provable uader the bankruptcy. It is aualogoiia to a certificate 
of confurmity under tbe previoua law. Any time withiu thirty 
days after an order of discharge has been granted or refused by 
any oommifisioner or county court judge, application can be 
made to the Court of Appeal in Chancery, that such order of 
discharge may be granted or recalled and delivered up to bfl 
cancelled, aud such court may order such application to be 
granted, oti good cause shown. 

Order of the Garter. Seg Gartsh. 

Ordinary, in common or canon law, means one who has 
ordinary or immediate jurisdiction in matters ecctesiastical, in 
any place. In this aenae archdeacoua ai^ tit-ii-wmsa^VsiX "C oa-j 
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appellation is most frequontly applied to tl 

caBB, who htia of coiiree tlju ordinary occlcsiasti^ial jurisdiotion, 

aad the collaiiou to benefices witLlii Bucii diocese. Tliere are 

some chnpele, chaptera, ablwys, &c., exempted from the jaris- 

diction of the ordinnry, The archbishop is orilinary of the 

whole i>rovince, to visit, aud receive apiieala from, the inferior 

judicaturca. 

Ordination, the act of couferrlng holy orders, or of ini- 
tiating a peniijii into the priesthoud by prayer and the laying on 
of hands. Ordination Laa always been esteemed tho prindpal 
prerogative of bishops, and they BtJll retain the fmjction as ft< 
mark of Biiiritual 8overeij;nty In their dioccsa. Without ordina* 
tion, no pcraun can receive any benefice, parsonage, vicarage, <ba. 
A person muBt be twenty-three years of age before he can ba-. 
ordained deacon, or have any sharo in the ministry ; and fiiU 
twenty-four before be can be ordainrd priest. A bisliop, on tho 
ordiuuiiun of clergymen, is to exiiiuino them iu the presence of 
tho minititcrtt, who, in the ordination of priests, but uot of deo* 
cons, assist him at the imposition of Lands ; but this is only 
done as a mark of aasotit, not because it is thought neoeseary. 
In case any crime, as drunkeuoees, perjury, foT^ry, &a.f bf 
alleged against any one that is to be ordained, either priest or^ 
deacon, the biuhop ought to desist from ordaining him. Tho 
person to be ordained, is to bring a testimonial of his life and 
doctrine to the bi»liop, and both prieate aud deacons are required 
to suViHcribs tho Thiiiy-niro Artii^Ies. The ordination of bisJiopS' 
ia mure properly and more commonly called consecration. A»j 
to ordination for or in the colonies, ece 3^4 Viot. o. 33, ani 
15 & Hi Vioi. c. fl2. 

Outlawry, the puuishment of a person who, being call 
into law, and lawfully, according to the visual forma, sough' 
does contomiituoiisly rcfuKO to fti^iitar. Tho effect of being out- 
lawed at tlie 8uit of another, in a eivil cnu&c. is the forfeiture of 
sll the persoD'a goods and chattek to the Qneen, acd the profits 
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of Ilia land, while the outluwiy reroains iu force. If iu treason 
or fclouy, all tbo Inticls or tciicmeiita which he has in fee or for 
life, aud all his goods and chattels, are also foi-feilod ; mid be* 
BtdsB, the lav interprets his abscnoo na a. sufficient oTideucc of 
guilt ; and withont requiring farther proof, aceuunta tho person 
guilty of tho fact, ou which ensues corrui)t'ion of blwwi, &Q. 
However, to avoid inhumauity, no man is entitled to kill him 
wantonly or wilfully ; but iu bo doing lie la guilty of murder, 

-unless it happens in cndoavuuring to approliciid him : for any- 
body may aiTcst an outlaw, either of his own head, or hy writ or 
varmnt, in order to bring him to execution. If after outlawry, 

^in dvil cases, the defendant publicly appear, he is to be arrested 
ftud ooinraitted till the outlawry be reversed : which reversal 
may be had by the defendant's appearing in court, and any 
plausible circumstance, however trifling, is in ganeral sufficient to 
revei*se it ; it being considered only as a process to foi-oo appear- 
ance. The ilefenilant must, howovor, pay full custs. Peers 
and nienibers of Parliament are eserapt from outlawry, except 
in orimiual cases. Women, aud infante under twelve years of 
age, cannot bo outl.-iwed. 

Overseers of the Poor. — Public officers created by the 
i3 Eliz. 0. 2, to provide for the poor in every pariah. Church- 
wardens, by this statvite, are called *' ovenieers of the poor," and 
they joiti witb the overseers in making a poor-rato. This Bta- 
tute requires thai tlie overseera of parishes shall be four, three, 
or two suhst-antial bouscholdera ; and that they ahtdl bo nomi- 
nated yearJy in Kaater week, or within one mouth after Easter. 
The prinoijjal dnties of the overseera are, to collect a poor-rate, 
and to do -various acts in relation thereto, as, to remove such 
persons as the pai-ish or place is not liable to support, and other 
acts inoidental to the management of the poor under the direc- 
tions of the poor-law comEuissioners, or their assistant oommia- 
eioner, or according to the provisions of any local Act for that 
purpose ; ala<^ to enter in the rate-books the xm.'k^w. <A ''Josk 
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owners or their proxies m*ho wish to ariul themaelvcn of the pn 
vUegc of vottiifT for guartliaiia ; tbey are to give publicity to 
the rules of commissioners ; and Ut account quarterly, aiid when ^ 
going out of office ; and they are liable to Torious penalties it^M 
they refuse or neglect to pay the balance, or if they disobey Ihe 
legal or reasonable onlers of jmsticca or guanliiuis, or purloin the 
property of the parisli. 

Oyer and Terminer.— A oommiasion directed to the 
judges and uthur geutJymou of tlio courts to whieh it is issued, 
by virtue whereof they have power to hear and determine 
treasons and all manner of felonies and trespasses. 

Oyer and Terminer, Courts of. — Tribunals held 
before the Queen's couimisaionoi-s, among whom usually are 
two judges of the superior courts of law at Westminster, twice 
in every year in every county of the kingdom, the metropolis 
and itK vicinity exceptecl. 

Pains and Penalties.— A i;ts of Parliament to attaint 
particular persona of treason or felony, or to inflict pains andj 
poualtit-'s contrary to the common law to serve a apecial 
purpfjuc. They aro in fact new laws matlo pro re nald. 

Pardon. — Tho pardoning of Crimea is the peculiar pre-| 
rogativo of the Savertiigu, By 27 Houiy VIIl. o. 21, it fs 
declared that " no otlier person hath power to remit or pardon! 
any treason or feloniew whatsoever ; but that the Kiug liath 
the whole and sole power thereof xmited and knit to thi 
imperial crown of this realm." The (Jnecn may pardon oil 
ofibooes merely agaiust the crown or tlie public ; excepting, 
that, to preserve the liberty of the subject, the ccmmittin|£^| 
any man to prison out rif the realm is, by the Habeas Corpus 
Act, 31 Charles II. c. 3, made a. ptfe?nuitire, unpardonable eve 
by the crown. Nor, can the Queen pardon, where pri 
justice is principally cuneoniod in tho prosecution of offoudera 
Aon )>otfat rtx ffrntiam facfre cvvi injuria ft damno n/i&rujOi 
Therefore, in u/jj>caJa ot all kindti (wliicU ara tho suit, not of the 
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Queen, but of the party injured), the prosecutor may release ; 
but the Queen cannot pardon. Neither can she pardon a 
common nuisanL'O, while it ramaiiis uiiredrcsaed, or m as to 
prevcut Etu abatcmout of it ; though afterwards she may remit 
the fine : because though the prosecution is vested in the Queen 
to avoid the multiplicity- of suits, yet (during its ccntinuancoj 
thi8 otfcnco Kivours moro of the nature of a private injury to 
each iudiTldtial in the neighbourhood, than of a pubHo wrong. 
Neither, histly, can the Queen pardon an offence against a 
populur or penal statute, after information brought ; for thereby 
the informer hath acquired a private property in his ptut of the 
penalty. There ib also a reetriction of a peciiliar nature, that 
affects the prerogative of pardoning, in case of pai'^liaraentary 
iinpesichLaeutB, viz., that the Queen'a pardon cannot be pleaded 
to any such impeachment, so as to impede the inquiry, and 
stop the prosecution of great and notorious offenders {i2 »fe 13 
Will. IIL c. 3). The effect of Buoh pardon by the Quoati is to 
make the offender a new man ; to aoqnit him of all corporal 
penalties and forfeitures annexetl to that offence for which be 
obtains his piirdou; and uut ao much to restore his fonner, aa 
to give him a new, credit and oapacity. But nothing can restore 
or purify the blood when once corrupted, if the pardon be not 
allowed till after attainder, but the high auJ transcendent 
power of Piirliamcut. 

Parent and Child. — The power of a parent by the 
English law is merely sufficient to keep the child in order and 
obedience. Ke may lawfiilly correct his child, being under age, 
in a reasonable manner j for this is for the benefit of hia educa- 
tion. The consent or txiucurreuce of the parent to the marriage 
of his child under age was also directed by our anoient law to 
be obtained ; but now it ts absolutely necessary ; for without 
it the contract ie void. A fatlier has no other power over his 
Bon'fl estate, than aa hia trustee or ^^uardian ; fur though he 
may receive the prufits during the chihl'e ininoritY^ ^'Ct Wi \eni^ 
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aocoiuit for iheni whon he comes of age. He may indeed have 
the beiietit of liis cliildrcn'a labour while they live with him, 
and are tunintaiiied by him ; but this ia do mure thuu hv is 
entitled to from his appi-enticea or sonrants. The legal power 
of a father over the persons at his children ceases at the ago of 
tweuty-oue ; for they are thcL enfiuuchiscd by urriviug at yeari 
of diucretiou, when the omjiire of the father or other gUEtrdiaa 
gives place to the empire of retiBon. Yet, till that age arrives, 
this empire of the father continueii even after his death ; for ho 
may by his will appoiiit a ^tardian to his children. He may 
also delegate part of bis parental authority, during his life, to 
the tutor or gchoulmaster of bis child ; who is then in loco 
parentis, and has Buch a portion of the power of the parent 
OOnamitted to his chftrge, m., that of restraint^ and correction, 
as may be necessary to answer the piupowes for which he is 
employed. With respect to the mother, she has no legal power 
over the chiH iu the fathcr'B lifetime, except imder epeuial 
order from the Lord ChanceUor. After the futher'a death the 
mother i& eutitJed to the custody of her child until the age of 
twenty-one, but she cauuot appoint a guardian by ■will. The 
Divorce Court has power to make anoh orders as it may think 
fit with regard to the custody and education of the children of 
the parties to suits for judicial separation or disaulution of 
mamage. See 20 Ji 21 Vict. c. 85 j and 22 & 23 VioL o. 61. 

Parish. Clerk. — In every parish the parson^ vicar, iSsc, 
lias a pariah-clerk uuder him, who is the lowest otticer of the 
church. These were fonnerly olerks in orders, and their 
buunesB tit first was to officmte at the altar ; for which they 
bad a oompeteut malutenauce by offerings ; but they are now 
laymen, and have certaiu fees with tho parson on chribsteuings, 
nuurittges, burialit, Sim., beudes wagos for their maiutcnonoe. 
The law !oi>lts npon them as officera for life ; and they are 
-Iboaon by the minister of the parish, unless there is a custom 
the porishiouere or churchwardens to choose them ; in which 
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case tho canon cannot abrogate such cuatom ; and when chosen 
it is to be siguifiuJ, ami they are to be sworn into their office 
by the arulideacon, for which tho Court of Queon'a Bench will 
grant a mandamus. 
Parliament, Act of. Se( Acr or Pahliament, 
Parliament. — The derivation of the word Parliament » 
of French origin, signifying an assembly that meets and confers 
together. But long before the introduction of the Norman 
language in England, all matters of importance were debated 
and settled in the great councils of the realm. These councils 
were called micel n^itaih, micel gemote, and mure frciiueiitly 
w^(«wt gemote. They were also in Latin commune coneUtunt 
regni^ curia m^gna, and sometimes communitat regni An^lice. 
Hence it apixiara that Parliaments, or general councils, are 
ooeval with the kingdom itself Tho Parliament aa it now 
exists possesses the supremo and absolnte authority of the 
State ; but the sovereign alone has tho exciusivo power to 
convene it ; and this he (or she) is bound to do every year (by 
the ancient statutes of the roalm)^ if med If, a clause which, 
many of our monarchs took so great an advantage of, till in the 
reign of Charles II. it was enacted that a new Parliament 
should be called within throo years after tho determination of 
the former. Its coaatitneut parts aro the three estates of the 
realm : the sovereign, sitting in hisi royal political capacity, the 
lords spiritual &nd temporal (forming one house), and the 
commoua (forming another); and these parts combined contain 
the body politic of the kingdom, of which the crowu is tho 
lioad. Heuoo the balance of the ooustitution is admirably 
preserved, as every branch of our civil polity supports and is 
regulated by the rest. For the crowu has. the power of rejecting 
any measure, thus preventing any encroachments ; whilst in the 
Isgislatiu-e tho people are a check npon the nobility, aud the 
nobility a check upon the people, by the mutual privilege of 
rejecting what the other has reaolvtKL Tba s^vc&^ia^ARit*^ 



consist of the two arcbbisho^js, tventy-six bishops, and the foar 
lords Bpiritual from Ireland, wko ^t in Parliament by rvtatiou. 
The lords tcmpomi are the peers of the realm ; possessing their 
Beats either by desceDt, as do all ancient peers, or bj crofttion, 
ftft do all new-made ones, or by election, as do the sixteen peers 
■who represent Scotland, and the twenty-eight peers who repr©- 
aont the nobility of Ireland. Thus the number of lords temporul 
is indohuilc. The eommoua are all Ktich men of property iu 
the kingdom who haTe not Bout^ iu the House of Lords j every 
one of whom has a voice in Parliament, either pereonidly or by 
his TOpreaentatives — ^repreBeutativea chosen hy a number' of 
separate diHtricts where the voters arc easily dietingubihcd. 
The counties are represented by knights elected by tbe pro- 
prietors of lands ; and the cities and boroughe by citizenB and 
burgosses chosen hy the trading interest of the nation. Every 
member must have attained to his majority. The numerical 
Strength of the House of Commons i3 500 (English and Welsh) 
63 (Scotch), and 105 (Irish), thus in all Q56, Every member, 
though elected for a particular district, serves for the whole 
realm — not merely for the advantage of bia constitnents, but 
for the commonwealth. Such are the three essences of Par- 
liament — each 80 necessary that the conscat of all three is 
required to make a new law. Legislative authority without 
the king incurs the penalties of a pixemunire. The juriadietion 
of Parliament extends to aU. mattere either ecclesiiisticrtl, civil, 
military, or criminal, and it is the ultimate court of appeal in 
this land. 

A.D. 

1205. The fii-st writ on record is issued by John, 

1244. Tbo prelates and barons deliberate separately. 

1254. A representative parlianaeut, composed of two knights 

from every alilre, is convened to gi'ftnt ati aid. 
1258. The barons asscniblo at Oxford. Thie meetiug ia the 

htst called a parliament. 
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1 265. The earliest writ extant is issued. 

1295. Borough represeutatiou is regarded as commeucing this 

year. 
1311. Annual parliaments are ordered. 
1322. Wales is represented in parliament 
1327. Jan. 7. King Edward II. is deposed by both houses of 

parliament. 
1362. English is made the language of the law. 
1399. Sept. 30. King Richard 11. is deposed by parliament, 

and the House of Commons begins to assert its control 

over pecuniary grants. 
1404. Oct. 6, The Unlearned Parliament, so called because 

lawyers were prohibited firam attending, meets at 

Coventry. 
1407. Nov. 9. The Lords and Commons are permitted to 

assemble and transact business in the sovereigu's 

absence. 
1413. May 25. Members of parliament are ordered to reside 

in the cities and boroughs they represent. 
1430. Feb. 23. The Commons adopt the 40«. qualification for 

county electors. 
1483. The statutes are first printed. 
1542. Members of parliament are exempted from arrest. 
1549. The eldest sons of peers are permitted to sit in parliament. 
1640. Not. 3. The Loi^ ParUament assembles. 
1649. Feb. 6. The House of Lords is abolished. 
1653. April 20. Cromwell dissolves the Long Parliament. 

1660. April 25. The House of Lords is restored, but only 

consists of peers temporal. 

1661. Nov. 20. The bishops are permitted to resume their 

seats in the House of Lords. 
1667. An attempt is made to unite the English and Scotch 
parliaments 
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1677. Roman Catholics are excluded from sUting in eit 

house, hy 30 Charles II. st. 2, 
1694. Trienuial parliamente are ordered by 6 "W'lil. Jc MaiyJ 

c. 2. 
1707. May 1. The jwu'liaments of England and Scotland 

united by 5 Anne, c 8, Oct 23. The firet port 

mcnt of Great Britain assembles. 
1715. Septennial parliameutu iire ordered by 1 Geo. I, st. 2, c. 38. 

1800. July 2. The Irish parlijunent is incorporated with that 

of Great Britain by 39 & 40 Geo. 111. c. 67. 

1801. Jan. 22. The united pnrliament of Great Britain aac 

Ireland bulds its lirst meeting. 
1829. April 13. The Eoinan Catholic Emancipatiou Act (H 

Geo. IV. c. 7) permits Roman CatholicB to elt one 

vote in either house of parliament on eweorhig fidelit 

to the king and constitution. 
1832. June 7. Passing of the Reform BiU. 
1858. July 23. Jews are admitted to sit m both houses 

21 * 23 Vict, 0. 49. 

{Ses HonsE op Commons, House of Lords.) 
Parllameiitary Oominittee- — A committee of mei 
bera. of the House of LorJa or of the Huuae of CommonB, aj 
pointed by either house to Inquire into tliose matters whi( 
cannot conveniently occupy the attention of the whole housa.'l 
Any subject brought under the coueideration of cither hoi 
may be referred to a ootnmLttee. All private bills, such as bill 
for railways, canals, roada, Ac, are referred to select cfimmitt» 
of each house before recMiiving the sanction of that boi 
Their rcfjurts are not absolutely binding, but great weight is 
attached to them and their decisions are seldom reversed. 

Partners and Partnership. — When two or mor«j 

agree to come into any tnute, bargain, or fipeculatiou, in the] 

tmtare of n trading couoem, in carnal proportions or as Qgrcedl 
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on, thej are partnera A partnerehip, is a Toluntary con- 
tract, by worrte, bare consent, or writing, by two or more 
poraons, for joining together their money, goods, labour, ekill, 
or all or either of theoi, upon an agreuraeut that the gaiu or 
lose shall be dlvidi^J iu certaiu j>roportiaus amongst them. In 
general, all the pailnei-s appear osteiiaibly to the world, and 
constitute what is colled the huuae or firm. It is, however, by 
no means uugommon for moneyed men to embark considerable 
suraa in trade, without taking any jmrt in the management of 
the concern or snUering their names to appear ; euch peraoua 
are called dormant or sleepiug partners, and when discovered, 
are liaijlo, iu common with the rest, to the creditors of tlie firm. 
There are also special partnerehips, fontied for a single adven- 
ture, and the consequences and liabilities of these are confined 
to the transactions thenca ariBing'. Every person except a mar* 
ried woman can contract a partnership. 

Patent Xietters. Sf-e Letters Patent. 

Patent Office. — This office was establijshed in 1852, and 
the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor General, the Lord Advocate and tho 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, and the Sulioitw-Gunenil for 
Ireland, were a^jpointed Commissioners of Patents and Itiven- 
tiotUB. Hours, ten to four, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 

Paymaster-General'3 Office. — In 1836 the Army 
and Navy Pay-offices were anialgomated undei" the title of the 
PayDiaster-GcncTal's Office. The offic-ea of Paymaster of Exche- 
quer Bills and of Civil ServiooB were subsequently merged into 
this depart.ment. The PaynuiSter-Geucra!, who is also Vic&-j 
Preaideut of the Board of Trade, quits office on a change off 
Government ; the other officials have pennaucut appointments. 
Ilutu-d 10 to 4. WhitL-lmll. 

Peace, Commission of the. — A special commission 
undor the Great Seal appointing jiwtioei! of the ^suy;;.. Vt-^* 
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Peculiars, Court ofl — Th» Court is » brmndb of the j 
of Arcbci, umI has a janadiction orer all tboise prrfrhcn ■ 
throD^kont the province of Cuiterbuiy in xhe midst ' 
of other djoceieo, which are exempt from the ordinaty's juriddic- 
Uoikf and Bnbjeet to the metropolitati only. AH eeolttiastical 
cunes ariaisg within these peculiar jurisdictions are ori^allj 
oognisaUe in this Coorl^ from which an appeal lies to the Court 
of Anbes, 

Peers and Peerage. — The nobility of the realm, oon* 
•ining of dukes, luarquises, earls, Tiscounta, and barons, are 
called peers, or eqimla, I>ccau8e tliey enjoy an equality of right 
in all pnblio proceedings. They are created either by writ^ 
or by patenL The earliest peerage by writ is of the year 
1265, when a writ of aunimons to parliament was issued by 
Hemy III. TIic Hnt peer created by patent was John de 
'B^ucbamp, who was made baron of Eidderniinster by Richard 
II. October 10, 1387. Peers are exempt from arrest in civil, 
but not is criminal cases. In caaes of treason and felony, they 
Can only he tried by their fellow peers ; but in misdemeanom 
they are tried by an ordinary jury. Peeresses are tried by tho, 

mo tribunals as peers, by 20 Hen. VI. o. 9 (H42). By 4 & fi 

lot c. 22 (June 21, 1841), peers convicted of crimes wereren-j 
liable to tbe same penftlties as commonors. The elera- 
of Sir Jnmea Parke to tlio peerage for tbe term of hia 
natui-al life, by the title of Lord Wensleydale, January 16, 1856, 
lod to the appointment of a oommittco by the House of Lords 
to ijupiii'c into the legality of life-peerages. A report, deciding 
that such pooniges could not entitle their holders to sit or vote 
parliament, was presented February 25, in oonsequenoe of J 
wliicli Lord WensicjJjilo received a patent with the usual 
remainder to " the boira male of his body lawfully begotten,' 

'tf fjlhwing July. TLo peers of Scotknd ore regarded as 
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forming part of the nobility of Great Britain. By tlie 2Zri 
article of the Act of l'nii>n, 5 Aime, c. B (170')), eixteeu of their 
number are permitted to eit in the Hoiisa of Lords as rrpi-cBcn- 
tfttivea (jf the rest. As thia Act limits the riyht of election of 
these represeutativea to the Scotch peers thcu existing, it 
foUawa that no new Scotch peerages can he created. The Irish 
peers also form part of the nobility of the reEilm ; and by the 
4th article of the Irish Act of Union, 39 & 40 Geo. III. o. 67 
(July 2, 1800), four of the Irish bishopa and twenty-eight tem- 
poral peers are permitted to sit in the House of Loi-ds, The 
same Act permits tlie sovereign to create one new Irish paenige 
whenever three of those existing heconie extinct ; and when the 
niLuiber ia reduced to 100 uubletncn, every viicaucy mny be im- 
mediately aupplied. 

Peeress. — A woman who ia noble by descent, creation, or 
marriage. If a peeress, by desoeut or creation, marrica a penion 
tinder the degree of nobiJity, she btill coutinnea noble : but if 
she obtains that digulty only by marriage, she loses It on her 
afterwards majTying a oommoner ; yet by the courtesy of Eng- 
land aho gouenJly retaioy the title of her nobility. A coiintesB 
or baronasB may not be arrested for debt or trespass ; for thoiifrh, 
in respect of their sex, they cannot sit iu pai'liament, they are 
uovertheless poors of the realm, and shall be tried by their 
peers, &.c. 

Penal Laws. — Severe laws enacted against the Homan 
Catholics of theao realois, which remained unrepealed till the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bdl (which see). 
By these laws Koraan Catholics were excluded (rom parliament, 
from civil and military offices ; from serving on juries ; fi-om 
burying their dead in any but Protestant churchyards ; from 
education, Ac., Ac. 

Perjliry. — Tlie taking a false oath or making a fidse decla- 
ration before a raagiatrato iu writiug, or if a Quaker, Moravian, 
or Sepaa-atist, making a false affirmation Is.Momvi^'j , vim "Ow-vX. •&. 
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thing; material to the question before a competent aiid judical 
authority be fjilsely ami mittini|ly deuJed or mtcutiouolly oon- 
oealed. Vohmtary and cornn.it perjiuy must be proved, for 
mistake or inadvertence, however reprehensible, will not Bnbjsut 
a party to an indictraent for this offence. The allegiitioa of a 
falsehood as well aa the sappression of a truth arw usually per- 
juries, especially when a witness in Bwoni in open Court to tell 
the tntih, the whole (nrfA, and noihUig hut the tTVth. It seems 
that a conviction for perjury reudei-s the party iucapable of 
giving testimony again, notwithstiinding the rule that a party 
who has undergone his punishment ia reatored to legal compe- 
tence. Where perjury is committed on a trial in Court, tha 
judge may commit the party, and order him to be prosecuted, 
and snch pnjsecution is to be carried on without payment ol 
fees. The soUcitinp or procuring pcrjui'y tu be committed is 
punishable as perjury ; bnt it must bo proved that the peijuiy 
was committed. The punishment for peijury Is auueied to 
oft'enoes of swearing to false affidavits^ and making false wrltteu 
declarations before persons not strictly jndiuiul, as registmis, ito. 
By 16 it 17 Vict., and 20 & 31 Viot, perjury is punished by 
penal servitude for not more than seven nor less than three 
years. 

Petty-tBag Office. — An office belonging to the common 
law jiiriadictton of the Court of Chancery for suits for and 
against solicitors and officers of that Court, and for process and 
prooecwlings by extents on statutes, recognizances, &:c 

Petition of Hight. — A petition presented to Charles I, 
in 1628, to limit the encroachments of the Crown upon the 
liberties of tha people. It petitioned that no man bo compelled 
to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, or ta^:, without 
oornmrn couseut by Aut of Parliamout j that none be called 
«j»n to make answer so to do ; that no ft-eeman be imprisoued 
but by the law of the Und, and not by the King's special 
'VJinmnud, without any charge ; that persons be not compelled to 
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reoeivo soldiers or sailors uito their bouses against the lawa of 
the roalm, and that the proceedings liy martini law be revoked 
ajid amiulled. This petition was fiuaJIy ncceded to by Charlea. 

Pirates. — Common sea rovers, without any fixed place of 
reuidence, who acknowledge no law, and snpport tUemaelveB by 
pillage and depredation on the high acas in ships or vessels. 
Many statutes, tba earliest of wliicU is iu the reign of Ren. VIII., 
define what is piracy, but these are repealed, as far as relates 
to ptmishmeut of the offence, by 1 Vict. c. 89, whitJi declares 
tluit the act of aeaaultiiig (on the occaiiion of committing 
piracy) with, intent to murder, or stabbing, cutting, or wounding 
any person on board the Tcssel, in respect of whioli the piracy 
is committed, or doing any act whereby the life of such person 
shall be endangered, is a capital felony. The punishment of 
simple pimcy is penal servitude for Ufe, at the discretion of the 
Court, or for not loss than fifteen years, or imprisonment not 
exceeding three years, with or without hard labour and solitary 
coiifiuemeut. The offciico of piraoy is geuenxUy stated to 
oousisfc in committing those acts of robbery and depredation 
ui>on the high seas which, if committed on land, would have 
there amoimted to felony. It has been by variuus statutes 
more dnsely defined, to be the boarding of a merchant vessel, 
though wilhout carrying her off, or seizing auy of her goods. 
The assisting or combining with known pirates is also deemed 
piracy, and such aecesaoriea are doomed principal pirates. 
Pirates are also those who, owing allegiance to the Crown of 
Great Britain, during war commit hostilities on the sea against 
her Majesty's subjects, by colour of any comraiaaion from the 
euemy, <jr adhere or give aid to the enemy upon tho soa. 
18 Geo. 11. c. .-JO. 

Pluralities. — The holding of more than one benefice with 
euro of kouIh was strictly prohibited by the Council of Tjatoran 
A,D. 121->, except in the case of men specially eminent for 
learning, who were sometimes permitted to en^o^ to.^it 'Oosh.'Es. 




one benefice, provided they were not more than thirty miles 
distant from each other, and agreed to reside iu each of thoiii 
for some reasonable time every yoar. Tbu holding of pin- 
ralities Iu the Auglican Church was reatraiued by 21 Heo. Vi 
0. 13 {li)29)j which was amondod by 57 Geo. III. c, 99 (July ' 
1817). iioth these statu toH were repealed by 1 Ac 3 Vict c. 106 
and by 1$ 6i U Vict, o. 98, it is enacted that uo spirit 
person Hhall hold any two buuffices, except whou their churches 
are witlilu thice miles of uuo uuuther, and the ouuiial value of-i 
one of them does not exceed ^lOQ ; that tio apiritual perso: 
holding a beuefice, with a population of more than 30U0, & 
hold any other, having a popidation of more than otlO, or (. 
vcrtd; and that uo apiritual pei-sou holdiug more than o; 
bou«fiue shall tnko to hold therewith any other, or any cath' 
preferment. The pi-ohibitious reapectmg populatiuu and yeari 
value are subject to a provision enabling tbe Archbishop o: 
Canterbury to groiit a diBpcnaatiou thcrafrom in certain 
on recommendation of the htshop of the diocese. Provisio: 
for the uoion of coutiguuuii bcuuiices were made by 18 Jc 1 
Vict. c. 137. 

Police. — The celebrated writer Fielding intraduoed, 
I7a3, ft system of paid police, who were jitacod under th 
orders of the acting magiatnite at Uow Street The Thnm 
police waa catabliahed iu 17&8. The new police force for th 
metropolis was established by 10 Geo. IV. c 44 (June 
1829), and wua tu extend to twelve milca from Charing C: 
By 2 <St 3 Vict, a 47 (Aug. 17, 1831)), this diBtance wi 
extended to fifteen miles from Chariug Crot^ ; and the fo: 
was placed nndor the control of two oomniitisioncrs. Tiio Cit: 
police, though similar in oi-gauisiition, remains under the con 
of the corporation. By lit Vict c 2 (Feb, 2B, 1856), 
metropolitan police was placed nnder tlie management of o 
oommisBioner and two ai^sistant commitisiouei'H. The polii 
ibr counties tuid buroughti is regulated by ID i& 20 Vict, oti 
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69 J 32 & 23 Viot. c. 32 ; and 35 i 3G Vict c. 101, and the 

police for Scotluiul la. rcgiJiiteJ by 20 A- 21 Vict, c 72. 

Poll Tax or Capitation. Tax. — A tax firat levied in 
1379; and again levied in lolS. In 1567 every subject was 
Again iissessed ; a duke JCIOO, a marquiti £80, a barunt-t £30, a 
knight £'20, cm esqiure £10, and every siugle person I'ld. 
It was ftbolisiied in lODO. 

Poor-Laws.— By 33 Edw. III. c. 7 (1349), it was declared 
illegal to give anything to a beggar who was able to work. 
Poor people wero oriiered to abide in the phice tif thtiir birth 
Ly 12 Ricli. II. o. 7 (1388). Appropriutora of banefioes were 
ordered to diatribute an aiimial sum to their poor parishioners 
by 15 Uicb. 11. o. 6 (1391), The fii-st act aujuiiiing the bjb- 
tematic maintenance of the a^ed and impotent poor was 37 
Hen. VIIL c. 25 (1535). Tho preiieut system of poor-lawa 
was commenced by 4"J Eliz. c. 2,(1601), which appointed over- 
Beers of the poor, authorised the erection of poor-houses, and 
taxed the householders in order to raise a poor-rate. Thia wtta 
followed by numeroua statutes, which wore c-onaolidated and 
amended by the Poor-Law Amendment Act, i & 5 Will. IV. 
0. 76 (Aug. U, 1834). This act instituted the " Poor- La w 
Commisai oners," whose period of office was extenilyd by sub- 
Beq^uent acts to 18-17, when they were superaeded by the 
" CommissionerB for admiuistcriuj,' the Lawe for the Kelicf of 
the Poor in Kugland," to couBist of the Lord Preeideut of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, tho Socrotary of State for the 
Home Depai'tmeLt, and tho ChaucoUor of the Exchequer, who 
were appointetl by 10 di; 11 Vict. c. 109 (Jidy 23, 1847). 
Their name was changed to thnt of the "Poor-Law Board" 
by 12 i 13 Vict. o. 103 (Aug. I, 13-19). Tho remuval of the 
poor is regulated by 9 & ID Vicst. c. 66, 11 & 13 Vict. o. 110, 25 
k 2G Vict, c 113, and 26 k 27 Vict. c. 89. Tho Union Relief Act 
wait passed in 18G3, to enable certain imions to obtain temporary 
f aid tlirony;h the suspcujiiun of cotton mauufuctucea. ^■^'^x'^i^V^a**, 
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HoQseless Poor Act, authoruiiig giifirdiaos to receive destitute 
j«rB0DB into workhoiiSBB, and the Metropolitan Board to reim- 
Imnm tlieni.pftsscd 18G4. Union Char|^eal)ility Act passed 1865. 
Tito duly of kvying the poor-rate belongs to the cturcliwardena 
nod overaeera. The rat^) is mlsod pi-oBpectively for some givea 
jfortUm of the year, and upon a Bcala adapted to the probable 
exigonciett of the parish. Ab an occnipier, a man is ratable for all 
lands which he occupies in the parish, whether he is rcsidcDt or 
not. Appeals aguinat [tarochial asaesBitients, by those who state 
tliut they are improperly aaseased tu tlie poor-rate, ai-e heard 
at a special sessioiiH held by the justices for every petty sessioiiR 
diriMion, and appointed by them, notice being afExed at or 
near to the clmrch door twenty-eight days previously. An 
appeal is ^ven froni their decision to the quarter scesiou^ the 
appellant, witlnii fourteen dnye nfter the decisiou, giving notice 
of appeal, and entering into a recognisance, with securities 
couditiu^ned to try the same at the next aessious, and aleO' 
(jiving seven clear duW notice provioua to the session to the 
collector, ovci-accrs, or other persona making the rate. The 
office of the Poor Law Commissioners, who are assisted in then*] 
duties by a staff of inspeotore and other ofiaoials, is in White- 
hall. Hours 10 to 4. 

Posse Comitatus. — The powor of the county, irliioh^ 
includes tho aid and attendance of all persons of the degreaJ 
or wealth of a knight, including all porsuits of lower (piality, 
and men above fifteen, within the coimty ; and this posse the 
sberiff may raise to tho assistanoo of the justices, upon ap-j 
prehonsion or happening of any riot or breach of the peaoe., 
EoclsBiastical persons, peers, and invalids are not compelled to 
attend. Justices may also niiso the jjome. PerHons refusing to 
attond, when charged by tho sheriflf or a justice, are indictable 
for a niistlemeanor. 

Postmaster-Greneral. — He who is at tho head of the 
Post Office. He ia usually one of the Ministi-y. Formerly 
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there were two postmaBters, bat in 1822 one was abulklied. 
In 1581 Sir Thomas Kandolph wns the first jjostmoster-goueral. 

Post Office Savings Banks.— By 2i Jt 26 Vict, a 14 
(May 17, 18G1), the postmaster-geucrol was empowered to direct 
hie officers at various places to receive oafih depOBits for remitr 
taiice to the gonorol office at Loudon, to be repaid at 2J per 
cent, interest. No deposit may bs of less value than one 
shilling, and all the existing aots relating to aariTigs banlta 
apply to the Fost-offlce hanks. lu accordiince with this act, 
PostotEce saviuga tauka were opened throughout Great Britain, 
Sept IG, 1861. 

Post OflBc©, — •Herodotus descrihea the Persian mode of 
forwarLliiij^' CDmmnnications by what they cjillcd relays, coiirieju 
beinjf statiuued along thii road, one man aud liorBo to every 
day's jonmoy, b.o. 480. A somewhat Blmilar conrao was 
pursued by the Romftne in the time of Augustus, B.C. 31- 
Esttiblishnicuts of this kmd existed in France under Cbarle- 
magne, Louis XL, and Charles V. In England royal messengei-a 
were employed, under the name of cokinns, nnnctus, and garcio, 
for the wuveyanuo of letters aa early as A. n. 1253 ; Sir Bryan 
Tuke exevciged supervision over those otiiciuls, holding a sitn- 
atiou analogous to the modern postmaster- general, in 1533. 
An act was passed fixing the rate for pust-horses at one penny 
per uiilo in I5i8. Sir Thumas Kandul|>h was the first post- 
master of England, appointed by Queen Elizabeth iii 1581. 
Tiie letter-office of England and Scotland was established in 
1S35, and a weekly oonveynnce to all parts of the king- 
dom was set on foot by Edmund Prideaux in r649, which 
was opposed by the common coimcil of London ; but par- 
Eament declared that the office waa " ia their sole power 
and at their disposd," March 21, 1049. Tho private under- 
takers, who performed the work for the pnblio at a cheaper 
rate, continued to flourish, and expressed their determination, 
"by God's help," to go on; but Joka Uttnle^, Yiu+v^ Vv-a-svasfc. 
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farmed it for £10,000 per aniimn, the adventurers were for- 
cilily put down in 1603; nud aii ordinauce of the House of 
CommoiiSj in 1G57, tsct tV>rth tlmt govemtnetit, holding ths 
monopuly cf posts, would ha the best naeons to discover and 
prevent mnny dangerous and wicked designs agmnst the com- 
monwealtli. Furraeil to Daniel O'Neu! for £2l,o00, the revenue 
was settled upoo tlie Duke of York, the kiug's brother, in 
1663. It was again farmed to Sir William Petty at £43,000 
in 1S74. Tbe metropolitao penny po8t was est-abliBhed in 
1683, the net revenue being .£tiJ,00O in 1G85. A diBtinct 
ptxital system had boon oi^uiged for Scotland in 1662, and 
Sir Robert Sinclair received a grant from King William HI. 
of the whole revenue, with a salaty of £300 a yeai- to keep 
up the eatabliahment, iu 1698. Tbe system waa reorganised 
and coaaoUdated by 9 Anne, c 10. The croas-po&ta were 
farmed in 1720 to Mr, AUei;, who cleared <nit of his contract 
£12,000 a year, for forty-two years. The net revenue visa 
£96,339 iu 1724. The privilege of fraoking was confirmed and 
regulated by parliament in 17(34. Mr. Palmer's improvements 
were inaugurated Aug. 2, 1784. All previous post-oftice acts 
were repealed, tlieir chief provisiona being consolidated into 
one general statute by 1 Viet, oc. 32, 33, 34, 35, 3G,and»x 76. 
The more recent statutes relating to the Post Office are I & 2 
Yict. ca 97 & 98 ; 2 & 3 Vict. c. 02 ; 3 A 4 Vict c. 96 ; 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 49 (as to Colonial posts) ; 10 & 11 Vict, a 85 ; 11 Js IS 
uc 88, 117 ; 13 & 13 Vict, c, 66 {enabling CoJonial legislature 
to establish inland posts) ; 18 -t U> Vict, a 27 ; 23 & ^.'i Vict 
c. 65. The London district postage was reduced to one penny, 
Dec. 5, 1839, and the uniform rate of a penny camo into opera- 
tion Jan. 10, 1840. Uours 10 to 4. St Martiu'a-le-Grand. 

PoTirsuivant. See Herald. 

PoTiVer of Attorney, AVr Lettehs or. 

Poyning's Law^, or Statute of Drogheda. — An 
Act of I'lu-lhvment made in Ireland in !■] 
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Statutes before then made in England were declared of force in! 
Ireland. This Act was so called because Sir Edward Poyning 
was Lieutenant in Ireland when it came into operation. 

Frcemunire, from prcemuniri, a corrupt form of prm- 
moneH, to be forewarned, is the name of a writ issued for the 
prosecution of persons charged with certain offences, and it is 
also applied to the offences for which the writ is issued, which 
were originally such as related to the dominion of the Papacy in 
this country. Persons convicted under writs of praemunire are 
placed out of the pale of the royal protection, their possessions 
are forfeited to the Crown, and they themselves are committed 
to prison during the sovereign's pleasure. The original mean- 
ing of the oflfence is introducing a foreign power into this land, 
and enacting an imperium in imperio by paying that obedience to 
papal process which constitutionally belonged to the sovereign 
alone long before the Reformation. The first statute of prse- 
munire is 27 Edw. III. s. 1, a 1 (1353); but the most important 
is 16 Rich. II. c. 6 (1392), which prohibits the purchase of papal 
bulls from Rome, and declares the English Crown independent 
of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. The killing of a 
person attainted in a pnemunire was first declared unlawful by 
5 Eliz. c. 1, s. 21 (1562). By 13 Chas. 11. c. 1 (1661), the as- 
sertion that parliament possesses legislative authority, indepen- 
dent of the royal sanction, is declared a prsemunire, and by the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 31 Chas. II. c. 2, s. 12 (1679), the illegal 
confinement of English subjects in foreign prisons submits the 
offender to the same penalties. By 7 ds 8 Wm. III. c. 24, all 
officers of Courts practising without having taken the proper 
oaths are guilty of prsemunire. By 6 Anne, c. 83, if the Assem- 
bly of Peers in Scotland, convened to elect their sixteen repre- 
sentatives in the British parliament, treat of any other matter 
except of the election, they incur the penalties of prsemunire. 
The punishment of the offence is, that from the conviction the 
defendant is out of the Crown's protectloix^ woA. 'm«. ^a»L?i5^ «»^ 
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tenements, goods and chattels, are forfeited to the Crown ; and 
that his body shall remain in prison daring the royal pleasure. 
It is not lawfdl, however, to kill any peison attainted in. a 
pnemonire. 

Precedence. — D^rees of superiority amongst the nobility, 
who are all peers, i«., equal, as being of the greater nobility ; 
and amongst the commoners, of whose lesser nobility ihe law 
takes no notice, they being all peers, «.«., equals, in the eye of 
the law. Many of the following d^rees are established by 
andent usage, some by letters patent or statute : — 



TABLE OF 

The Qneen'a children and grand- 
children. 

brethren. 

nncles. 

nephews. 

Archbishop of Caaterbnry. 

Lord Chancelloc or Keeper, if a 
Baron, 

Archbishop of York. 

Lord Treasurer, ) 

LordPres. of theCooncil > if Barons. 

Lord Privy Seal, ) 

Lord Great Chamberlain. ^ 
Bat see private act 1 G, 
I. c. 3. 

Lord High Constable. 

Lord Marshal. 

Lord Admiral. 

Lord Steward of the House- 
hold. 

Lord Chamberlain of the 
Hooaehold. / 

Dukes. 

Marquises. 

Dukes' eldest sons. 

Eorls. 

Marquises' eldest sons. 

Dukea' younger sons. 

Viscounts. 
■Earls' eldest aona. 
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I Marquises' younger sons. 

1 Secretary of State, if a Bishop. 

Bishop of London. 

j Durham. 

' Winchester. 

' Bishops. 

' Secretary of State, if a Baron. 

Barons. 

Speaker of the House of Commona. 

Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal. 

Tiscouuts' eldest sons. 

Earls' younger sons. 

Barons' eldest sons. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Privy Councillors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Judges, and Barons of the Coif. 

Knights Bannerets, RoyaL 

Viscounts' younger sons. 

Barons' younger sons. 

Baronets. 

Knights Bannerets. 

Knighta of ths Bath. 
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Knights Bachelors. 

Baronets' eldest sons. 

Knights' eldest sons. 

Baronets' younger sons. 

Knights' younger sons. 

Colonels. 

Serjeants-at-Law. 

Doctors : — With whom, it ia said, 

rank Barristers-at-Law. 
Esquires (of whom Companions of 

the Bath rank first) 
Gentlemen, 
Yeomen. 



Tradesmen. 

Artificers. 

Labourers. 

Married women and widows are 
entitled to the same rank among 
each other, as their husbands would 
respectively have borne between 
themselves ; except such rank ia 
m erely professional or official : — and 
unmarried women to the same rank 
as their eldest brothers would bear 
among men, during the lives of 
their fathers. 



Prerogative Court. — A Court formerly held by each 
of the Archbishops of England and Ireland for the piirpose of 
trying the validity of wills, registering them, and granting pro- 
bate. This Court ceased to exist on the transference of the juris- 
diction of the spiritual Courts in matters testamentary to the 
Crown by statute 20 & 21 Vict. c. 77. (See Probate, Court op.) 

President of the Council, Lord. — The fourth 
great officer of state. He is appointed by letters patent, 
and has to attend the royal person, to manage the debates 
in council, to propose matters from the Queen at the council 
table, and to report to Her Majesty the resolutions taken 
thereon. 

Press, The. — There is no censorship over the press, but 
the author, printer, and publisher of a libel are liable to an 
action for damages at the suit of the party injured j or to an 
indictment, or, in certain cases, to a criminal information. For 
laws relating to the press see 39 Geo. III. c. 79, amended by 
51 Geo. III. c 65, and 2 & 3 Vict. c. 12. 

Preventive Service. — The body of armed police officers 
engaged in watching the coasts for the purpose of preventing 
smuggling and other illegal acts. 

Primogeniture. — In the times of the patriarchs the 
firstborn son always inherited his father's ^oavtvQTi. *». V's.-;^ «:i\- 
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his family. The Romui law did not ackuowledgo the principla 
of primogeuiUire, and it was not reoogniaed in France luitil tbe 
time of the ('npets;, U was ostahlished in Koghmd by th 
J^formanBj and takes effect lUraoat. in all casea, oxcept where iti 
operation is biudured by the custonis of gavelkiad aud 
rough-English. 
Privy Council, Judicial Committee. See Juui 

OIAi, &C 

Privy Council. — A great council of state h«ld by the' 
aovcreigu with Imr couiicillors, to concert matters for tbe publio, 
aerviec, and for the honour aud safety of the realm. Tho sotb-. 
reign's will ib the sole oimstitucnt of a privy cinuioillor; and it 
also regulates their number, which in ancient times was about 
twelve. Afterwards it increased to so lai^ a number, that i 
was found iiit-onvenient fnr pecrecy and despatch ; nnd tlierefore 
Chftrks II. in 1679, liniitcd it to thirty ; whereof fifteen were 
principal officera of state, and to be councillors ex a^cia ; and^ 
tha other fifteen were composed of ten lords and five oom- 
moncrs of the King's choosing. Since that time, however, 
the unmber hae been much augmented, and now oouUnues 
indefinite. 

Privy Councillors. — Advisers of the sovereign. They 
are made by tbe royal uoraination, without patent or grant. 
After taking the necessary oaths they become immediately pri 
councillors during the lifo of tho sovereign who chooses them, 
but subject to removal at the i-oyal disciction. Any natural- 
bora subject of England is capable of being a member of tho 
privy council. The dnty of a privy councillor appoara from tha' 
(lath of office, which consists of seven articles. 1. To advise' 
the sovereign according to the hetit of his cunning and discre- 
tion. 2. To advise fur tlie sovereigti's honour and good of thft 
public, without partiality, through affeotiuo, love, need, doubt, 
or dread. 3. To keep the sovereign's counsel secret 4. To 
avoid corruption. 5. To hcl^ and strengthen tho execution of. 
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what nhoM he there resolred. 6. To withstand all persons who 
would attempt the coiitniry. And, laatly, in general, 7. To 
observe, keep, and i3u all that a good and true councillor ought 
to do to his aovereign lord. 

Privy Seal. — The Privy Seal is a seal of the Bovereign 
■under which chai-ters, pardons, «Jiu., signed by the eovcrcign, paaa 
before they come to the Great Seal, and ako for Bome docii- 
nionts of lesa cousequence, such ea discharges of rccogni- 
sancea, <lc. 

Privy Seal, Lord. See Lord Pritt Seal. 

Prize Court, — An international tribunal existing only by 
virtue of a special commJBaiou durinj^ war, until litigations inci- 
dent t« war Lavo been brought to a conolneioti. In the Court 
arc deddod qneetionB nelatuig to captures, prize, and booty, and 
aUo questions upon the law of nations. It is frequently con- 
founded with the Court of Admiralty, but there is no conneo- 
ticm between tlie two. 

Probate Court. — The grant of letters of administration 
of the eii'ects of perisons dying intestate, and of probate of wills, 
which were formerly the prerogative of the EcclesinstiealCourtSj 
iave been recently vested (1857) in a newly established Coiirt 
called the Court of Probate. The fiitiutiona of this Court arc 
confined entirely to dccidiug upon the authenticity of wills, and 
upon the proper persons to whom administration is to be com- 
mitted when no will exists, Tlie practice of the Court of Pro- 
Tjate has been thrown open to the whole legal profesaion. The 
Court is presided over by a single judge, who sits at Weet- 
minstor, An appeal lies from his decision dir >'t to the House 
of Lords. The rules of evidence in the Court of Probate aro 
the same as those in Courts of law and equity, while its pro- 

Lceodinga are aeaimilated to those of the Courts of common 
law. 



A central registry of wills and administrationa is established in 
London, and district registries are eatablished in. C^st^'i '-■•'^ ''^^'t 
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principal towns of Euglani These towns nre*: — Bangor, B 
luiugbam, Blamlibrd, BtKlniiu, Uristul, llury St. Edmunds, Ca 
tei'biuy, Carliftlo, Cai-mai-tlieii, Chester, C'tucheeter, Derby, D 
ham, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Ipewicli, Lancaster, Leices' 
Lewea, LiohfielJ, liiicoln, Liverpool, Llaudaff, Mnocbeater, New- 
castle, Nortliamptoii, Nottingham, NorwicL, Oxford, Peterbo- 
rough, St. Anaph, Salisbury, Shre'*'sbury, Taunton, Wakcfiel^ 
Wells, WJuchestKr, Worcester, and York. Original wills proV' 
in llio country ore pro8er\'od in the dietrict registries, but copi 
of thcra are transmitted to the office in London, bo that the 
metropolitan registry is the most convenient office to search 
any will whiitaver. 

Proctors. — Are thome who, in the EccloHiastical and Ad 
rally Courts, discharge duties similar to thnse of eoHdtors 
attoniies in other Courts. From the jufisdiction of the Eccle-" 
HiaatJcal Coui-tb having been mainly abulijihed, the 20 it 31 Vio; 
c, 77 and t55, award Proctora compeuBation, and admit them 
practice not only in the Probate and Divorce Courts, but 
ill the Courts of equity and common law. 

Prohibition. — A writ which iiiauea from the Queen'i 
Bench, aud Courts of Chimcery, Exchequer, and Comraon Pie 
tu prohibit inferior Com-te, either eoclesinstical or temporal, 
Courta of roqiieet, ic, from taking coguimncB of fiuits that 
not belong to them, or are not oomprehendad within their j 
diction. It ia doubtful whether a prohibition will Ue to 
Court for Pivorce and Matrimoninl Ciiuscs. 

Prolocutor of the Convocation House, an offi 
cliOBCu by ecclofjiaiitical |tertioiiii publicly assembled in codto 
tion by virtue of the Suvereign's writ; at every Parliamei 
tliere are two prolocutors, oue of the Upper House of Convi 
tion, the other of the Lower House, the latter of whom 
chobcu by the Lower House, aud presented to the Biahopa of 
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Upper Houae 08 their prolocutor, that is, the person by whom 
the Lower Houbb of Convocation intends to deliver its reaolu- 
tlous to the Upper Houae, and bavo its owu Hou&o cdpucially 
ordered and goverced ; hLa office is to cfiusQ the clerk, to ooil 
the names of such as are of that Houee, when ho seea cause, 
to read all thiuga propounded, gather suffrages, 4a 

Prorogation. — The oontiuiiauoo of the Parliament from 
one aeasioti to another. It never €zteads beyond eighty days, 
but fresh prorogations may take plaoe fi'om time to time by 
proclamation. 

Protector. — ^The person who, upon the settling or limiting 
uf au estate in tail, ia actually iu possesstun of a prior estate of 
freehold or for livoB : his consent is req^uisite, if the tenant in 
tail wishes to alien. If the tenant in tail is in possesfiion, he 
may alien by deed enrolled. A power is also giveu by the Act 
for abolishing finea and recoveriea, for a aettler to appoint three 
protectors in lieu of the protector by operation of law, who may 
be perpetuated as they may happen to die or relinquish their 
protectoraliip. The number is not to exceed three, aud alieoa 
are incapable. The penjon who would be at law, protector, as 
having a prior estate for life, may also be protector with those 
appointed, unleas otherwise directed. The proteetorahip ap- 
pointments are to bo em-uUed in chancery. 

Provieors, Statutes ag^ainst. — ^Were passed in the 
reign of Edward III., and enact that the Court of Rome ahall 
not present or collate to any bishopric or livhig iu England ; 
and that whoever diatarba any patron in the presentation to a 
living by virtue of a papal provisiou, bo £ucd and impriaoned ; 
and the same punishment is awarded to such a& cite the King 
or any of his subjects to answer in the Court of Iloroe. These 
statutes were confirmed by Richard II. (See Pe^munire.) 

Public Eecorda. — See Records, Pudlic. 

Quakers. — The name of members of a religious society, 
more properly termed FriendB. An aot oi vsAvA^wosft "vi "^^ 




QiUikerBf that their solemn a£rmatioa abould be ace 
instead of aii oath, was passed in 16D6, aud in 182S their affir-' 
matiou waa allowed iu civil and criminal timla. By 23 Vict^j 
0. 18 (May 15, 18G0), marriages solemnized according to 
tuagc of Quakers, whare only one of the parties is a Quaker, 
declired valid. 

Quarantine. — A regulation by which all comiaunioatlonl 
with individuals, shipe, or goods, arriviag from placca infected, 
with the plague, or other contagious disease, or supjiosed to be 
peouiiarly liable to such infection, is interdicted for a certain ^^ 
definite period. The term ia derived &om the Italian quarantOg^^ 
forty ; it being generally supposed that, if no infectious disease ^^ 
break out within forty days, or six weeks, no danger need be^ 
apprehended fi-om the firee admission of the individual und< 
quarantine. During this period, too, all the goods, clothes, ifeo,, 
that might be supposed cupablQ of retaining the infection, 
subject to a process of purification. The period of quarantiuj 
varies, as respects ships aiming ft'ora the same phioe, oocordiuj 
to the nature of their bills of health. These are documents,' 
or eertifittiteii, Bigned by the consul or other competent autho-^ 
ritj in the placo which the ship has left, describing its state 
health at the time of her clearing out. A clean bill importaj 
that, at the time of her sailing, no infectious disorder wi 
known to exist : a suspected, or, as it is more commonly calle<i,] 
a touched bill,, imports that rumours were afloat of an infectious! 
disorder, but tliat it Liul not actually appeared, A foul hdl, or| 
the absence of eicau bills, imports that the place was iufectec 
when the Teasel sailed. The existing quarantine roguk.tioi 
are embodied in the Act 6 Geo. 4, o. 78, and the different 
orders in council issued imder its authority. Them onk 
specify what vessels are luible to perform quarantine, the plocet-l 
at which it is to bo performed, and the various formalities audi 
regulations to be complied with. The publication in the Gaaette 
of any order in council with respect to quai-antiue is deemed 
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sufficient notice to all conoerned, and no oxouae of ignorance is 
admitted for any infringement of tha reflations. To obviate, 
as far OS possible, auy foundation for such pica, it is ordered 
that vcaaels cleanug out for auy port or place, with respect to 
which there shall be at the tima any order in council subjecting 
Tassels from it to quarantine, are to be funitahed ivith an 
abstract of the qviarantiue i-egiilatioua ; aud are to fiiruish 
themaelvos with quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and with 
matsrialB nud Instruments for fumigating and immersing goods.* 

Quare ixnpdClit. — The name of a writ and suit which 
can be bi*ought only in the Court of Common Pleas, and lit?B to 
racoTsr a presentation when tha patron's right ia disturbed, or 
to try a disputed title to an advowson. 

Quarter Sessions.— AW Gbkeral Qoartbb, Ao. 

Queen. — The Queen of Eogland is either — queen-regent ; 
queea-rcgnant, or sovereign holding tha crown in her own right ; 
or queon-oonBort, the wife of the reigning king. The widow of 
a deceased king is queen -do wager. Tlie qiieen-regent, in all 
respects, has the powers aud authorities of a king. The queen- 
consort is, by the law^ deemed a eiugle woman, for the purpose 
of purchasing property, or enjoying her on-n revenues, and of 
devisLug them by will. She has many exemptions; btit, unless 
expressly exempted, is upon the same footing as other aubjocta, 
being the kiug's subject, not his equal. 

Queen's Advocate. — See Advocate, Qdebn'b. 

Queen Anne's Bounty. — See Bounty, Queen Annb'b. 

Queen Consort. —The wife of the reigning king. She 
is a public poreon exempt and distinct from the king, for she 
can purchase Innds, make leasea, <fcc., without tlie concurrence 
of her husband. She has separate courts and offices distinct 
from the king ; aud her attorney and solicitor-general are 
entitled to a place within tho bar of the Kiug's Courts, together 
vitb the king's counsel She pays no toll, nor is she liable to 
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any fine in any court. With regard to the security of her 
and person, she is placed uii tho same footing with the king, 

Queen Dowagrer. — Tho widow of a docoaaod king. 
poBSesses most of the privileges enjoyed by her as que 
consort. No man uan marry her without spocial licence fTT>ia] 
the Crown, i^n \mn of forftiitiiig his laudii uml gouil». If she^ 
marry a subject she does not lose her regal dignity, as dowager 
peeresses (if comraoners by birth) do their peemgeB when they] 
marry cutnnionerB. 

Queen's or King's Bench, Court of, is so called, 
because Uie king used formerly to sit there in pereon. Dnriti| 
the reign of a queen it is called the Quoon's Bouch. Thin Court 
ootaisla of a chief justice and four puisne judges, though iui 
practice seldom more than four sit on the bouch, and they are ' 
by tlieir office the soTcreigu conservators of the peace, and 
supremo coroners of the laud. Tiio jurisdiction of this Court ia.i 
very high, and claims precedence of the Court of Chancery. It.j 
keeps all inferior jurisdictions within thd bounds of theu 
authority, and may either remove thoir procoodinga to bo deter-' 
mined here, or prohibit their progress below. It superiutends 
all ciTtI corporations in the kingdom. It commuudg magistratas < 
and others to do what their duty requLree, in every case where 
no particular remedy js appointed. It protects the liberty ot\ 
the subject, by liberating pei-sons unjustly imprisoned or. 
restrained of their liberty, by habeas corpim or bniL It takes, 
cognisance both of criminal and civil causes, the former in tho 
Crown side or Crown office, the latter in the plan side of the ■ 
Conrt. On the Crown side it exercises jurisdiction over 
oriuiiual cases, from high treason to breach uf the peace ; and'' 
on the plea aide over all actions between subject and stibject, 
with the exception of real actions and suits ooncoroing the^ 
revenue. Error lies from this Court, to the Eichequer Chambear. 

Queen's OounsBl. — Are barristers who have been called J 
within the hur and selected to be tho Queen's counsel. Tbevj 
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'must not be omployed figninst the Crown without speciai licence, 
whicli is, however, never refused. 

Queen's or Kingr'a Evidence. — An aecompUoe to 
wlinm a hope h htld imt, timt if Le will fairly disclose the 
truth as a wituees on the trifti, and bring the other offenders to 
justice, ha ahiiU escape punishment. 

Quo warranto. — A writ formerly prfwepdiiig from the 
Queen's Bench against him who claime or usurps any offico, 
franchiso or liborty, to inquire " by what authority " ho supports 
his chura in order to dotenuiue the right. A more expeditious 
mode of proceeding is now adopted. An information hy the 
Attorney General can be filed in the nature of a quo warranto^ 
in which the persoa usurping is considered as an oiTender, and 
punishable by line. 

Hallways. — Sevaral statutes have been passed for the 
goueral rcgtdation of railroads;. The conveyance of mails by 
railroad waa regulated by 1 & 3 Vict c. 98 (Aug. 14, 1838). 
Companies were compelled to provide proper gates and gate- 
keepers at plaoeH where nub'otida and public highways cmss by 
2^3 Viut. 0. 45 (Aug. 17, 1839), and milways wore placed 
under the supervision of the Board of Trade by 3 iS: 4 Viot. 
c. 97 (Aug. 10, 1840). The phraseology of railway bills waa 
much simplified by the Kailway Clauses Cooaolidatiou Aot 
6 k d Vict. c. 20 (May 8, 184:5), and the gauge was regulated 
by 9 & 10 Vict. 0. 57 (Aug. 18, 1846). The jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trade waa transferred to a body of railway coiumis- 
sioners by 9 ^fe 10 Viot o. 105 (Aug. 28, 184C). This Act was 
repealed by 14 & 1-5 Vict. o. 64 (Aug. 7, 1851), which restored 
the authority of the board. Malicious octJi upon railways are 
punished by 14 Ai 15 Vict. c. Id (July 3, 1851), and further 
measures far the regulation of the railroad system were made 
by 17 & 18 Viot. 0. 31 (July 10, 1854> See also 21 .& 23 
Vict c 95 j 22 A: 23 Vict c 59 : 23 & 24- Vict c. 41 ; 24 & 25 
Vict, c 97 J and 26 & 27 Vict c. 92. 
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Han^r^ a sworn offio&r of the foreete and parks, appoint«( 
by the queen's lottera jiatent ; wIiobo biisineas is to walk through^ 
bis cbar)^, to drive back the deer out u£ the purlieus, Jcc, aud-J 
topiasenC oil tivs.pussea witliiu Uis jurisdiction at tho uoxtforest-j 
court. 

Hank. — Sef Table of PiiBCEDENCE. 

Rape. — Till) ancient Jewish laws punished tliis crime wit! 
death vhen the woman waa betrothed to Another man ; and ia'j 
other ooises ocirupolleii tho raviaher to marry her, and pay a final 
of 50 shekela to her father. The Itonittn codes mado it in 
every case a capital offence ; and it was treatefl ^ith the samej 
BBverity by the laws of tho Gotlia and the Anj^lo-Saxous. 
William tho Conqueror oomamtod the penalty to mutilation i 
and blinding, and by 3 Edw. L c. 13 (1275), it was reduced toi 
a moro niisdemeaiLour, puniahod by two yoare' iuiprisonment' 
and a fine, unless the oflender were prosecuted within forty 
days after the commission of the crime. In cousequeuce of tfaa ■ 
iuefficauy of this law, rape was made a capital felony by 1 3 i 
Edw. I. a 34 {V2Sr,); and by IS Eliz. o. 8 (157C), poraous con-! 
victcd of this crioio were deprived of benefit of clergy. Tho 
laws on the subject were consolidated by 9 Oeo. IV. c- 31 (Juue^ 
27, 1828), wliich made the canial abuse of a girl uuder tea 
yean of ago a capital fohjay, and of females of greater age a 
raisdemeanour, pmiishalile by imprisonment at the pleasure of 
the Court. Transportation fur life was substituted for tlLO \ 
capital penalty by 4 & 5 Vict. o. 50 (Juno 22, 1841). By 
24 tfe 25 Vict. a. lOO, whoever shall be convicted of rape shall 
be guilty of felony, and shall be kept in penal servitude for 
life, or for not loss than tliroo years, or to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two years with or without hard ' 
labour. 

Heading in. — The title of a person admitted to a benefice 
will be vuid if, witJiin two mouths after actual posseBsion, he 
does not read in the chm-ch of tho benefice upon some Sunday 
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the morning and evening eervioej aud tbe thirty-niuo articles, 
and declare his ABsent thereto. He must Also within three 
months of his admisaion read publicly before his congregation, 
in Iho tiitio of divme service, a declaration by him subscribed 
before the ordinwy of conformity tu the liturgy, together 
with the certificate of the ordiaary of its havJug beea so 
Bubscribed. 

Receipt. — Is an accjuittance for a sura of money. It can- 
not be demanded by law. By 16 k 17 Viet a 59, a penny 
stamp duty is imposed on a receipt given for the payment of 
money amounting to two poLinda or upwards, except receipts 
given for money depoaited in any bank. Receipts not stamped 
or improperly stamped cannot be given in evidence, nor can they 
he re-stamped to render them valid as evidence nf payment. 

Keceivin^ Stolen Goods, knowing the same to liava 
been stoleti, is felony punishable by poiml servitude fur not more 
than fom'teen years or not leas than tlu»o ; or ti> be imprisoned 
for two years with or without hard labour^ or with or without 
whipping. If 'Viewed as a misdemeanour, the receiving stolen 
goods is punished by penal aervitude for not less than three or 
not more than seven years, or imprieoumeut not oioecdiug two 
years, with or without hard labour. 

Record, Trial by.— A species of trial which is UBcd only 
in one piu-ticular iutjlaiic-e, and that is where a matter of record 
is pleaded in any action, as a iine, a Judgment, or the like ; and 
the opposite party pleads, mtl tid record, that there is no such 
matter of record existing. Upon this, issue is tendered aud 
joined in the foUowhig form, " and this he prays may be inquired 
of by the record, and the other doth the like ;" and hereupon 
the party pleading tho record has a day ^ven him to biing it 
in, and proclamation ia made iu court for him to " bring forth 
the record by him in pleading alleged, or else he shall bo cod< 
damned ;" and on his failure, his antagonist shall have judg- 
meut to reoover. Tho trial, therefore^ o? t.ta'i \*saft,vfc-a»«'^'w% 
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the record : for, as Sir Kdward Coke utwerves, a recwd or euro] 

ment is n inniinnient. of so high ft nnturo, and impnrtelh iu ituelfl 
sxicb abaojiite verity, that if it be pleaded that there is no Buch.^ 
record, it sliall not receive acy trial by witueas, jury, or other- J 
wise, but only by itself. Thus titlou of nobility, as whether ear] 
or not earl, baron or not baron, shall be tried by the Sovereign's' 
writ or patent only, which iii matter of i-ucord. Aho in case of an 
alien, whether alien friend or enemy, shall be tried by the leagaftl 
or treaty between his Sovureigii and outh ; for every len^iie or 
treaty ia of record. And also, whether a manor be held in 
fiQcient denieBne, or nor, shall be tried by the record of Domeeday, 

Recorder, a person whom the mayor and other mngistrat 
of a city or coi-poratJon associate to tbena, for their better dire 
tJon in matters of juatice and proceedings m law ; on whid 
acoonut he is generally a counsellor, or other person well skilledj 
in the law. The recorder of London is chosen by the loiii 
mayor and aldcruioo ; and as he tg held to he the mouth of the 
city, delivers the jndgment of the conrts therein, and recorc 
and certifies the city castoms^ ic. 

S.ecords, Public. — Kecorda in the legal acnse ai-e oon- 
temporaneoug statements of the proceedinge in those bight 
courts of law which are distinj;;tiishGd as courts of reoonl, writtei 
upon rolls of parchmeiit. Examined copies of the contents 
public documents are received as evidence in courts of law. Tl 
greater part of records are kept oa rolla written on skins 
pardiment and vellum, averaging from uluo to fourteen incliea^ 
wide, and about three feet in length. ■" Our storea of public^ 
records," saj-s NiooUon, "are justly reckoned to excel in 
beauty, correctnessj and authority whatever the choiceet archlvi 
abroad can boaat of the like sort." A very important step w( 
taken by the Legislature at the commencement of her Majesty '| 
reign to pro^-ido for the better custody and preservation of thi 
public recHrds by passing the Act 1 i 2 Vict. c. 49. By thil| 
st&tute the Master uf tho RuUb m mado the guardiau of 
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national archives, having power to appoint a deputy, and, in con- 
jxmction with the Treasury, to do all that may be necessary in 
the execution of the service. Under Lord Romilly, the present 
Maater of the Rolls, and Mr. Hardy, the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, greater facilities have been adopted for the free 
use of the records by the public than before existed. I give 
briefly a list of the moat important of our national archives, 
arranged under their respective courts : — 

Chancery : 

Almain Rolls, 18 Edw. J. to 15 Edw. III. 

Answers, See " Bills," &c. 

Answers, Replications, and Decrees. See "Charitable Uses." 

Bill Books, 1673 to 1800. 

Bills, Answers, and Depositions, 1452 to 1800, 

Brevia Begia, 9 Chas. I. to 24 Geo. III. 

Cardinal's Bundles (accounts of Wolsey's possessions), Hen. VIII. 

Chancery Proceedings. See " Bills, Answers," &c. 

Charitable Uses, Answers, Replications, and Decrees of Conunis- 

sioners of, 43 Eliz., &c. 
Chartse Antiqute, Saxon period to Hen. III. 
Charter Bolli John to Hen. VIII. 
Close Rolls, 1204-5 to 1S64, 

Commissions, Inquisitions, and Decrees. See "Charitable Uses." 
Confirmation Rolls, before Rich. III., see " Patent and Charter Rolls ;" 

1 Rich. III. to 12 Jas. I,, see " Confirmation Rolls ;" 12 Jas. I. Ac, 

see "Patent Rolls." 
Coronation RoUs, 1 Edw. II. to Victoria (imperfect series). 
Court Rolls, 17 Edw. I. to 1687. 
Decrees. See "Charitable Uses." 
Decrees, Enrolments of. Hen. VIII. to present time. 
Decrees and Orders, Entries of, Reg. Lib, A., 36 Hen. VIII. to 1700. 
„ Index to same, 2 Edw, VI. to 1700. 

„ Entries of, Lib, Reg. B., 38 Hen. VIII, to 1700. 

,, Index to same, 1 Edw. VI, to 1700. 

Deeds Enrolled. See " Close Rolls." 

„ Index "Indentures," Eliz. to 1864 ; also "Close Roll 

Calendars," Hen. III. to 1848. 
Denization, Letters Patent of. See " Patent Rolls." 
Disentailing AssurancBs, 1834 to 1863, see " dose Rolls ;" before 1834, 

see "Recoveries, Common Pleas." 
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Diapeiuatioii Rolls, S7 Eliz. to 1740. 

EBcheats, Jolm to Chas. 11. 

Exchsnge Rolls, 6 Rich. II. to 12 Heo. TI. 

Une Bolls, 8 John to 23 Chas. I. 

French Rolls, 26 Hen. III. to 20 Ch&s. I. 

Forest Rolls, John to Chas. I. 

Forfeited Estates, porsuant to stat. 1, Geo. I. 

Gascon, French and Norman Rolls, John to Hen. VI. 

Household Books, 20 Hen. VIII. to 3 Edw. VI. 

Hundred Rolls, Edw. I. to Edw. II. 

Inquisitions, ad quod damnum, 1 Edw. II. to 39 Hen. Vllf. 

Inquisitions, jwsf mortem. See "Escheats." 

Irish Rolls, 1 to 50 Edw. III. 

Letters Royal, &c. Various dates. 

Liberate Rolls, 2 John to 14 Hen. VI. 

Lunacy Commissions, 4c., Chas. I. to 1788. 

Memorials of Annuity Deeds, before ISIS, see " Close Rolls ;" 1813 — 

1854, after 1854, see " Common Heas Register of Judgments." 
Miue Roll, 11 John. 
Naturalization Certificates of Aug. 6, 1844, to present time, see " Close 

Rolls." 
Norman Rolls, 2 John to 10 Hen. 21. 
Oblata RoUs, 1 to 9 John. 
Orders and Decrees. See " Decrees." 
Pardon Rolls, 22 Edw. I. to 2 Jas. I. 
Psrliament Rolls, 5 Edw. II. to Vict. 
Parliamentary Pawns (abstracts of writs of summons and writs of 

election for a new Parliament), 21 Hen. VIII. to 1818. 
Patent Rolls, 3 John to 1858. 
Privy Seals and Signet Bills, Edw. I. to 1841. 
Prayer Book, known as the sealed copy of the "Book of Common 

Prayer," pursuant to statute 14, Chas. II. 
Recognizance Rolls, Hen. VIII. to 1863. 
Royal lietters Patent, &c., Rich. I to Edw. I. 
Scotch Rolls, 19 Edw. I to 7 Hen. VIII. 
Specificatioa Bolls : — 

Specifications enrolled on Close Rolls, Anne to 1848. 

Specification and Surrender RoUs, Anne to 1848, Petty Bag. 

,, ,, ,, Rolls Chapel. 

Specification Rolls, 1849 to 1852. See " Close Rolls." 
„ 1852, &c. See "Patent Oflice." 

Staple Rolls, Edw. III. to Hen. VI. 
Subsidy Rolls, 1 Edw. III. to 18 Eliz. 
Samnd&m. See Spedfications. 
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Vsscon RoUa, 26 Hen. III. to 7 Edw. IV. 
"Welsh Rolls, 6 to 23 Edw. I. 

CouBT OP Queen's Bench— Plka Sidb ; 
Affidavits, General, 1733 to 1842. 
Attomies, EoU or Book oi; 1729 to 1842. 
Attomies' Oath Roll, 1760 to 1842. 
Coram Sege Soils. See " Jvdgment Holla." 
DeclaratioQB, 1781 to 1842. 

„ in I^ectment, 1728 to 1842. 

Deeds enrolled. iSee "Judgment Rolls." 

„ Index. See "Doggett Bolb," and "Doggett Booki 

(Special Remembrances)" to 1839 Trin. ; 

1 839 to 1 842, «6 " Day-book of Judgments. " 

Doggett Books of Judgments, 1390 to 1065. See ," Doggett Rolls';" 

1656 to 1839 Trinity, (cease); entries continued in "Judgment 

Day-books." 
Doggett Rolls, 1390 to 1655. See "Doggett Books." 
Essoin Rolls, S Hen. VII. to 40 Geo. III. 
Judgments, Issues, &o. Entry Books o^ 1699 to 1842. 
Judgment, or Plea RoUs, before 1702. See "Coram Eege," Crown 

side, 1702 to 1842. 
Plea Bolls. See " Jvdgmemt BoHs." 
Prayer Book, 14 Car. 11. (known as the sealed copy of the " Book of 

Common Prayer,") pursuant to stat. 14, Chas. II. 
Precipes, for the issue of Writs, 1783 to 1842. 
Remembrances (Special), Indexes to Deeds, see also "Doggett 

Eollfl." 
Rules, Entry Books of, 1603 to 1842. 
Special Remembrances. See "Doggett RoUs and Books." 
Warrants of Attorney, 1802 to 1842. 
Writs Judicial, 1629 to 1842. 

„ Special, Original, 1629 to 1842. 
Writs of Ontlawry, 1786 to 1843. 

CoxjRT 07 Queen's Bench — Crown Side : 

Affidavits, General, in support of motions, 1716 to 1 342. 

Agarde's Indexes to Assize Rnlls, Coram Rege, De Banco, Sk., Hen. 

III. to Hen. VI. 
A$siseSolls. See " Coram Rtge." 
Baga de Secretis, 17 Edw. IV. to Geo. III. 
Controhnent RoUs, 1 Edw. III. to 1842. 
Convicts' Returns, 1785 to 1819 ; after this at the Home Office, 
Coram Rege, De Banco, and Asa^e RoUs, S BisK I. '^ V\^!kV-*L. 
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At this time the Plea RoUa were s^aaraUd from the Crown Soils. 
Plea Bolls continued. See Flea aide. 
Cotam Rege, now called Crown BoUa, 1701-2 to 1842. 
Gaol Deliveiy Rolls, 4 Edw. I. to 88 Hen. "VI. 
Indictments, 1676 to 1842. 

Judgment Rolls. See " Coram Rege" and " Crown Rolls." 
Placita de Quo 'Warranto, &c., 8 John to fl-7 Eliz. See also " Crmon 

Bolls" and *' Controlment Rolls.'* 
Plea Soils. See " Coram Rege." 
Roles, Entries of, 16S9 to 1842. 

Court op Common Pleas ; 

Acknowledgment of Deeds by Married Women, Certificates o^ 1834 

to 1852. 
Affidavits, General, 1704 to 1849. 
Appearance Books, 1735 to 1849. 

Attomies' Admissions, 1775 to 1814, afterwards at Common Fleas Office 
Attornies' Oath Roll, 1789 to 1849. 
Banco, Flacita de, &c., before Edw. L See also "Coram Rege," &c., 

{Queen's Bench), Hen. III. to 1849. 
Common Eolla, or Judgment Rolls, Pleasof Land. .See Banco, Flacita de. 
Declarations in Ejectment, 1704 to 1842. 
Deeds Enrolled, before East., 25 Eliz,, see "Common Rolls" ; Bast. 

25 Eliz. to Hil. 1834, see "Recovery Rolls and Fleas of Land" ; 

East. 1834 to Mich. 1837, see "Fleas of Land"; Hil. 1838 to 

Mich. 1849, see "Common Rolls." 
Ditto, Index. Deed Index, 1555 to 1835. 
Doggett Rolls, 1 Hen. Till, to 1849. 
Error, Proceedings in, 1835 to 1856. 
Exigents. See "Outlawries." 

Fines, Feet of, Hen. II. to 1834, Hil., abolished. See further, "Ac- 
knowledgments of Deeds by Married Women." 
Judgment Rolls. See "Banco, Flacita de," &c. 
King's Silver Books, Eliz. to 4 Will. IV. 

Outlawries, Writs of, 1820 to 1838 ; after 1838, see "Writs filed," 
1839 to 1849. 
„ Index, 1821 to 1837, :aUed "Exigsnts" ; 1838 to 1848, 

"Ontlawries." 
Ouflawiy Books, 1762 to 1848. 
Fleas of Land. See "Doggett Rolls," "Remembrance Rolls," and 

" Recovery Index. " 
Posteas, Eliz. to 1852. 
Prayer Book, 14 Chas. II. 1662 (known as the sealed copy of the 

"Book of Conuaon Prayer,") parasant to stat 14, Chas. IL 
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Recovery Rolls, 25 Eliz. to 1834, abolished ; continued under the name 

of " Disentailing Assurances," enrolled in Chancery Close Rolls. 
Registers of Judgments, 1838 to 1849. 
Remembrance, Rolls, 6 Hen. VIII. to 1770. 

{Rules, (fee. for Jiidgments and Pleas of Lattd). 
Remembrance Rolls, 1770 to 1849. 

{Rules, (fa;, for Judgments.) 
Remembrance Rolls, 1770 to 1850. 

(For Pleas of Land only.) 
"Writs filed, 1800 to 1849. 
"Writs of Covenant, 1 Edw. III. to 6 ■Will, IV. 

Flues and Recoveries for Wales, to 1830. See "Welsh Records in the 

Public Record Office. 
„ „ „ 1830 to 1834. See "Common Fleaa 

Office." 
Exchequer, Couet op : 

Accounts, Public, Enrolments of, Eliz, to 1859, 

(Queen's Remembrancer. ) 
Affidavits, Original, 1572 to 1842. 

(Queen's Rememhrancer. ) 
Affidavits of Service, 1832 to 1853. 

(Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Affidavits of Debt, 1772 to 1838. 

(Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Affidavits, General, 1830 to 1842. 

{Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Appearance Books, 1576 to 1850. 

{Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Attomies' Oath Roll, 1830 to 1842. 

{Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Bills and Answers, &o., Eliz., to 1841. {In 1841, abolished.) For 
further proceedings, see " Chancery." 

( QueaCs Remembrancer. ) 
Bills and Writs, 3 Edw. III., 1845. (Bills cease after 4 Wm. 4.) 

{Exchequer of Pleas). 
Chancellor's Rolls, 9 Hen. II. ; 3 & 4 "WUl. IV. 

{Lord Treasurer's, RemembraTuxr's, and Pipe Ofias.) 
ChartEe Antique — Various. 

{Augmxntaiiima). 
Charters and Deeds — Various. 

{AugmetUtUwna). 
Colleges and Chantries, Certificates of, (Hen. VIII, to Edw. VI.). 

{AugmenUUiona.) 
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Court or Manor Bolls, Edw. L to Chas. I. 

(Avginentations,) 
Decrees and Orders, Original and ) -^^oq x. ia^^ 
,, ,, Entry Books ) 

{Qtteen'a Rememhranfitr.) 
Deeds BnTolUd in Exchequer of Pleas. See "Plea" or "Jvdgmsni 

Sells." 
Deeds Enrolled. See " Memoranda BoU*." 

{Queen's Remembrancer.) 
Deeds Enrolled. See " Memoranda Rolls. " 

{Lord Treasurer's Rememhrancer.) They cease in 1833, 

Depositions taken by Commission "1 y\\, *a 1 S41 

„ „ before the Barons J^^"*^ «* *-°*^' 

(Queen'x Remembrameer.) 
Doggett Books, 1 Eliz. to 1839 Trin. (cease). 

{Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Escheator's Accounts, Enrolments of, 33 Edw. I. to 22 Jas, I. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Remembrwacer's, and Pipe Offieea.) 
Estreats, S Edw. VI. to 5 Will. IT. 

{Lord Treaswrer's, Rememhnncer's, and Pipe OJues.) 
Ezannnal Bolls, Edw. £. to 4 Geo. IIL 

(Lord Treasurer's, Remembrancer's, amd Pipe Offices. ) 
Extents and Inquisitions, 1685 to 1842. 

{Queen's Remembrancer.) 
Fee Farm Bents, reserved upon grants from the Crown. Particular 
for the sale of, and counterparts of Deeds^ Commonwealth. 

{Augmentations. ) 
Foreign Accounts, Enrolments of, Hen^ III. to Chas. II. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Remembrancer's, and Pipe Offices.) 
Grants, particulars for. Hen. YIIL to Jas. I. 

(A ugmeiUaiions. ) 
Judgment Bolls or Flea Bolls, 53 Hen. III. to 1843. 

(Exchequer of Pleas, ) 
Judgment or Flea Bolls before the Justices of the Jews, 3 Hen. III. 
to 14 Edw. I. 

{Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Land and Assessed Tax Accounts, Entries of, 1689 to 1842 ; before 
1689, see " Subsidies, " 

{Lord Treasurer's and Pipe Offices, Augmentations and Quecn'a 
Remembrancer.) 
Leases, Conventual — Various. Before 27 Hen. VIII. 
Leases, Crown, Particulai-s for and Counterparts and Enrolments of. 
Hen. VIII. to 1831. 

(A ugmvniatioas. ) 
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Memoranda Rolls, 1 Hea. III. to 1842. 

{Queen's Rejnemhrameer. ) 
Memoranda Rolls, 1 Hen. III. to 3 & 4 "WUl. IT. 

(Lord Treamrer'a, Semembrancer's, and Pipe OJ!«s.l 
Ministers' Accounts of the Issues and Profits of Lands in tlie hands 
of the Crown, Hen. III. to 38 Hen. VIII. 
{Exchequer and Court of Genial Surveyors.) 
Ministers' Accounts of the issues and profits of Monastic Lands in 
the hands of the Crown, 27 Hen. VIII. to 38 Hen. VIII. 

{Aitgmentations.) After this date the Court of Augmentations 
was abolished, and the New Court established. 
Ministers' Accounts of the issues and profits of lands in the hands of 
the Crown, 1 Edw. VL to 1 Mary. 
{New Court of A ugmentations. ) 
Ministers' Accounts of the issues and profits of lands in the hands of 
the Crown, Mar; to Chas. II. 
{Exchequer.) ■ 
Minute Books, 1657 to 1830. 

{ Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Minute Books, Common (Orders), 1616 to 1821, afterwards at Ex- 
chequer Office. 

{Queeii's Rememhra/ncer.) 
Minute Books (Decrees), 1695 to 1841 (cease). 

{Exchequer Chamber.) 
Minute Books, 3 Jas. II. to 35 Geo. III. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Bemenibrancer's, and Pipe 0£ices.) 
Order Books, 3 Edw. VI. to 1830, afterwards Judgment Day-hooks. 

{Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Order Books, 35 Chas. II. to 3 & 4 Will. IV. (cease). 

{Lord Treasurer's, Setnembrancer's, amd Pipe Offieet.) 
Originalia Rolls, Hen. III. to 3 * 4 Will. IV. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Renmnhrancei's, and Pipe Offices, 1833 ft) 1842, 
Exchequer.) 
Outlawries, Chas. I. to Will. IV. 

{Queen's Eemembrajuxr.) 
Particulars for the sale of the Estates of Chas. I., the Queen and 
Prince, tempore Commonwealth. 
(Lord Treasurer's, Rememhra/ncer's, and Pipe Offices.) 
Pipe EoUs, 31 Hen. I., 2 & 3 Hen. II. to 3 & 4 Wia IV. (cease). 

{Lord Treasurer's, Rememhraneer's, and Pipe Offices.) 
Plea Rolls, see "Judgment RoUa." 

{Exchequer of Pleas.) 
Purchase and Exchange Deeds, Hen. VIIL to Edw. VL 
{AtigToeviations, ) 
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Recusant RoIIb, S4 Eliz. to Will, and Hary. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Remembrancer's, wad Pipe 0£ices.) 
Reports and Certificates, 1648 to 18U. 

(Queen's ItemeTnbrancer.) 
Rule Books, or Records of Rules, 1811 to 1842. 

(Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Sheriffs Accounts, Hen. TI. to 1660. 

(Lord Treasurer's Seraembrancer's arid Pipe Offices.) 
Special Pleas, EUz. to 1842. 

{Queen's Remembrancer. ) 
Surveys, Parliamentary, of the King's lands, tempore Commonwealth. 
Wardrobe and Household Accounts, 42 Hen. III. to 66 Geo. III. 

{Lord Treasurer's, Remembrancer's, and Pipe Offices.) 
Warrants of Attorney and Cognovits, 1803 to 1842. 

{Exchequer of Pleas. ) 
Writs and Poateas, WQl. & Mary to Will IV. 

{Q^ieen's Semembrancer.) 

Records op the Exchequer — Pihst Feuits aitd Tenths : 

Bishops Certificates of Institutions to Livings, called Bishops' Returns, 

1556 to 1841. 
Composition Books, Entries concerning Payments of First Fruits and 

Tenths, 1536 to 1838. 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, 1535. 

%* The Public Eeoord Office also contains numerous records 
of the Offices of the Exchequer of Receipt or Pell Office ; of the 
Treasury of the Receipt of the Exchequer ; of the Coxuis of Ad- 
miralty; Requests; Star Chamber ; and Wards and Liveries ; of 
the Admiralty, Audit, Treasury, Home, Foreign, Colonial, and 
War Offices ; and also the records of the various Welsh courts, 
the jurisdiction of which courts ceased in 1830, when their duties 
were transferred to the English courts, and the records them- 
selves subsequently removed to the Public Record Office, 
London. 

Recoveries and Fines, were proceedings by which 
persons were enabled to bar estates tail, and, with the concurrence 
of their wives, to bar them of dower, and to exclude remainder- 
men. .As aJJ men's titles to t\ie\r teaX. eii\a.\A& ^taa&v.^^ot «.fe« 
yea^ depend upon tke lavsr oi fi.ueB aaii. ^cwaN«nsa,^^.■tt>3s^^i^ 
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uHofuI to notice, in the words of the commissioners of real 
propGrty, thoir intent aud oporatioUj and to aiiow brioHy liow 
their abolition by a late act is beneficial ; which act, to check 
the alienation by a tenant in tail with remainder, has introduced 
a " protector," vv-ithout whose consent this ahenation cannot bo 
effucteil — a meaaiiro which may have the operation of coufiuiug 
improvideut nJienatious of entailed property within a uarrowar 
compaas ; — 

*' A fine in its origin was an amicable composition, by leave 
of the king or hia justices, of au actual suit, whereby the lands 
were acknowledged to be the right of one of the parties ; and, 
at oommou law, all perauua were barred by it who did not 
claim within a year and a day. The tiafo title actpiired by this 
proctaa led, it ia BUpfjosod, to the practice of transferring lands, 
by means of a -fictitions suit of the same nature as the real 
suit abovo alluded to. This ia the orif^in of the fines of the 
profiont dny, which, aubject to oertaiu modifications made from 
time to time by statutes, have been, iu use for centuriee. The 
statutes 1 Rich. IU. c, 7, and 4 Heu. VII. c, 34, have declared, 
that a fine proclaimed in four successive terms, the first pro- 
clamation being made in the term in which the fine id engrossed, 
aliall operate as a bar by non-claim, at the end of five years 
after the laat proclamation ; but with a certain limited exten- 
sion of time in cases of infancy, covettnre, lunacy, and absence 
beyond seas ; aud by the latter statute, aud the statute of 
32 Hen. VIIL c. 3*», the fui-tlier effect of barring estates tail 
was given to fines levied with proclamations, The three prin- 
cipal uses to which fines are applied are to bar estates tail, and 
enable a tenant in tail to aapiiro or pass a base (or conditional) 
fee, determinable on the failiiTe of the issue in tail, to gain a 
title by noti-olaim, and to pass the estates and bar the rights 
of man-ied women. A common recovery is a ^ud^^wv^ivA. '"«>. ^v 
fictitious suit, in the natiu-o ot a K4v\ ac-.-doM^Xst^^^^.^l ''^_ 
daamudaut a^'niuat the tenant ui Uift tctiftW^i.^ NiVa '^'^^^ 






Bome person to warrant the landd, and judgment is given for tl 
demandant to recover them against the tenant in cousoqtience" 
of the persim vouched, or the person hiat vouched, if there shoiilc 
be mure thou uno vouchee making default to the title to 
lands, which Utlo ho is supposed to have warranted. In 
recovery, the regular process of a real action is pursued throuj 
out, and no compromise takes place sa in a fine. The principal 
use of a recovery is to enable a tenant in tail to bar not only hit; 
estate tail, hut also all remainders, reveraious, conditianH, col- 
Literal limitations, and (Jiarges, uut prior to the estate tail, aut^^ 
acquire or pass a foo-siniplo, or an eetate oommcnaurate wit^| 
the estate of the settler; hnt a rerersitm veated in the crown 
cannot, as it is generally uuderstood, bo barred by a recovery. 
Although it is not usual to sutTer a rceovery, except when it ie 
neooBBory to bar entails and remainders over, yet, when resortod^l 
to for those pur|)os0a, it is not unfreqnently made u«e of, at th^^ 
same time, to convey, release, bar, or extinguish the estateBj 
rights, powers, and interests of married women and othera." ^H 

Fines and recoveries, tljc report stated, bad other eflecta ; 
viz., to operate to bar or shut out persons who had coutingeu^^ 
or expectant interests, and sometimes expectant bein ; nili^H 
they also extiuguiKbod contingent remainders, and a variety of 
other floating interests and claima The artificial devices which 
these 6ctitioua proceedingM gave rise to, and the ejcpeuso with 
which thoy were attended, independent of the incouvenienofl^l 
viz., that they could only be transacted at partiotdar times o^^ 
the year, rendered it neooesory that the legislature alioul d 
provide a certain remedy ; and, while it restrained ths imptf^H 
vident power of alienation which tlio ohlcst son of u tenant i^^ 
tail or fee-simple luui during the life of his father, sliould ft 
litate the conveyance of land for prudent and legitimate 
posoa. Therefore tlio statuto 3 & 4 Will IV. c. 74, abolishes 
fines and feigned recovorieB ; enables tenants in tail to make 
an oSectu&l olieuutiou by any deed to be iurolled in chaDcery. 
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by which a tenant in fee can convey ; createa a protector to the 
estftto, by rt'tjniriug that the owuer of a beneficial and prior 
estate for life should first give his concurrence ; jiroviiios new 
methods for iMirriug Eistates tail and expectant interests, and 
enables married -womeu to dispose of their lands and money 
subject to be invested in lands with the concurrence of their 
husbands, independent of many other biihiiidiary pi-ori&ions. 
This act extends to freehold as well as copybold estates, and 
money subjected to bs invested in lands, which, in equity, in 
equivalent to a real estata 

Reform Bills. — Mr. Pitt's bill for reform in parliament 
was lost by a majority of 20, May 7, 1782. Hia proposal was 
agaiai defeated by a majority of 144, May 7, 1783, and of 74, 
April 18, 1785. Sir Frauds Burdett's plan was negatived by 
a majority of 53, Jcne If), 1809; and Mr. Daniel O'Couneirs 
project for introducing universal suffingc, triennial parHaments, 
and tho ballot, was rejected by 306 votes, May 28, 1830. The 
first reform bill introduced by government was that of the 
Grey administration, which was brought before flie House of 
Commons, March 1, 1831. The first division took plaoe March 
22, when a migority of una declai'ed in favour of the second 
reading. On the ipicstion of a committee, General Gascoigne 
proposed as lui amendment, "tlmt tho number of reprcsonta- 
tivea for England and Wales ought not to be diminished," 
which was caiTied by a majority of eight, April 19. Tho bill 
was relinquished in cons*equonce, and paidiameut dissolved 
April 23. A new parliameut assembiod June 14, and the bill 
was a^aiu introduced June 24. The motion for its second 
reading passed by a majority of 130, July G; and a majority 
of lOy decWed in favour of the third reailing, Sept 21 ; but 
the bill was rejected in the Lords on the question of its second 
reading by a majority of 41, Oct. 7. A new bill was introduced 
by Lord John lliissell Dee. 12, and passed its first reading with- 
out a divibioti. The motiyn for its seoond reading '«-sa, -(ssewA- 
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by a mnjority of 162 (the number of asseutienta being josl 
double that of the (lifiBeatientB)f Dec 17 ; nnii it wns read o. 
third tiaic by » nmjority of UG, March 22, 1H;12. This bill 
vas rood a firet time in tho Lords, Marcb 26 ; and the second 
reading was aimed by a majority of nine, April 13. The bill 
waa coDHeqiiently carried into a comtiiitlco of the Lords, ■where'] 
un aincndinent by Lord Lyndlmnit for considering the qneation 
of enfranchiBemcnt before tliat of disfraiiL-hisement was carried 
agaizut government by n majority of 35, May 7. The mimatry 
resigned May 9, but resunoed their offices May 18, having ^^ 
obtained powers to create a sufficient niimber of new peerti "^H 
to aocure them a majority iu the Lords. The bill passed the ^^ 
Lords* oommitteo May 30, and wae read for the third time 
by a majority of 84, June 4. it received tlie royal assent 
June 7, and appears iu the stiituto-book as the " Act to 
amond the Representation of the People iu England and Wales, 
2 & 3 Wia IV. c. 45 (June 7, 1832X Its main principles 
were, that boroughs having a leas population than 2000 should 
ceaae to return memliers, and that those having a less popu- 
lation than 40UI) shoidd cease io return more than one 
member. It created between forty and fifty new borougha, 
including the fonr metropolitan ones of Maryleboue, Fiushiuy, 
the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth, each of the laijt returning 
two members. It extended the county and borough franchiees: 
Iu the counties the old 40*. freeholders were retained, and 
three new dnasea introduced ; 1, copyholders of XIO per annum ; 
2, leaseholders of the value of ,£IU for a term of sixty years^ 
or of £50 for twenty years ; and 3, occupying tenants pa; 
an annual rent of £-')0. In boroughs the franohiBO was givea 
to all XIO resident householders, subject to certain conditions. 

Lord John llussell received leave to introduce another Reform 

BiU Feb. 13, 1854; wliich, iu conacquenca of the Russian war, 

was withdrawn April 1 1. Mr. DiarncU introduced a bill Feb. 

£d, 1859, whi\:h wus thro-mi out on tlits second rtraduig by ft 
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majority of 39, Mon^ 31. Lord John Rtissell introduced 
aiiotlier mciiBure Mwch 1, I8(J0, which wae withdrawn June 1 1. 
Tlie Eefurm Bill of Mr. Gladstone was thrown out, 1866, 

Regency Bills. — A mcaauro of this kiuJ whs passed, ap- 
pointiag the PnncDss Dowager of Wales regout, on the death ol 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, should the orowu descend to a minor, 
A.D. 1751. During the first illness of Goorgo III. he himself 
pro|H)8ed one, the name of his mother being included, April, 
17(J5. The Premier moved three renolntions in the House of 
Gommona, when George III, wiis a second time attaeked by his 
inalatiy, to consider what steps should be taken to provide for 
the government, Dec. If), 1788, The decision of the Logislature 
as to what powers should ba iuveated in the Regent, was sub- 
mitted to the Pi-ince of Wales. Dec. 30, 1788, and a Bill, whic-h 
passed the Commons, after a warm disciiseioa, was iutroduoed 
Feb. 3, 1789, and reached the second reading in the Lords. Feb. 
19, 1 789, after which it was abandoned, owing to the recovery 
of hia Majeaty. It was, however, revived and passed Feb. 5, 
1811, and the Prince of Wales exercised the regency till the 
death of hia fiiiher. In Deo. 33, 1830, the admiiiistratiou of the 
government, in the event of the orown desceadiog to the 
I'rincHss Alesandrina Victoria, whilo xmder eighteen yeni's of 
age, was provided for. Ami in Aug, 4, 1840, a Bill was passed 
appointing the Prince CoQSort regent in case of the demise of 
the Queen until her next lineal suucessor ahould attain the age 
of eighteen, TLia Act, however, restrained him from giving 
the royal a.sseut to any bill fur varj'iug the course of siiixcssioii 
to the Crown as cstabliahod by 12 & 13 Will IIL o. 2, or for 
altering the Act of Uniforraity, 13 & 14 Car. Tf. o. 4, i-elative 
to the services and ceremonies of the Clmrch of England. And 
it furtlier provided, that if after becoming guardian and regent 
he should profesB, or marry a person who profe6Bed, the Popish 
religion, or should ceaae to reside in tho United Kingdom, all 
the authorities go vested in him should determine. 
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Registrars. — OfEcere in tbo Cfaancory who outer all 
oreeB and ordors nmdo by the Chancellor, Vicc-Chancellor, t^ 
Master of the Rolls ; they are e^fperiDncerl ban-JBtora. Si milft^ ^ 
officers are appomted in uthur cuiirtti of equity ; and in oth^^H 
oourts, where no such otfioer is apjwiiitcJ by niune, the burden 
of the ofiioe lies on the chief cierk. Kegistrara ai-o also fu 
tioQArioa in tho Cmirt.8 of Prvihato and Bjmkrnptcy. 

Kegistrar-Genoral's OfB-ce. See OffsmnAi, Rhgm 
Office. 

Registrar -General. — An officer B.pj>ointod hytheCi 
to vhom the gouoral stipcriuttiudeuce of the wholo system, 
registrntion of births, deaths, and uian-ioges is cntrustod. 

Registry of Ships. — A ship is a personal chattel, ar 
is acquired by building, purchaBej mortgnge, or capture ; tl 
evidence of the owner's title being; a cortihcate of rogisti'y froi 
the cultector and contiullur uf tliu custoum at the port wl 
registered, or similar fimctionaries iu other parts of the worlt 
being British posscssious. As ua vessel cau be entitled to 
privilegGS of a British registered ship until registry, and as fa 
fcituro accruea in case a ship exercises any such privileges befc 
registiy, all merchant and trading Tessela are registered und« 
the provisions of the 17 & 18 Vict, c, 104. The itigistry 
veKiels takes plu^^i at the port tu which they belong, unlcsti tl 
Conimisaioucrs uf Custouis think fit to permit a rc^ristry 
another port. A vessel is deemed to belong to that port at 
near to which those owners or that managing owner resides wl 
subscribea the Uocliiratiuu rc^iuii-cd by the Act hefure registry 
made ; and a nevr registry is required if the mana^ng owi 
change his residence to another port. 

Remainder, is an estate limited in lauds, tenements, 

rents, to be enjoyed aff.er the expiration of another intcrvenii 

uTf as it is technically termed, " particular" estate. An estat 

w reatm'uder i.s an estate VimitetV W \A»kfi e'Sftt,'t,Mv^ V^ ft'^ifl'A* 

after mjothor estate is determuioi. M \1 5vu^a»,ftewA K-aVi^ 
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simple, prants land to oue for twenty yeare, and, after the de- 
tcmiiuation of tbu said temi, tlica to nnotbtT aud his heirs for 
ever ; liero tke former is Lenaut for years, rcuiaiudur to the 
latter iu feo. In the Erst place, ao. calato fur years is orcated or 
oarvod out of the foe, and given to the former, aud the reeidue 
and romaindar of it is given to the latter. Buth their iutorests 
are, in fact, only one esti^te; the present terra of yeai-s, and the 
remainder afterwards, when atlded together, lieing eqnal only to 
one estate iu fee. Remaindera are either vested or continjrant. 
Vested remjiindera, or remainders csccuted, are those by wliidi 
a preij0tit interest passes to the party, though to be enjoyed in 
fiitiu'e, and by which the estate is invariably fixed to remain to 
a determinate pcreon after the partioular eatato is spent. It ia 
not the uncertainty of over taking effect in [lossessiou that 
makes a remainder contingent, for to that every remainder for 
life or iu tail is and mnfit be liable, as the remaimler-man raay 
die, or die without isjaue, before tlia death of the tenant for life, 
The present capacity of taking effect in poaaesslon, if the posses- 
sion were to become vixcant, and not the certainty that tlie pog- 
sessiou will become vacant before the estate limited in re- 
mainder determines, universjJly distinguishes a vested remainder 
from one that it? contingent. 

Remembrancer. — An oflicor of the Exchequer who re- 
minds tho Lord Treasurer and the jnaticos of the Court of such 
thiugB as are to be called on and dealt in for the benefit of the 
Grown. A remembrancer is also au officer of corporations, iiO. 

Rent. — In law, a enm of money or other consideration 
issuing yearly out of lauds or teiienicnts. There are several 
kinds of rents, such aa rent service, rent uharge, fee fiu-m rent, 
rent seek, routs of assize, chief rents, quit rents, rack rents, Jro. 
All kinds of rents aro now recoverable by distress. 

Replevin, in law, a remedy granted on a distress, by whicJi 
the fii*st possessor hai bis gooOa rcaloT&\ \w \\\\v. v«^"».vi, ^sa.V>». 
giviag security to the sheriff ttmt Ve vj'iiiV 't>iJ.-wisi \i.v» * 



against the party (Bstraining, and rettini the goorlR nr cattle if 
the taking them shall be adjudged lawful. In a reple\'in the 
peroon distrained Iwcomos plaintiff, and the perHtin dislniiiiiug i 
called the defendant or avowant, iind his Jiii^tirjcutiuu an avovTji 

Reserve Forces.— By 22 & 23 Vict e. 40 (Aug. 13, 
1859), the Adiuiriilty was cnipowored to raiae a body of me 
not exceeding 30,CK)0, to be called the Royal Naval Volimtoera 
aad by S2 & 23 Vict. c. 43 (Aug. 13, 18-^0), the Sovereign w 
empowered to raise and keep up in the United Kingdom tf 
reserve force of Bolriiers not exceeding 20,0U0 men. 

Returning Officer. — The officiiil who conducts a parlii 
mentjinr clcctiuu. He is the sheriff in couutiea aud the mayo: 
iu borougha 

Reversion, in tho law of England, has two eiguifications 
the one of which m on pst.ite left., which continueB during a par- 
ticular estate in being ; and tJie other is the returning of the 
land, &c., after the pBrt.iculai- estate is ended j and it is fuilher 
said to be an interest in landB^vrhGn the possession of it faila, 
where the estate which was for a time pajted with, returns 
tlw grontoi-s, or their heira. But, according to the usual defi 
nitjon of a reversion, it is the residue of aii estate left iu tb* 
grantor, after a particular estate granted away ceases, coutiuuJ 
jug in the gi-anter of such an estate. The diflerence between 
remainder aud a reversion consiBts in this, that the remaind 
may belong to any man except tbo grantor, whereas thi 
reversion rctumB to him who conveyed the hiuda, Aic. 

Revising Barristers' Courts. — Coujts held in t 
autuum throughout the oountiy to revise the list of roterB fi 
members of Parliament. An appeal lies to the Court of Co 
mon Pleas. 

Riot Act. — Means for tho suppression of riots were pr 
videdby 17 Rich. II. c. 8 (1393), by 13 Hen. IV. c. 7(1411), by" 
2 Hea V. st. I.e. 8(1411), and by 3 1-4 Edw. VI. c 5(1548). 
The Jast-tneDtioned act raade it high treason for an utsscmblage 
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of twelve or more persons to refuso to disperse upon pmokma- 
tion. TLo act usually known b.b the Riot Act is 1 Geo. I. st. 2, 
c. 5 (1714). It enacts that if any twblve persona are assembled 
for the distiirliiinoe of tlie peace, aud refuse to disperse upou 
oormuaud from the proper authority, such refusal shall bo 
visited as felony ; also if tlioy pull down any cliurch, chapal, 
raeeting-houBe, Ac, to he felony. The latter clause has been 
repealed, and the puuisbment for tho former, instead of homg 
capital, ifi penaJ servitude or impriaonrucnt for tlu-ee ycara, by 
7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 91. 

Bobes, Master of the. — An offitwr of the household 
who b[i3 the ordering of the sovoreign'e robes. Bo has several 
officers under him, as grooms, pages, ifec, at St. James's, 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, &o. There are also a rais- 
trt'sa of the robes, and two kt-epers of the robes. 

Hoiuan Catholic Relief Bill, .^e Catholio, *o. 

Salvage Money, — A reward allowed by the civil and 
statute law for the saving of sbipe or goods from the danger of 
the sea, pirates, or enemies. Where any ship is in danger of 
being stranded, or driven on shore, justices of the peace are to 
command the constables to aesemble as many persons aa arc 
necGseaiy to proservs it; and on its being preserved by their 
moons, the jiersonB assisting therein shall, in thix-ty days atltor, 
be paid & reasonable reward for their salnige ; otherwise the 
ship or goods shall remain in tlic custody of the o£Buera of tho 
cuatoms ma a aeciu'ity for the same. 

Sanctuary.— The cuatom of Betting apart places where 
Criminals were safe from legal penalties is of groat antiquity, 
and was sanctioned by the Levitical appointment of cities of 
refuga The right of sanctuary is said to have been introduced 
into this country by King Lncius about a.O. 181, and it was 
expressly recognised by the code of loa, which was promulgated 
in 093. Alfred the fJreat in 887 idlowed criminals to obtain 
safety for three days by fleeing to a church; and in 1067 



William the Conqueror made express laws on the subject. 
Sancttuuy was understood to l>e merely a temporary privilege, 
and by 21 Huo. VIIL o. 2 (1539), feluua or murderers avnilitue 
themaelres of it wcro compelled to be branded with the letl^H 
A on the right thumb, in token that they alijured tho realm- 
The privilege of sanctuary was taken away from all persona 
guilty of high treason by 2G Heu. VIII. a 13 (1534), and from 
piratee by 27 Hen. VIIL c 4 (1535). By 27 Hoa VIII. c 1J> 
(1533) all persona in sunctiiai'y were compelled to weiir badg'es 
and wore prohibited from wearing weapons, and from goinjj 
abroad before sunrise or after simsel By 33 Henry VIII. o. ^H 
(1540), many sanctuaries were abnlishett, and tho only places 
permitted to retain the privilege were cathedrals; pAriah 
churches, and hospitals, together with WellB, Westminster, 
Manchester, Northampton, Norwiu'h, York, Derby, and Lan- 
caster. The aame stntntc ttboliHhed the privilege of aanctuary 
in cttseB of wilful murder, rape, bui-glary, highway roliberj, and 
arsDu. Weatcheeter was substituted for Manchester as a sanc- 
tuary city by 33 Hen. VIII. c. 15 (1541). These Acts were all 
repealed by 1 James I. o. 26, s. 34 (1604), and the abolition ol, 
sanctuary was again enforced by 21 James I. c. 28, s. 7 (1G3! 
In the raise of debtors, however, it continuetl to exist in a modi" 
fied form until it was finally removed by 8 & 9 WIU. IIL c 
(16!)7). The London sauetuariea were the Minories ; Saliabi 
Court, Whitefriars ; Ram Alley and Mitre Court, in 
Street ; Fulwood's Rents, Holbom ; Biildwin's GarcJens, Graj 
Iiui Lane ; the Savoy ; Montague Close, Deadman's Plape_ 
and the Mint, in Sonthwark. Owing to the laiity of the ant 
rities, the Mint retained seme of its privileges as a saooti 
until the reign of George I. 

Scftll. IVEag*. — Scandalum magnaiitm (libelling of great : 
A crimiuul pruueediug against those who speak scandaloaa 
derogatory (vords, of pecra, judges, "^ssxt xatw tS. v\\ftT«Cji\V 
eome hitrh officers, now seldom. reaorteA Iq. W "* 1otccv^(A vajwu 
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fin ancidnt stntnte against "devisers of falfie zxevs and horriblo 
lies of prelates, dukes, earia, barona, &&," aud compels the 
offender to produce his authority; and in default piinisheB 
him at the discretion of the couuclL Scan. Mag., or Bcandalis- 
ing peers, Arc, is very often committed ; but the piunishraeut 
or remedy Btenia imcoiiBtittitional ; and tlioiigh woitls which 
would not Bupport an action in the case of a comniouer, are 
punishable an Kxm. mag. in the case of a peer, the ptuceeding is 
in diause. A peeress is not within the statute, or anj women 
noble by birth. Wurds imputing coiTuption to ft judge, are 
tcan. ma,i}. ; but pimishmcnt by information or indictment is the 
more usnal coursia. 

Sdiisxii Bill. — An Act paBeod in the reign of Queen Anne 
restiuiuing dissenters from educating their own children, and 
forbidding all tutors and schoolmafiters to he present at any 
conventicle or dissenting place of worship. Repealed in 1718. 

Scire Facias (that you cause to know). — A writ vhioh 
lisH to enforce the execution of judgments, patents, or 
matters of reconi, or to vacate, or annul them. A judgment 
upon which execution has not issued within a ycai- and a 
day, ia revived by this writ. A reoogniBance, which is matter 
of recordj is enforced by thi& process ; and a patent is repealed 
by its ojieratiou. Tlic writ calls upon the jiarty to make known 
to the Court why such and such thing should not be done, and 
coiling upon him to show Bufficieut cause to tbe contrary, 

Scotland, Union of. See Union op, ko.. 

Sculpture. — By the «tat. 54 Geo. III., called the Copyright 
Act, every person who shall make any new and original sculp- 
ture or model, or copy, or cast of the human figure, or of any 
bust or part of the human 6gure, clothed in drapery or other- 
wise, or or any animal or part of auy animal comliined with 
the human figure or otherwise, or any subject being noAttsr <ii 
invention in .sculpture, or of any aVlo or \vms«> TX\fc'^^:>i "^"^ '^''^ 
eart irova. uature, of man or aTMnoX^j-w^iCiixOT «»ii»xo.'«i «t wsw^ 
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bined, Jkc, shall Imvo the sole right and property of tho wh' 

of such new aud originiil soulptiire, Ac., fi>r fourteen years, 
puttiug tlieir uamn and data thereon. Pei-aons (not having 
purchued tho property in tho original) making, importing, or 
aeUing pirated copies or casts of such aculpturefl, are niado liable 
to damages iu au actiou on tlte cmsu. An additional tei-m 
fourteen ycara ia given to tha proprietor, if living, aud ui 
having assigned hib prnperty. 

Seaman. — A British eeamtui must be a natural bom' 
subject or be natiiraUzed ; or (being a foroigner) have served oi 
board of Hor Majesty's ships of war, in time of war, for th: 
years. The Queen, howovor, may decltiro diu-iug war tl 
foreiguera who have served two years during such war 
deemed British sft^men. Se$ 17 & 18 Vict, c 104. 

Secretaries of State, cabinet ministers attending tl 
sovereign, fur the receipt and despatch of letters, gran 
petitions, aud many of the most important atlUii-a of t 
khigdom, both foreign aud domestic. There are five princi 
aeeretiiries, one for the home dcpm'tment, another for forei 
ftttairs, a third for the colonieB, a foiuth for war, aud a fifth ft 
India. Those havo iindor their management tho most cod,< 
siderable aftaii-s of the nation, and are obliged to a consta' 
attendance on the sovereign. They receive and despatc' 
whatever ocmes to their handa, bo it for the Ci-own, the chure 
the army, private grantu, pardoiis, dispensations, &c., as liki 
wise petitiong to the Cto\to, wluph, when road, are returued 
tlie secretaries for answer ; all winch they despatch nccordin, 
to the sovereign's command and direction. Each of them li 
two uuder-Bccretai-ics, and one or moro chief clerks, iKJsides 
number of other clerks aud officers wholly depending on the 
The Secretaries of State arc allowed power to commit perao: 
for treason and other otlcnccs againet the State iu order 
bring them to their trial TViO'^ \ia,v6 \)mi "Kk-e-VtA^ vA 
^ and the directiou oi tVic fcigixeX. Q^ta axA -OsiB 
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offioe. Trelaud ia uuder tHe direction of a chief secrataiy to 
the Lord-Iiieiiteuaut, who has under htm u ri^sidetit under- 
seoretarj'. 

Sedition. — All oontempts against the eovereign and the 
^vernment, rtotouH assembliee for political purposes, and all 
offauces against the Crown not amounting to treason, or not 
Capilal, may be classed under thia head. 

Septennial Elections.— Dj 1 Geo. I. c 88, it is 
enacted that oiir pArliainent must die a natural death at the 
end of evciy seventh year, if not previously dissolved by the 
royal prerogative. In 1734 and 1837, attempts for the repeal 
of this Act were made, but both were negatived by a largo 
majority, 

SQg.uestration, is setting adde the thing in contro- 
rersy from the possession of both the parties that contend 
for it. In wliioh suuae H ia either valuutary, aa when done by 
the consent of the parties j or necessary, as where it ia done by 
the judge, of his owu authority, whether the parties will or not. 
Sequestration is also used for the act of gathering the fruits 
of a bcnofico void, to tbo use of the next incnmlwut. Some- 
timeB a benefice is kept under sefiuestriLtion for many years, 
when it is of so small value that no clergyman fit to serve the 
cui-o will be at tho charge of taking it by institution ; in which 
ijaso the aequeatratiou is committed either to tha curate alone 
or to the curate and churchwardens jointly. Sometimes the 
profits of a living in controversy, either by the cunsont of the 
parties or the judge's authority, are Beqnestered and placed for 
safety in a third hand, till the suit is determined, a minister 
beiug appointed by tho judge to servo tho cure, and allowed a 
certain salary out of the profits. Sometimes the profits of a 
living are sequestered for neglect of duty, for dilapidations, or 
for satisfying the debts of the incumbent. 

Serjeant -at -Law, or of tke CoU, '«» *^^ v^^-^*- 
degree lakeu ia tho common \a.\i, as \.\i»A. til \>wAwx -*». vS. 
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oitU law. The mouopolj enjoyed by tho Seijuauta in the 
Court of Common Pleoa duriug term timo hns been aboUshod, 
ftjid the Court throvra open to tha bar generally, 9 & 10 Vu^ 

Serjeants-at-Arms. — Officers attending tho soverefg-aV 
poraoa to arrest individuals of dintinotion giving nft'ciice, vfeo. 
Two of thoso attend in the' Houaca of i'orliauicnt, aud each 
hm a deputy, Tbo office of the Seijeaat-at-ArniB in tho House 
of Commons is to keep the doors and execute snch commands 
touching the apprehension and taking into custody of any 
offender as ttie House shall commiuid him. There are atao 
Sorjcauts-ut-ttrms attending the Court of Chiuicery, tho Lord 
Treasurer of England, and the Lord Mayor yf London, 
latter, however, only on extraordinary occoBions. 

Serjeant, Common. — ^An officer in the city of Loudon, 
who alteuda the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldcrraeu on Coiu*t 
days, and is in council with them on all occaeionsi, vithin and 
witbout the prooinota or liberties of the city. He is to take 
care of orphans' astates, either by taking account of thorn, or 
to sign their indentures, before theii' passing the Loini Ma^gg^ 
and Court of Aldermen. ^H 

Seasions of the Peace. — There ai-a three different 
kinds of senslous hokleu by justicea of the peace : — 1. General 
eeefiions, which may be held at any lime of tha year, for the 
general execution of the authority of the juatioes ; 2. The ! 
general quai-ter aessions, holdan at four stated times in the 
year, pursuant to statute ; 3. A sijecia! or petty sessions, which, 
19 holden upon particular occasions or settled th3ae8, as overr 
market day, and is ratlier a vohmtaiy arrangement of tho jua* 
ticea to decide matters which should belong to the jm-isdiction of 
two justices, fi single justice having previously granted a snmmona | 
cowpdiing the party summoned to appear l>cfore the petty 
aestfionsL In most Ciorpomte tnwns VltiCTft ecte t\\v&3c\Kx vaKvin«, 
*tc; aud tho Queen ia empovferod Vo ^tcmA a. wnuart. A ojatfi^ 



BBB^onii to those municipal corporations who shall petittou for 
the same under particular circnnistimces. 

Settlement, Act of.— Tha death of the Duke of GIou- 
oeBter (July 29, 1700), aoa and last surviving child of the 
PrinoesB Anne, afterwards queen, remK^red a new settteiuGnt of 
the Crown necessarj, it being unprovided for after the death 
of William III. and of Anne. Acuordiugly, a incaauro was 
introduced diu-ing the session of 1701, to supply matters of 
great importance, omitted iu tlie Bill of Rights. Thia statute 
(12 & 13 Will. III. c 2) pnJTtde^l that in case of default of 
issue of William III. and also of tha Princess Anne respectively, 
the crown should devolve upon the next ProtcBtaut in suo- 
oeaBioa, Sophia, married to the elector of liauover, and the 
Loirs of her Ixidy, being Protestants. It was further cnaetedl, 
that the occui>aut of the throne " shall join in communion 
with the Church of England as hy law established ;" that if a 
foreigner succeeded, the nation eUould not be reqiiirod t^ defend 
any foreigii dominions without the consent of parliament ; that 
the sovereigu should not leave the comitry without iionnissiou 
of pai'liament ; that aU matters cognizable in the privy cnnucil 
should be transacted there, and all resolutions taken there- 
upon signed by such of the privy council as should uouiscut 
to them ; that only those born of Euglish parents tihouid be 
eligible to a seat at the privy coundl, iu either house of par- 
liament, or to hold any office or receive any grant under the 
Crown J thiit no person serving under, or receiving a pension 
from the Crown, should be capable of serving as a member of 
the House of Commons ; that the judges should hold upon good 
behaviour, and not be removed except upon the address of both 
houses of jmrliumcnt ■ and that no pardou imder the great 
seal of England should be pleaded to an tmpeaohment by the 
Commons (June 12, 1701). The provision ag:iinst the sove- 
reign quitting the kingdom ^.-ithowt. c«Daie.u\. qI Y^;f'ca>.\w»cA. 
Wis repeaied in 171B (1 Geo. T- -atat. ^, t. SiVj- 
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vision respecting matters to l)e transacted in the privy 
was repa]e«i by 4 Anne, c. 8 (1705), and the general dis- 
qualification of jiensioncrs and placemen having Uceu found 
iuconvenicQt, was repealed by -1 Anne, a 8, whioh statute was 
re-«nactod l)y 6 Anno, c 7, at the union lietween England and 
Scotland. Section 25 of 6 Anne, c 7, decreed that the holders of 
certain oflicuii, tliorelu speolficd, aud of all new offices or places 
of profit under the Crown, created at any time since Oct. 2.% 
1705, aliould not bo allowed tu sit in the House of Commuua ; 
and Boction S6 provided that any member accepting any office 
of profit from the Crown should vficate his seat, being eligible 
to stand a^in. So numerous are the speeial diai]ualifiicat 
that they have to be collected from at least 116 statutes. 
Sewers, Court of Commissioners of.— This 
temporary tribiuiai erected by virtue of a GommisBiou ui 
the Great Seal. Its jmiadiction is to overlook the repairs of 
the banks aud walls of the sea-coast aud navigable rivera ; uud 
to cleanse suuh rivers and their various comtnnnicatiug streams. 
Its authority is coufiued tu such county or imrticular district as 
the Commission shall expressly name. The Commissioners are- 
a Court of Rcaord, and may make any order for the conserva-i 
tion of sewers within their commiesion. By the Land Drainage 
Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Vict. c. 133, the Queen is empowered to 
direct Comml'iaions of Sewers into all parts of England, and: 
to give them jiuisdiction over such areas as may be thought 

Lmoflt expedient fur diaiuing pm-posea. This Cotu-t in subject to 
the discretionary consideration of the Court of Queen's iiencb. 
Sheriff. — A conservator of the peace, appointed by the 
Bovereijpi for the purpose of executing process, and preserving 
the peace, and assisting justioes and others therein. He i^ 
during hia ofEce, which is for a year, the first mau in thii 
county, and superior to any nobleman : ho sits, or is entitled Id 
sit, on the bench with the jueticoB of naeize. Barristera 
attcmejSf militia officers, and prisoners for debt, arc cx( 
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from being choaen sheriffs. No man who has served aa Bheriff 
for oue year can lie compelled lo nerve nKn'm within three years 
after, if there be otlier sufficient peraou iu the couuty. The 
diitioB of a sheriff are very numerous : he executes nil writ* 
directed to him ; alao all prceepte, wonunts from justices of tlie 
peace, upon ostraordiiiary oecasionB, to apprehend felons, 
ti-aJtora, and notorions delinquents ; he executes all Kenteuces 
of the law ; and, in many instancoa, acta in a judicial cnpacity, 
fis hy executing writs of trial for debts under X20, administer- 
ing justice in the county court, &c. All fiucs duo to the 
sovereign are receivable by him, and he is accountable for 
them. Hg h the returning officer for hia county, and has 
ViiriouB duties to diadiJirpe in reference to elections of membere 
of Parliament Tho kuoI uf tho county is under his govern- 
ment ; the houses fif correction being under that of the justiceft. 
The uuder-ahcrilT performs most of the duties of the offi(«. Tho 
under- Ml criff is not to be ati attorney or Bherilfft officer, w 
continue in hia office above a year. 

Ship Money. — Au imposition formerly levied on port 
towns and other pkces for fitting out ships, revived by Charles 
r., and abolished in the same reign. 

Simony, is the corrupt presentation of any one to an 
cccleaiaetical benefice for money, gift, or rewanl It is so called 
fiwm the resemblance it is a&id to bear to the sm of Simou 
Magus, though the purcbasiiig of holy orders seems to approaoh 
nearer to his offence. It was hy the oajion law a very grievous 
crime ; and is so much the more odious, Iiocause, as Sir Edward 
Coke observes, it is ever accompanied with perjury ; for the 
preseutcc is sworn to have committed no aimony. However, it 
wiis nut nil offeuco piuiishnblc iu a criminal wiiy at the common 
law ; it being thought suffioient to leave the clerk to ecclesiiurti- 
cal censures. But as these did not afibet tho simoniacal patron^ 
nor were efficacious enough to repel the notorious practice of 
tlio thing, divers acts of parliament have been made to 'e*wjurai». 
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it by meftns of civil forfeituroe. The stetHte 31 Elia. o. 6, 
enacts, that if any pat,ron, for mnney or any other oormpt 
oonBidemtion or promiae, directly or indli-ectly given, shall 
I»«i»nt, admit, iustitute, induct, imttAll, or colkte auy person 
to au ecoloBio&llcal bcueGco or dimity, both the giver and taker 
BlioU forfeit two years' value of the beuefie© or diguity; ono 
moiety to the king, and tlie other to any quo who will sue for 
the Kams. If persous alao corruptly resigu or exchange their 
beuyfiajs, both the giver and tnker shall in like toanner forfeit 
double the value of the money or other coiTupt crvnaiJeration, 
And poraons who ^;iJI oorrupMy ordaiu or liceuao any ministeTj 
or procure him to be ordained or licensed (which is the trno 
idea of Bimouy), shall incur a likcj forfeiture of forty ptiuuds ; 
end the miuisier himself of ton pounds, besides au iucaiXLCiiy 
to bold any eccloeiastical preferment for seven years aftorwarda 
Corrupt electiouB and rosignatioua in (iolle^es, hoepitftls, and 
other eleemoayuary corporations, are also punished, by the 
mme statute, with forfeiture of the double value, vacatJng the 
place or office, and a devolution of the right of election, for that 
turn, to the Crowu. The sale of an advoweon however (whether 
tlie living be foil or not) is not eimouiacal, unlesa conneoted 
with a corrupt contract or design as to the next preseatation, 
though if an advowson be granted duiing the vacancy of tho 
benefice, the presentation on that vacancy can in no case pass 
by the grant. 

Six Articles, or Bloody Statute.— The name giveu 
to an act (31 Hon. VIII. c. U) passed June ^8, 1-531). It was 
enacted for "abolishing diversity of opiniona in certain artiolea 
concerning the Christian religion." The six nrticles enforced 
were trans ubHt&ntiation, communion in one kind, celil»icy of 
the olorgy» towb of chastity, piivato masBes, and auricular 
oou/assioa All persona dcuyiiiR the firat were to be punished; 
1* iieretics, and those wbo demed aia^ ^A \)aQ tgmaaTvro.^'Ktft ' 
folous. This statute waa repeslcOi "in, \tJ5a. 
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Smoke Nuisance.— Au act of pnrliamont, 16 and 17 
Vict. 0. 198, was passed August 20, 1853, to abata tlia Jiuisauce 
arisinrr from the Binoke of furnaces in the metropolis, aud from 
steam-vessels above London Bridge. It waa omeoded by 19 
and 20 Vict c 107 (July 20, 18ii6), wbicli came into operation 
Jan. 1, 1858. 

Solicitor- General. — A law officer of the Crown, appointed 
by patent, and holdiug oflico dnrinfr iho continuance of the 
mtniBtry of which ha is ft meml>er. He is usually knighted, 
and 19 a member of the House of Commons. He Uas the care 
of managing the eovereigu'a afihii-s, and has fees for pleading 
besides other fees. He ranks after the Attorney-General. 

Speaker of the House of Commons.— This im- 
piirtiiut otiicer uf the Crown is chosen by the House of Commoiia 
from amongst its own members, Buhject to the approval of the 
Sovereign, and liolds his office till the dissolution of the par- 
liament in which he was elected. His dutiea are, to read to 
the Sovereign petitions or addresses from the Commons, and to 
deliver in the royal presence such speeches aa are iiBually miiilc 
on behalf of the Commons j to manage, in the name of the 
House, where eouueel, witiieascH, or pri*ionor« are at the bar; 
to rcprimoDd persons who liave luourred the displeasure of the 
House ; to issue warrants of committal or release for breaches 
tjf privilege ; to communicate in writing with any parties, when 
80 instructed by the House ; to eiercise vigilance in reference 
to private bills, especially with a view to protect property in 
general, or the rights of individuals, from undue encroachment 
or iiijui"y ; to express the thanks or appmbntiou of the Commons 
to distingiiished peraonagea; to ooutrol and regulate the subor- 
dinate <iffic!ei-s t)f the House ; to entertain the members at 
dinner, in due succesaion aud at stated perinds ; to adjourn the 
House at four o'clock if forty members be not ^'Kse.vA.s *«» 
nppoiat tfJJera on divisioiaft. T\ie S\iWj?4ST xkvs»X. ^»f*J«^^'^^^ 
debatmg, miltiai in committee o? V\ie -^iXv^ft "^wasfc- 
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man of the House, his duties are the same aa thme of any 
other president of a deliberative assembly. When Parliament is 
about to be prorogued, it ta customary for the Speaker to addrraa 
the Sovereign, in the House of Lords, a speech recapitulating 
the proceedings of the session. Should a member persevere in 
breaches of order, the Speaker may "name" him, as it is 
called, a course uniformly followed by the censure of the House. 
In extreme cases the Speaker may order members or others 
into custody, until the pleasure of the House be signified. On 
divisions, wheu the numbers happen to be equal, he gives the 
casting vote, but he never otherwise votes. At the end of his 
official labours he is generally rewarded by a j>eeH^e, and a 
pension of £4000 for two lives. He is a member of the Privy 
Council, and entitled to rank after barons. 

Speaker of the House of Lords. — The Lord Chan- 
cellor, by virtue of his office, becomes, on the delivery of 
the seal to him by the Sovereign, Speaker of the House of 
Lords. He is usually, but not necessarily a peer. There has 
always been a Deputy-Speaker, and foraierly there were two 
or more, but since the year 1815 there has been only one. 
The chairman in committees generally fills this office. In the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor and of the Deputy-Speaker, it 
is competent to the House to appoint any noble lord to take the 
woolsack. The Speaker is the organ or mouthpiece of the 
House, and it therefore is his duty to represent their lordships 
in their collective capacity, when holding intercourse with other 
public bodies or with individuals. He has not a casting vote 
upou divisions, for should the numbers prove equal, the non- 
contents prevail. The Deputy-Speaker of the Lords is appointed 
by the Crown. ^ 

Special Jury. SeeJuBY. 

Specification.— A description of a patent directed to be 
enrolled in Chancery, within a s^V^iei xivma, \)a'a ^\^<A. <i't 
which is to put the pubUc in tuH leosaea&iou *i^ \)tvft \-&^^-Q-^w5 % 
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Bearot, so that any person may bo iu a condition to arail 
himself of it when tho period of exclusive privilege lias expired 

Spiritual Courts. Sff. Ecclesusticai, (I'oimTa. 

Stamp Duties.— By 23 &. 23 Charles II. c. 9 (1670), 
certain dutiea were imposed on deedti enruUed, Crown grants 
aud law procoedings, but they were not denoted by etanapB. 
Stauip duties, properly so called, were iutroduced into tb'B 
country from Holland, and were first Imposed by 5 Will. 
^ Mary, c 21 (1894). Uy G A 7 Will. IK. c 6 (I6i)4), 
they wcry granted on mannagos, births, and biiriala, and by 
ti Anne, c. 9 (170D), on prcnaiums with apprentices. News- 
papers were first Uxed by 10 Arrne, c. 19 (1711), Stamp 
duties were introduced into Ireland hi 1774. Bills of exchange 
and notoa were anbjected to the Btamp laws by 32 Geo. III. 
0. 33 (17S2), aud patent medicines by 23 Geo. III. c. 62 (17S3)._ 
All the stitmp dntiea wetx; repealed by 44 Geo. HI. c. 98 
(July 38. 1804), which was amended by 48 Geo. IU. c 149 
(July 4, 1806). Both these statutes were repealed by tbo 
general stamp act, 55 Goa III. c. 184 (July 11, 1815). By 
7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 55 (July 2, 1837), the stamp offices of Great 
Britain and Ireland woroconsoJidatod, and by 4 ik 5 Will IV.c. 60 
(Aug. 13, 1834), the boards of stamps and taxes were united. 
The stamp laws were amended by 13 J: 14 Vict, c. 07 (Aug. 14, 
1850); ICi 17 Vict. c. 59 (Aug. 4, 1853); 10 k 17 Vict, o. 63 
(Aug. 4, 1853); 17 & 18 Viet, a 83 (Aug. 9. 1854); 23 & U 
Vict. 0. Ill (Aug. 28, 1860); and by 24 k 25 Vict. ce. 21 & i)2. 

Stannary Courts. — Courts established for the adminis- 
tratiou of justice among the tinners of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, who are to he sued only in these courts, except in cases 
of mui-der or maiming. They are presided over by the vice- 
warden uf the Stamiaries. Appeal lies first to tht) lord>warden, 
then to the judicial committee. 

Star Chamber, Court oi.— X w>wrt. ^^ ^tt*\.^-eKx«^*n. 
origimlly composed of all t\ic mcmbera qI vV* ^vnx%^ y^^^"^^'^ 



cDunctl. Its jnriaiiiction emhracod both chril and crii 
cams. The title wns derived from the camera stHlata^ or S^a 
Chamber iu the Talaoo at AVegtmiiistor, where it held its 
sittiuga. It appears to have gmdually declined till ita reTival 
by licuty YII., when it contluuod to oxeruiao its trcmcuda^^ 
power until abtilishod by tho Long Parliament. The jud^^ 
were the Lord CbaDoelior or Lord Keeper as President, t he 
Treasurer, the Privy Seal, and tho President of tbe Comia^| 
(uid ■with these ware aasocinted the members of the Comion 
and such peers as cboee to be present. Under James L and 
Charlea L only those peers being menabera of the Privy Cuunoil 
wcro summoned, and tbe bisbopB cuuaed also to attend. The 
jurisdiction of the Star Chamber extended legally over riots, 
perjury, misbehaviowr of sheriftH, and other notorious misde- 
meanors, rontrar}' to tho laws of tho land. Yet this was afier- 
wttrd^, as Lcird Clarcudou informs us, stretched " to the assertuig 
of all proclamatioiia and orders of state ; to the vindicating 
of illegal oommisdiona and grants of monopolies; holding for 
honourable that wivich pleased, and for jnst that wbieb profited; 
and becoming both a court of law to determine civil rights, and 
a court of rcvGntie to enrich the treaamy ; the council-table 
by proclamatloua enjoining' to tho people that which waa D^fl 
enjoined by the laws, and pi-ohibitiug that wbioh was not prtJ^ 
hibitcd ; and tho Ht-ir Chamber, which consititod of the same 
persons in different rooms, censuring tho breach and disobediei^H 
to those proclamatious by voiy gi-eat fines, imprisonracuta, aiw^ 
corporal severities; so that any disrespect to any acts of state, 
or to the persoss of statesmen, was iu no time more peuol, and 
tho fouudutioiis yf right never more iu danger to be destroy 
for which reasons it was finally aboliBhod by statute IG Car, 
a 10, to the geueral joy of the wh<ile nation. 

Statutes of Liiniitations. See Limitations. 
SllbpcenA. — A writ commaii^^ uVViaiwvwi "isi ^ 
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Subsidy. — An aid or tax granted to the Crown, for the 
pr«6smg ooonsioiis of the kingdom, to be levied on every subject 
of ability, accfjrdiiig to tbo vahio of hia lauds or gooda. 

Succession Duty.— By 16 .i: 17 Vict. c. 51 (Aug. 4, 
1853), real property wiia mado subject to the legacy duty, paid 
on succossiou tu every kind of prupcrty. This act was to be 
tokcu to have cutxxe into operatiun May 19, i8J>3. 

Supply, Couunittee of. — All bills which relate to the 
public iumme or espeuditure must originate with the House of 
Commoua, and all bills autboriKing oxpoiiditure of the public 
uionoy aro based upon rcsoIutioiLS moved iii a Committoe of 
Supply, which is always a conimittee of the whole Hoiwa. 
The pnictioe with regard to these biHa is jls followa ; — lu the 
course of the session estimates arc submitted to ti Committtie of 
Supply, and resolutions moved thereiu gnuiting to the Crown 
tho Bumtj rofiuisite for dofmyiug tbo o\pciiBOs attendant on tho 
Tariuus branchcii of the public service. Tbo&c rcuolutiuna 
having been considered and disposed of^ such among&t them aa 
may be aihrtiiod ai'e reported to the llousa, reconsidered, and 
adopti^J, or i-ejocted. Under authority of those to which the 
House agree, the Lords of the Treaeiiry issue the requisite 
funds for carrying on tlie service of the ooimtry. At the end 
uf the session the supply resolutions are consolidated in the 
Appropriutiou Bill, which la sent up to the Lords, aud after 
being there oonaidered ami agreed to, receives the Royal Assent 
and beootnes law. The Lords may reject this or any other 
money-bill, but it would be considered an invasion of the privi- 
leges of the Commons if their Lordships were subetantially to 
modify measures of this class. The Commons, however, do not 
object to Consider any verbal emeniiatloni! which may be made 
by tho other Housa 

Supremacy, Act of.— In 1534, by 26 Hen. vm.-i..\, 
the Kiut' '^'^ declared " the on\^ ft\\\»te\v\e \wioiiL. u\ 'aaSOa. -^ '^'>^ 
Chuivh of £agJ(md," and he forniwX^ iKavMasA nN^*^ '*^^'^ 




the 15th of JnnuATj. All beneficed eocleeiostica, aod aU laymen 
holding office under tho Oown, were obliged by tliia Act to take 
tbo oath nbjuriiig the 8|»iritiial as well aa the tenipond jurisdic- 
tion of tho Pope. lu 1554, hyl &r'2 Pliil J; Uary, c. 8, s. 12, 
tliis law was repealed, but it was restored by 1 Kliz. 0. 1 
1559. The denial of tho King's supremucy was declftred tri 
aanable in 1047, by 1 Edw. VI. c. 13, a. 7. An oath of su 
inacy is taken by all public officers, Jeo., whereby they swear 
uphold the Ruprenie power of the kingdom in the |ierHou of the 
reigning swvereign. AVe 31 &• 23 Vict. c. 48, and 22 Vict. c. 16. 

Sweiximote, Court of, ons of the foiest-oouris, whieli 
is to bo holdcn before the verderors as judges, by the stewai4^| 
thrice in everj' year, the swcina or frGehi>lders witliin the fnreet^" 
composing the jiu-j". The principal jmiailiction of this Court ia 
first to iuquire into the oppreseions and grievances committed 
by the ofiicera of the forest ; and seconi-illy, to receive aud li 
preseulmeijts cortiBod from the Court of uttacbmeiits, agai 
oftendere in vert and venison. And this Court may not o 
inquire but con%-iet also, ■which conviction shall be certified to 
the Court of Justice-eeat under the senls of the jury; for thi 
Court cannot proceed to judgment 

Tail, or Fee-tail. — A aouveyauue of lands (not copy- 
hold, nuless by sjmciul custom of the manor.,) to a man and the 
heirs of his body, or the heirs of the bodies of hitn and Iiis wife : 
the first is called tail geneml, the latter tail special. The estate, 
prirtddcd the eutail be not haired, reverts to tlie donor or rever- 
sioner, if tlie donee die without leaving de^eudauts answering to 
the condition annexed to the estate upon its creation, unless 
there be a limitation over to a thii-d person ou doTault of such 
doBcendantSj when it vests in such third person or remainder- 
man. This estate is a freehold in law, and the tenant or party 
entitled, although his interest is but for life, may commit waste 
and cut timber ; and as to dower, curtesy, or the like, it is sub- 
J0Gt to the same incidents as freehold. As Umitatlons of eatai 
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in thia luannor, are constantly made for perpetriating tho poa- 
seiisiuu of landed property, either by will or aettlcmcut, it haa 
beeu the ubjuct of the kj^ialature, for many years, to fucititate 
tiieir alieofttioii, aud to render thorn aubjeut to the debts ajid 
contracts of the poBseseor : this ia completely efl'ected with 
regard to bankrupt tenants in tail ; and with" rosimct to other 
persona entitled, they can» where the limitatir^n liwa not extend 
Iwyond their own isaue, bar the entail, iu»d either disposo of the 
land, or reaotlle it. Thia process was aiTe{>'tcd by fictitious 6uita,i 
termed " fines and recoveries," now aupcrseded by au ordinary 
conveyance enrolled, and, if nmrried women ore parties, acknow- 
ledged- before a judge, or two oommissioncre to administer oatlis 
in Chancery, with the consent of the person called the " pro- 
tector," if ho is not in possession, or has not the prior estate ; 
but those in immediate expectancy cannot bar such their 
interests or expcotuucios ; for instance, an oldest son of ft tenant 
in tail cannot sell his intcreiit during his father'ti lifu, who ia tho. 
tenant in tail; nor can tho father himself do it, if a kind 
trnstee, called a "protector," has been appointed, whogo consent 
muiit be obtained before any alienation cain be perfected. 
Loaaes made by tenants in tail, wliidi do not tend to the preju- 
dice of the issue in tail, being for three lives, or twenty-one 
years, and reseiTing tho usual rontu, are good, bnt will not Itar 
the revcnsioncra or reinaiuder-men, although they will tho 
issue; such leuaes not being giuuted to take effect at a future 
time. And if a husband is possessed, in right of his wife, of au 
entailed estate, he may, with her concurrence, grant similar 
leases, which will bind the issue. 

Tenant.^Ono that holds or posaessos lauds or tcnoments by 
any kind of title, either in fee, forlife, years, or at wilt. Tho word 
ia law is used with divers atlditions ; thus, tenant in dowor, is 
she that ]>oa9csscs laud by virtue of her dower ; tenant by the 
curtesy, he that holds for his life, by reason of a child begotten 
by him of his wife, being au heiress ; teuau.*. \s\. Tswt\.'€pJS^%'i^^'«*' 
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holds by iDdaD& of a mortgage ; temuit by tbe verge in an 
demesQe, who is admitted Ity the rod in the court of and 
demeeue ; tenant by copyof court-i-oU, who is admitted 
of uDy lands, &.a., nithiu a manor ; teaaat in fee simplo ; 
in f&c tail ; tciiuut at the will uf the lord, a^xording to the citf- 
torn of the manor ; tenant at will by the common law ; tenant 
from year to year ; teaaut by lease ; and tenant upon Bufferanoe. 
So there are also joiut tenants, that have equal right in lands 
and tenements by virtue of one title ; tenants in common, that 
have equal right, but hold by divurs titles j particular tenau 

Tender Legal. — A tender of aatiefaction is allowed to 
Ih) niiiiie in most actions for money demands. It need not 
made by the debtor personally to the creditor persoually ; 
may he made through an authorised agent, and a tender to OQO 
of several joint orcditora is sufficient. A teadcr must bo abeiy 
lute and unoouditioual, and the money must be actually pro- 
duced at the time of the tender, unless that be disi^nsed with 
by the ta-oditor. No copper coin can be tomlerod whon tbe 
debt is sixpence or upwaitle. JJo tender of silver coin above 
forty shiHiiigs is legal, and Bank of England notea are a legal 
tender for debts abiive £■'». 

Tenure. — Tl^e momier whereby lands or tenements 
holden, A tenure may be <ii' houbea, and land, or tenon>ents ; 
but not of a rent, common, <^, those being incident to tenure. 
Under the word teuum, is inoluded every holding of au 
ritauco ; but the signification of this woni, which is a 
extensive one, is usually restnuued by coiipUng other wo: 
mth it : this is sometimes done by words, which deuote 
duration of the teuaut's estate ; as, if a man holds to 
and his hcii-s, it is culled temu^ in fee-simple ; if to him 
luB heirs male, tenancy or tenure in tail, &a. At other timoa^ 
the tenure ia coupled with words poiuting out the instnim 
by which an juheritance ia hyA.^ *. Uxvia, \£ tUa huVlln^ ia 
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copy of conrt-roll, it is called toBTiro by copy of court-Totl. At 
other tiinea, this word is cuiipleJ with wonls that show the 
priucipal Bcrvice by which an inheritauco is held ; as, where a 
man held by kaight-aervioo, it waa called tenure by knight- 
aervice. Almost all tho real property of the kingdom is, by the 
policy of our laws, suppoaad to he gnuited by, dependent upon 
and holden of, aome superior lord; by and iu oonaideratiuu of 
certain Hcrviees to be rendered to the lord by the teuaut or 
poasossor uf tliis jiroiwrty. The thing liuldeu is styled a tene- 
ment ; the posaeBsors tliei-eof, t^iiants : and the majiner of their 
pOBsesBioti, a tenure : thus, all the land in the kingdom is sup- 
posed to be holden directly or indirectly of the king, who is 
styled the lord paramouut, or above all. Tho above maxim, 
and tho whole of the doctrine of teuuree, are founded on the 
feudal system, "feud," "fief," or "fee," BignUying liind lield aa 
a feud or militaiy tenure, whioh subeiBted in England by the 
name of knight- aervice ; but in procesB of time, many feuds 
were bartered for fiervicea of a certain nature, such as payment 
of rent, and jn'adiially aBsimilated themsclvea to the seni'ice 
cabled socar^e, a free service very inferior, whioh moBt probably 
means plough-service. 

MQitiiiy tenures, together with all their grievaneCB, were 
destroyed at tho Reatoration. The Btatnte 12 Oar. 11. c 24, 
enauted, " that the court of awards and liveriea, and all ward- 
ships, liveries, primer wrwi'njt and o'itaterlcmaius^ vulues, and for- 
feitures of marria^, by reason of any tcum'O of the king or 
othei-8, be totally taken away. And that all fines for aUena- 
tions, tenures by homage, knight-service, and osctmKe, and also 
aids for marrying the daughter or knighting the son, and all 
tenures of the king in eupiis^ be likewise taken away. And that 
all sorts of tenures, held of the king or others, be tarned into 
fi-ee and common socage, nave only tcnm-es iu frnnkalmoign, 
copyholds, and the honorary aervioes {without tho slaviEh part) 
of grand seijeanQr; and that all teaurea which shall bo created 
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by the king, his heirs or successors, in futui'e shall be &ee and 
common socage." 

Terms. — The law terms were so called because at four 
periods of the year the judges sit "/nw et termimu cottteiir 
tiomim." They were gradually formed from the canonicsal con- 
stitutions of the Church, and consisted of those seasons of the 
year which were not occupied by the great festivals or fasts, or 
in which the chief business of agriculture and other rural affairs 
did not occur. In the early ages the whole year was devoted 
to hearing and deciding causes throughout Christendom, but 
through the iuterference of the Church certain holy seasons 
were gradually set apart from the profenation of secular busi- 
ness. Thus Advent and Christmas being exempted gave rise 
to the winter vacation j the periods of Lent and Easter to the 
spring vacation ; Pentecost produced the third and the long 
vacation, occurring between Midsummer and Michaelmaa, was 
allowed for hay-time and harvest, Sunday and other high fes- 
tivals were also prohibited and became dies von juridici. Occa- 
sionally dispensations were granted by the Church for holdii^ 
assizes and trying causes diuing the inhibited seasons at the 
request of the king to the bishops. The portions of the year 
not included in the ecclesiastical prohibitions formed four divi- 
sions ; and from the festivals of St. Hilary, Easter Day, Trinity 
Sunday, and the feast of St. Michael, they were called Hilary 
Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Terms. By statute 1 WilL IV. 
c. 70, passed July 22, 1830, it is enacted that in the year of our 
Lord 1831 and afterwards, — 

Hilary Term shall begin on the'l 1th and end on the 3 1 st Jan. 

Easter Term shall begin on the 15th of April and end on the 
8th of May. 

Trinity Term shall begin on the 22nd of May and end on the 
12th of June. 

Michaelmas Term shall begin on the 2nd and end on the 25th 
of November, 
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It is also provided by the same etdtnte *• that iu caae tlic day 
of the month ou whir.h any term, accordmg to the Act of 1 WiiL 
IT. c 70, IB to end, shall fall to be on a Sunday, thon the 
Muiulay next nfter such day Hhtill be deemed and taken to be 
the last day of the terui ; aud thnt iu eaao luiy of the daya 
between the Thursday hefure and the Wednesday next after 
Easter shall fall within Eaatar Term, then such days shall be 
deemed and taken to be part, of auch Term, altLougii there shidl 
be no sittings in banco on any of such intervening days." 

Test Act. — This Act is the statute 25 Car. II. c. 2, 
which directs all officera, civil and military, to take the oaths, 
aud make the declaration against trauBubatantiatlou, in the 
Court of King's Bench or Chancery, the next Term, or at the 
next Quarter Sessions, or (by subsequent stattites) nithin six 
months after their atlmisaiou ; and also within tlie same time to 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, uceurding to Uie 
usage of the Cfaiu-ch of England, in eome public chiu'ch, imme- 
diately after divine service or semion, aud to deliver into Court 
a cortifioate thoreuf, signed by the minister and churrhwarden, 
and also to prove the same by two credible witnasses, upon for- 
feiture of j£500 and disability to hold the said office. By 1 
Ge<i. I. c. 13, it is enacted that no member shall vote or sit in 
either Honse of Fiu-liament till he has iu the presence of the 
House Bnbsorifaed and repejited the declaration against tranmb- 
Btnntifttion, the invocation of Saints, and the gacrifico of the 
Mass. The Test Act veas repealed by 9 Geo. II. c. 2G, which 
also repealed the Corporation Act (which see). 

This Day Six or Three Months. — Appointing 
this day bis or three months for the next stage of a Bill, is one 
<>f the means adopted by the Houses of Lords and Commons to 
reject Bills of which they disapprove. A Bill rejected in this 
mitrmer cannot be re-iutruduced in the same session. 

Threatening: Letters. — The senders of letters threaU 
ening murder are gniltj of felony puuishablo by penal servi- 
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tudo for ten or three yoars, f«- hy inipraonmcnt for any 
not oxoeeding two years ; BondcrK of lettcnt demaadiiig 
perty, 6x., vith nictiaws (wiUiout any reoaooablo cause), 
poDol servitude for life or for three years ; or hy imprisoi 
for not more than tn-o years ; and senders of letters threat 
to aocuM any one of any crime ponixbiible by deatii or 
aerritude in order to eitort money, by penal Berritude for 
or for three years, or hy imprisonment for not mora 
two years. 

Tithes are the tenth part of the incretiM arising from the 
produce of lands, payable to the rectoi*, vica,r, or pcrpotuAl 
curate, by endowment or proBcriptioii- They are said to be 
predial, mixed, and perBonal. Predial arc such as are dorived 
immediatoly Irom tho earth by culture or tillage, as com, gz^^^ 
wood, fruit, itu. Mixed titlies arise from the product of ualu^^ 
improved by the care of man, as the yonrg of cattle, wool, mil 
oheoee, egga. Personal tithes ore payable in respect of 
profit arising from labour, confined to fish, and com mills, wjfr' 
in existence before 1315, The sovereign, rectors, and Ticars^ 
are exempt, by i)er»oual privilege, from paying tithes. Tithes 
are now commuted into a reut-charge, the amoimt of which is 
annually adjusted according to tho average price of com. All 
persouti may claim an exemption, either partial or total, froDik 
tithes, by a real composition, or by custom, or by long 
In some cases land» may obtain an exemption imdcr the Cc 
mutation Acts froin all liability either to tithe cjr rent-ol 
For to the extent of twenty acres in the same parish, landj 
allowwl to be given to tho tithe ownor as an equivalent ; and 
any person seized in iMWsession of an estate in fee-simple,,, 
fae-fail, of any tithe or ront-chargo, may dispose of the aamej 
that it shidl ho merged iu the iuheritauce of the land chur^ 

Toleration Act, for tho relief from certain penalties, 
diasentoni from the Church of England, except papists end 
pereous denying the Trinity, was passed May 24, 1339, and 
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Goufii-med by 10 Anno, c. 2 (1711). The clause oroepting 
poreoufi deuj-ing the Triuity waa i-epeiUed hy 53 Geo. HI. c. 160, 
July 21, 1813, and the Roman Catholics were reheved by 
10 Geo. IV. c. 7, piiBsed April 13, 1829. 

Trade and Plantations, Board of. — See Boaud op. 

Transportation derived itt> origin from banishment, 
which was firat iutrodnoed by 39 Eliz. c. 4 (1596), and enacted 
that finch rogiiea as were dangei'ous to the inferior people should 
bo bmiished tha realm. The first Ktiitute in which the word 
tmuspoftatiou ia used is 13 & U CLarleB II. c. 23(1C>(j2), by 
which juatlces were authorised to transport such ivgues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy bcj/j^iira as should be duly oonvioted and 
adjmlged incorrigible, to any of the English plantations beyond 
the Baas. It was followed by 18 Charles II. o. 3 (1665), which 
gave a power to the judges, at their diBeretion, either to execute 
or ti-ausport to America for life the moss-troopers of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland. Until after the pasaiug of 
4 Geo. I. c. 2 (1717), continued by 6 Geo. I. c. 23 (1719), Uiia 
mode of puuiahment was not bi-ou^ht into common operation. 
By these statutes the courts ware allowed a discretionary iK>wer 
to order felons to be transported to America. The eystem of 
transportation to the American colonies lasted from 1718 tttthe 
contmancomeat of the war in 1775. The gi'cat acoumidatiou 
of oonvicts in 1776 led to the eutabliahmeut of the system of 
the hulka, by 16 Geo. HI. c 43. This was followed by 
IS Geo. III. c. 74 (1778), ordering the erection of penitentiaries. 
Transportation was resumed, and George III., by two orders in 
council, dated Dec. 6, 1786, fixed upon the eastern coast of 
Australia and the adjacent islands. The first band of convicts 
left EngUind in May, 1787, and in the succeeding year foiiuded 
the colony of New South Wales. Eetura from transportation 
was punishable with death, uutil i k 5 Will. IV. (1834) 
reduced the penalty to tranaportatiun for life. Tho dii>coutinu- 
ance of tromportatiou to Australia was announced by Lord 
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John RuHsell in Parliament, m determined upon by Ooveni- 
mcnt, Fob. 10, 1S53. By 16 A 17 Viet, c 09 fAug. 20, I85i 
pecal servitude wiis substituted for tninsportatiou, except 
fourteen years or for life. By 20 & 21 Vict. o. 3 (Jnne 
18C7), pereons under sentence of penal servitude may 
transported. 

Treason. — Ad oSeuce against the duty of allcgianoe, 
the highest known crime, for it aims at the very destruction 
the comaiDuwcidth Itself. By 25 Ed. III. c. 2, treaaoa 
declared to be : — 

1. When a mau doth oonipass or im&giiie the doath of 
king, his queen, or of their eldest son, 

2. If a man do violate tho king's wife, or his eldest danght 
or the wife of the king's eldest son. 

3. If n mnn do levy war against the king in his realm. 

4. If a man be adherent to the king's enemies in hia 
giving them aid iu the realm or elsewhere. 

5. If a man slay the chancellor, treasurer, or the king'i 
justices, being in their places doing their otfices. 

By 1 Anue c 17, it is treason to attempt to deprive any 
succeeding to the Crown, being next in succession aocording to" 
tho Act of Settlement. And by 6 Anne, c. 7, any person nia 
taining that any one has any right to the Crown othorwis© 
aooordiug to tlie Act of Suttlemout, or thut the kings of i 
realm, with the authority of Parliament, are nut nble to ma0 
statutes and laws to bind the crown aud the descent thereof is 
guilty of treason. ^^M 

The 3 »fe 4 Viet c. 52, s. 4, provides (having jxfcrcnoe v^^ 
the contingency of any issue of her present Majesty asoonf 
the throne wtiilo under the age of eighteen), tliat every pc 
who shall aid or bring about any marriage, as well as any p( 
son so manying, such issue uudor the age of eighteen, withoi 
tbQ oouseut ill writ'mg o£ tlao Ucgciia.t, «.ud tho assent of both 
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Houses of Parliament previously obtained, BLall be guilty of 
treason- If any person within this realm or mthoiit, inteod to 
deprive or depoao the Queen from the Crown, or to levy war 
within this rcalm^ in order by force to compel her to change 
her meosiiras or counsels, or to intiraidata either House of Par- 
liament, or to excite an invasion of any of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, and shall express such inteutious by publishing any 
printing or writing, or by open and advised speaking, or by any 
overt act, shall be guilty of felony. This was formerly a 
species of treason, pursuant to 30 Geo. HI. c. 7, and 67 Geo. 
in. G. 6,, which were repealed by 11 Vict. c. 12. The offence of 
treason must he proeecuteti mthin three years from its commis- 
sion, if cumniitteii within the realm, ctcopt iu the case of a 
designed asaasBiuation of the soTereign. Information for open 
and advised speaking must be g^ven within sii days after its 
utterance, and a warrant for the apprehension of the offender 
must have been issued within ten days after and within two 
years from April 22, 1848. Tbe pnniahment of a convicted 
traitor is — Ist, that the offender be drawn on a hurdle to the 
place of execution ; Snd, that he be hanged by the neck until ho 
be dead ; 3rd, that Ms Jiead be severed from the body ; -Ith, 
that his body be divided into four quarters; 5th, that hia bead 
and quarters shall be at the disposal of the Crown. The sove- 
reign may, however, change the whole aeuteuce into beheading. 
The torm hiffh treason was used formei-ly to distinguish it from 
petty treason, which waB the killing of a master by his servant, 
a husband by hia wife, tkc. ; but as every offence which formerly 
amounted to petty treason is by 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, deemed 
murder, the term high is now obsolete, there being no ncoea- 
sity for the distinction. 

Treasury, — The office of Lord High Treasurer wa-s first 
put into commissiou in 1GI2. Tho I^ords of the Treasury are 
five in number, including the First Lord and the Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer. All these, as well as the two FaEliajDO&.'a.^Ax^ 
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Becretaryships, are political appoiutments, and are vncated on a 
ohaiige of Mtuistry. Tho Fint Loi-d tif the Trcosurj' bus the 
power of controlling all tbe appoiDtments made bj otber nicui- 
bers of the Mtnistty ; ho appoints archbUhopB and htshop6, and 
saeh Crown livings as are not vested in tho Lord rhanoellor, 
are at hia disposal. Ha ib generally, hut not necessarily, the 
Primo Minister. The CljaucuUor of the Kxcliciquer now porfonna 
many of the duties in connection with the Exchequer which in 
former times devolved upon the Lord High TrcaiiUTer. Ue has 
the entire control of tho pnbhc monies, nnd of all matters relat- 
ing to its receipt or expenditnre. Tlio throe Junior Lords of 
the Treasory aru members uf Purliamcut They aro expected 
to be in attendanco on the various oommittoes, and jirnmge- 
ments are niado that some of them shall be in the House when- 
ever it may sit. lliere are two political Secretaries— on© 
attending to financial, and the other to parliamentary business. 
The permanent Under-Secretary is th« official hcail of the 
dei)artment The Treasury is tbe highest branch of the 
Executive, and exercises its 8U[}crvisiou over all llie revenue 
offices, and no far as receipt and expenditure arc conooruod, over 
every dcpftrtment of the Civil Service. Hi^urs, 11 to 5. 
Whitehall. 

Treasure Trove, — Money, gold, BilTor,&a, fomid hidden 
in the earth or other private place, the owner of which is un- 
known, belongs to the Crowu. Concealing treasm-e trove is 
punialicd by fine or imprisonmeut 

Treating Act. — An Act passed in the present reign, 
enMting that any candidate at an election guilty of bribery 
«!mll forfeit £50 to any jwrsou who gliall sue tho unmo, with 
full costs of suit; and every voter accepting such bribeiy shall 
be incapable of voting at such election. 

Trespass is a t€nn nppUed to those wrongs which aro com- 
mitted with actual or implied force. Any injuries, or advene 
eontacts, committed agiunat real i^ro^crty, t. e. loud or h nilHingp 
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are, in the most ordinflry sense of the word, "treapflasee;" aa 
entering another's house without permiasion, or anfferiug any 
cattle to atniy upon another's field, undunnining, or eve:i piling 
earth, against a wall, or any detrimental act, or any practice 
which damogoa in the slightest degree the property, or inter- 
t'eres with the owner's or oooiipier's right of posseseion, A 
person trespassing npon another'a land can be turned off at a 
moment's uutive ; and if be enter agmu after notice, it is action- 
able. Cattle may be distrained if they do damago, and detained 
in the pound till the same be paid, tc^ether with the cliarges of 
impounding. Compenaatiou to the extent of £a for small, 
wilful, or malii'iouB trespasses, Dccitaiouing actual damage, and 
not mere trespasses by walking over laud, may be obtained by 
summary proceeding before a single justice. TreBpaBses against 
game are provided against by the Game Act, which authorises 
the owner or his agent to apprehend and detain, for even twelve 
hours, a trespaisser who refiises to tell his true name and place 
of abode, and to take Lim before a justice; and such justice, 
may convict in the iwnalties for trespassing in pursuit of game, 
or doing any injuiy thorot«. The action for trespasses against 
the person, goods, or land is rustnlin(^d by statutes, providing 
t-hftt the plaintiff^ whenever he recovera a verdict for less tliaa 
HH., shall have no more costs than damages, unless the judge 
certify, in cases of trospasa to land or buildingSj that the tres- 
pa^ wa« wilful, or that the freehold came in question j or in 
cases of trespass and asKaiilt, a beiiting be proved, or a tearing 
of clothes ; in all other ciises the damages must exceed 40«., or 
the plaintiff will not recover costs. 

Triennial Parliaments were first cHtablialied by 16 
Charles T. c. 1 (Feb. 16^ 1041). The Act was passed for the 
purpose of preventing the sovereign from postponing at will, 
and frequently indcfinitoly, the assembling of the Parliament. 
A statute of Edward III., providing that one should he held 
eveiy year, or oftener if need bo, had long fallen into ne(^(i<:^ 





The chief proviaiona of the Tricrminl Act were, that a Parli 
mout was to haifmo/acio dissolved wbeu it had lasted thre©' 
yoara, and, if actually aittiug at the time, on the first adjourn- 
ment or prorogation ; that write for a new Parhameiit were to 
be issued by tho Chancellor or Keeper of the Great Seal within 
three ycATH after the diasolutlou of the last ; tu cose of liis 
fiiiliu-e to perform thits duty, the peers were enjoined to meet 
and issue writs to the shoriffs ; in case of non-compIiaDoe with, 
the law on the part of the peers, the duty devolved upon the 
aherifllj them»olvcH ; and in corq of their failure, the dectorSj 
after a certain Interval, bod the right uf chuasing their repre- 
Bentativoe; and that no Parliament was to ho dissolved 
adjourned, save by its own consent, iu less than fifty days fr( 
the commencement of the session. It was violated by Cro: 
well and the Long Parlimueut, aud was rupoalcd by 16 Cliarles 
II. a 1, April G, IGG4. Another Act of a Bimilar charaotev 
providing that a Parliament should be held at least once e 
three years, and that no Parliament should last longer than, 
three yeara, waa assented to with great reluctance by Will. III., 
Dec. 22, 1694; and it was repealed, on the passing of the 
Soptouuial Act, May 7, 1716. 

Trinity House (Ijondon). — This society waa founded b 
Sir Thomas Sport, comptroller cf the navy to Henry YIIL, 4.D. 
iSI5, aud incorporated by that king in tho same year, for the 
promotion of commerce and navigation, by licensing and regu- 
lating pilots, and ordering and erecting beacons, lighthousoa, 
buoys, ic. The corporation waa coutirmed in thu cnjoyineot 
of its privileges and possessions by letters patent of James I 
(1G8.'3). At first it seems to have consistod of seamen only, but 
now noblemen and gentlemen are amongst its members or elder 
brethren. It is governed by a master, four wardens, eigl 
Assistiiuts, and thirty-one elder brothers. The Trinity Ho 
is ompowei-etij hy 17 i; IB Vict. o. "V^^^Xw •avV^^^*' **»*■ ^m*' 
pilots for the following Umitu ■.— t^^l ** •Y\ui \.^Hv^^m \i\««c 
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comprisiug tlie waters of the Thames aud Medway, as liigh as 
Lonilou Brid^'c and Rochester Bridge respectively, and also the 
soaa aud dmuuols leading thereto or therefrom, as far ae Orfonl- 
ne88 to the north, and Dimganess to the Bonth ; so, nevertheleae, 
that no pilot ghall be hereafter licensed to condact ships both 
above aud below Graveseud. (2) " The Eugliab Channol Dis- 
trict," comprisiug the seaa betweeu Dungeness and the Isle of 
Wight. (3) ** The TrLoity House Outjiorta District," compris- 
ing any pilotage-district for the appointment of pilots, within 
which no particular provision ib made by Act of Parliament or 
charter. And, in general, the employment of pilots, in tho first 
a]id third of these districts, is compulsory. But the following 
bhipa, when not carrying paaaeiigcrs, shall be eitropted from 
corapultjory pilotage in the London District, and the Trinity 
Hoiisa Outporta Diatricta. (1) Ships employed in the coaating 
trade of the Unittid Kingdom. (2) Shijja of uo more thau siity 
tons burthen. (3) Ships trading to Boulogne, or to any 
place in Europe north of Boxilogno. (4) Shipe from Oucruaey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, which are wholly ladeu with 
stone, the produce of those islands. {■>) Ships navigating within 
the limits of the ports to which thoy belong. (6) Ships paBuing 
through tho limits of any pilotage district oti their voyages 
betweeu two places, both situate out of such limits, and uot 
being bound U> any place within such limits nor auuhoriug therein. 

True Bill. — The indoraemeut which the graud jury tuakea 
upon a bill of indictment, when having heard the evidence they 
are satisfied of the truth of the accusation. 

TrusteOf is fL poi-son who holds lands or tenements, or 
other property, upon the trust, or confidence that he will apply 
thy same for the benefit of those who are entitled, awording to 
on expresaed intention, cither by the parties themselves, or by 
the deed, will, settlement, or arrangement of auotJier. All tnists 
muHt be expressed or declared iu-wntm^-, •wVi.imv SJaa VcqsJv."^*''^**^ 
tieo/ared by a will or settlement, ttv© iaa^ exYccsft-sass, "^"^ 
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poses of the tnist is termed "a doolamtion of trust" Hiere 
are, however, trnsts which ore implied in law, and which need 
not be in writing, aa, where a nmn has land or other things 
ooDvojed to him, he having piu'ohased the same with the money 
of another, and for \m benefit, or wbero the owner of property 
makes a voluntary conveynnce to another, imd declares tb 
trust of port of it, but is silent aa to the dispoHal of the 
maiader ; in tliese cases a trust is implieii, and, in iBcJinical I 
gui^, resulta for hia own benefit. The Courts of Equity onV 
can t«ke coguisnntro of trusts, whether expressed, or implied and 
resulting. The couBtitutton of the courts of law are not fra: 
for any remedy, bo that the person in whfvm or in whose m 
the land or property is TCfsted, has what is termed the 
estate, uc. the law conaidera him. the owner, as the estate 
yoBtod iu him. The perHon fur whose l>ene6l the U-uat is 
created, is said to have the equitable estate, becanse his rights 
are morally defined and relievable in equity. Acts of Parlia>- 
ment have provided for the conveyance or nssignment of trusts 
estates, where the trusteea become bankrujit, insolvent, or are 
of unsound mind, or where they are out of the juriKdiction of 
the Courts of Equity ; and there arc scarcely any cases whare 
the Court of Chancery cannot interpose its jurisdiction, as the 
property of mn-rried women, infants, and persons of uneo 
mind, are pecniiar objects of its juriadiction. 

The office of tniatee is purely honoraty, and he is not entitled 
to any reinuueration fur managing the trust funds. 

Truateea doing anything not in confomiity with their trui 
uulesa thcii' discretion is enlarged, are liable lor any dcfiden 
that may arise from such proceedjji^. 

Trustees having all equal powers caiinot act sepai-ately tai 
independently of each other. 

Fraudulent trustees are punishable by penal servitude 
auf term not more than seveti or Vesa vWw VWiae 'jwwri,^« 
wtprisoameat for not more thaatvio^ewr*, ^^Vk*io^vdx.si. 
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Uniformity, Act of.— By 2 4 3 Edw. VI. c. 1 (Jan. 
1/J, lolil), it \vm cuactcd that tho order of diviuo worship 
contained iu the book drawn up by the commisfiionersj " by the 
aid of the Ho\y Ghost," ahould ho tho only one ■oaed uftur tho 
ucit WhitHuntide. Thuse who refused to use it, or who spoke 
or wrote agaiust it, were fined for the first or seeoud ofi'ence, 
and rendered subject to forfeiture of goods and impri^nment 
for hfe for the third- This etutute vi-ue confirmed by 5 & 6 
Edw. VI. a 1 (1553), repealed by 1 Mary, o. 2 (1553), and 
restored by 1 Elix. a 2 {I55[i). It formed the basis of the Act, 
of Uniformity, commonly so called, pneaed in 1662 (13 & 14 Car. 
If. c, 4% which contained stringent regulations with respect to 
the nsG of the Boot of Common Pi-ayer. This Act enjoined 
uniformity in matters of religion, and obliged aM clergy to 
BubBcrihe to the Thirty-nine Articles and ubo the same form of 
worship and same Book of Common Pmyer ; it received the royal 
assent May I'Jth, came into operation August 34-, 1602, and waa 
made perpetual na to the estftblialiment of tho church by 5 
Anne, c. 5 (1706), and by the Act of Union, 5 Anne, c 7. A 
fiimihir Act was paaaed by tho Irish Parliament (17 & 18 Car. II. 
c. 6) in 1665. 

Union of England and Scotland. — Union, or The 
Union, by way of enjiueuce, is more particuliirly used to express 
tho Act 5 & a Anne, c, 8, by which the two separate kingdoms of 
England and Scotlaiid were in corjio rated into one, under the title 
of the kingdom of Great Britaia This Union, in vain attempted 
by King James I., was at length effected in tho year 170", when 
twenty-five artides were agreed to by the Parliaments of both 
nations ; the purport of the moat conBiderable being as follows ; — 

1. lliat on the 1st of Slay, 1707, and for ever after, the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland shall be nnit«d into one 
kingdom, by tho name of Great Britain. 

2. The snccession to the mo'narcVvTf o^ GTca\.^S-v\\six.'o-'^'^^''w* 
the same as was boforo BCtUtid v.vUi te%wci tw ^X^s*-*^ 'A"^"«^^!i»s^^ 
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3. The United Kingdom shall be represented by one Pa 
liament. 

4. There ahall be a oomniumcation, of all rights and privileges 
between the subjects of both kmgdoms, except where it iftother^^l 
wise agreed. ^^ 

9. When England raisea ^2,000,000 by a land-tax, Sootlaad 
shall raise £48,000. 

IG, 17. The standards of tho coin^ of weights, and of inea- 
aoros, uhall bo reduced to those of England throughout the 
United Kingdoms. 

18. The lawR relating to trade, oustoms, and the excise, shall 
be the aamo in Scotland as in EnglamL But all the cither laws 
of Siwtland shall remain in force ; but alterable by the Parlia- 
ment of Groat Britain. Yet with this caution, that laws relating 
to public policy are alterable at the discretion of tho Parliament j 
laws relating to private right ai'e not to be altered hut for the 
oyident utility oF the peuple of Scotland. 

22. Sixteen peers ai-e to be chosen to reprcaent the peerage! 
of Scotland in Parliament, and forty-five members to sit In the 
House of Commons. 

23. Tho sixteen peers of Scotland shall have aU pririlogeB of 
Parliament ; and all peers of Scotland shall be peers of Great 
Britain, and ratik next after thosu of the samo degiee at the 
time of the Unlwj, and shall have all privilogoa of peees, 
except sitting in the House of Lords, and voting on the tml 
a peer. 

Those are the principal of tho twenty-five articles of unioiii 
which are ratified and iwufirmed by statute G «t G Anne, c. 
8, in which statute there ai-e also two Acta of Parliament 
recited ; the one of Scotland, whereby the Church of Scotland,: 
and also the four uulversitics of that kingdom, are oeta' 
lished for ever, and all succeeding sovereigns are to take an 
oath inviolably to maintain the same ; the other of England 
whereby the Acts of Uniformity of 13 Eliz., and 13 Car. I 
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(except aa the some had been altered by Parliament at that 
time), ftud all other Acta then in force for the preaervatiou 
of tha Church of England, are declared perpetual ; and it ia 
stipulated, that every biubsequeut tiug and queen fihall take an 
ortth iuviolahly to luaiutaiu the eaine within Englaiid, Ii-eland, 
Widea, and tlio town of Berv.iek upon Tweed. And it ia 
euactedj that theeo two Acta " Rhall for ever be observed as 
fundamental and ewential conditions of the union." Upon 
these articlea aud Act. of Union, it ia to he observed, 1. That 
the two kingdoms ai-e so inseparably united, that nothing can 
ever disunite them ; except the mutual consent of both, or the 
sncceasfnl lesistance of either, upon apprehending an infriuge- 
ment of those points whioh, when they were aoparate and 
independent nations, it was mutually stipulated should bo 
*' fuudanieatal and eaaential conditions of the uuion." 2. That 
whatever elao may Ije deemed "fundamental and csacutial 
conditions," tho preservation of the two churches, of England 
and Scotland, iu the isamo state that they were in at the time 
of tho Union, and the maintenanoe of the Acta of Uniformity 
which establishod the liturgy, are expressly declared so to be. 
3. That therefore any alteration in the constitution of either of 
these ohurchea, or iu the liturgy of the Church of England 
(unless with the consent of the respective churchea, coUeotively 
or representatively given), would be an infringement of these 
" fundamental and eaaential conditions," and greatly endanger 
tho union. 4. That the municipal lawn of Seotliind are 
oidained to be still observed iu that patl; of the island, unless 
altered by Parliament ; and as the Parliwnent has not yet 
thought fit, except in a few partionlars, to alter them, they are 
to remain in full force as before the Union, except iu Ihoae 
aforesaid partleulara. 

Union of England and Ireland.— The legislative 
Union of Great Britain and IttAvvo^ -wMi ?2&>3Ar.*V *^ >s:^ 
George III. in hia speech at tUe oT^eiaiwi, cA ■^•KK\wis\vs'i^i 
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22, 1800. A bill (39 A 40 Geo. III. c. 47), embodying articl 
of union, was intKKiiicod by Pitt, and roc(?ived the royal 
July 3, 1801). The statiit* (40 Geo. III. c. 38) passed 
Iriiili Pnrliament June 13, 1800, and tho Union took effect 
Jan. 1, 1801. The purport of the eight articles ia as foUowa :• 

L Ireland and Great Britain to be united by the name 
the UuitcU Kingdom of Great Britain and Trelaud. 

II. The 8uocc8»-iou to the United Kingdom to be tho 
AS it stood before t-he Union. 

TIT. Tlie United Kingdom to be represented in one 
meat 

IT. Four lords spiritual of Ireland by rotation of sessioi 
and twenty-eight lords temporal of Irelajid, elect 
for life by the peers of Ireland, to ait in the House 
Lords. Ouc hundred commoners to sit and vote 
the House of Conunona on the part of Ireland. 
Iriah peer not elected for the House of Ivurda can' 
serve iu the ComtjiQuis, but not for an Irish uoi 
Btituency. No creation of an Irish peerage to 
place till three IriKh peerages be extinct, until th( 
nimiber is reduced to one hundred. 
V. The Churches of England and Ireland to be anited_ 
into one Protestant Episcopal Church, and the d< 
trine, worship, discipline, and government to lie th^ 
same as established in England. The prescrvntiou 
the united churcrh to he & fundamental part of 
Union. 

VI. The subjects of Great Britain and Ireland to have 

same rights and privileges in trade and navigat 
and also in troatiea with foreign powers. 

VII. The'lntcrest of the national debt of each country is 

be defrajed by each seimrately. 
VIZI. A]\ laws and courts of each kingdom are to remain aa 
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before tho Union, subject, howorer, to alteratioDs by 
the nnited Parliament. 
The Union of Eng:land and Wales. — The finwhing 
stroke to the iniiependence of Wales, which had been almost 
abolished by the conquest of that principality by Edward I., 
was given by the statute 37 Hen. VIII. li 26, which enacted:— 
I. That tlio Jutnituou of Wuica shall be fur ovur unitad to 
tho kingdom of England. 
II. That all Welshmyn bora tihaU have the same libsrtiea 
as other the kiu^s subjects. 
ILL That lands in Wales slwill be inheritable according to 

the Englixh t«nnr%K and rules of descent. 
IV. Tliat the laws of England, and none other, ahall be used 
ia WnlcB, beaidt's many otLer regulations of tho poUoo 
of this princijjality. 
And the statute 3-1- A US Hon. VIII. c. 26, confirms the 
above, addiug further reguiatiuus, and dividing Wales into 
twelve shires. After this act Walos still had courts within 
ttaetf, independent of the process of WeutmiiiHter Hall ; till tliQ 
statute 11 Ooo. IV. i 1 Will. IV. o. 70, uMitihed those courts, 
and rendorcd the administration of justice in the principality 
uniform with that of England. By 8 -t 9 Vict, c 11, tha 
manner of aaiugning slioriil's in Wales is rcgtdated by and assi- 
milated to that of England. The 26 & 27 VicL o. 82, empowcre 
the bishojia of Welsh dioceses to facilitate the making prorisioD 
for English sorvicos in ccrtnin paiiahes in Wales. 

"University Courts. — Tho Chancellor^a Conrts in the 
two UniverBities enjoy the BoIe jurisdiction, in exclusion of the 
Queen's Courts, over all actions and suits whatsoever, excepting 
where a right of freehold is concerned, and of tdl injuries and 
trespasses against the peace, mayhem aod felony exoepted, when 
a scholar or privileged person is one of t!ie parties. By the 
University charter they are at lilMarty to tiy and determine 
these suits, cither aooordiug to the common law of tho loud. 





or aooordin^ to tbeir omi local ountums, at their din 
The Judge of the Cbaucellars Cotu-t at Oxfonl is the V« 
ChanooUor, who is dcjuiiy or nKseBsor. From his EonteDce 
appeal lies to delegates appointed by tha Conjugation j thence 
to other delegates of the House of Coiivoaition ; and if they all 
three conciir in the stuuc aeuteuce-, it is final, at loout hy 
statutes of the University, according to the rule of the ci 
But if there be any di&ourdaiice or variatiun in 
iG three sentences, an appeal lies in the last resort to J\ 
delegates appointed by the Crown under the Creat Seal 
Chanoorj-. By 17 & 18 Vici o. 81, a. 45, the Court of 
Vice-Chancellur of Oxford ie now governed by the conuaon 
statute kw of the realmj and no longer by the rules of the 
civil law. As to Cambridge, the right of the Univei-sity, or 
any member thereof, to claim conuBance of any action or cri- 
minal pTciKeeding wherein any peraou who is not a member of 
tlie UnivGraity is a party, has cesisod and determined. 

Use8 and Trusts are akin to eaob other ; a xao being 
in law the profit of laudrt and tenements, upon a trust and 
confidence reposed in another, that ho to whose use tho trust iaj 
made, shall take tho profits thereof. All modem conTcyanflrfH 
are, directly or indirectly, founded on the doctrine of uses and 
truBta, which haa bcL'U deemed the most intricate part of our 
pruperty-law. Uses and trusts, being aets of couCdcnco repoi 
ore cognisable in equity, when coupled with the perfomiauca 
any act tending to the benefit of the pai*ty for whose chjojm' 
the use or tniat was created. Uses, as a term, aro applied 
lands of inheritance ; and the party to ichoae iite they are 
Toyod has the absolute possession. The person to whoso 
conveyance is made, is termed the ctstai que use. TJseB 
apply to land of iuheritanee : tho trost^ being a creatura 
equity, only attaches on the profits or pcreonalty. Usos ai 
trusts do not practically iutorfere with tho purchaser's pnsseaei 
i}f laud : they are only viaml 'w\i<ea estates are settled, or it] 
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rei^iiisitfl to Teat the property in third persons, Tfithout inter- 
fering with the temporary posaession, wliich may be Tested iu 
A. iu trust for B. for life, remainder to C. for life, remainder 
to D. and im heirs, and the like of trusts. Persons, also, whoso 
estates are in trust, can sell their oBtates independent of their 
trustees, though it is safer to obtain their concurrence, an they 
may have had notice of clainiB affecting the cestiti que trust 
property, and, of course, would be considered as tniateca for 
those claimnntB in equity. 

Tho reader is referred to the second volume of Blocketone's 
Commentaries, c. xx., and to Wharton's Law Leiioon, article 
Vuss, fur more information on this head. 

Usury. — The offence of taking a greater interest ttan £5 
per cent, 'per annum, which is punishable by a forfeiture td 
treble the cinney borrowed, ono half to the proseciitor, the 
other half to the Crown. Hy an old statute, the repurchase of 
goods (with kuowludge of their being the same) ut a lesser 
price, of the party originally soiling the same, subjects the 
party to the same penalty. It aeeme any transaction, whereby 
to secure by indirect means the repayment of a loan with more 
than lawfhl interest, is usurious, and therefore not good in Ian. 
And, ill some particular instances, tho actual advance of nicnep 
is not necessary to constitute usury, for goods may be delivered. 
Tho question of utsniy, or whether a contract is a colour and 
pretence for an usiu*ious loan, or is a fair and honest trans- 
action, nia»t, under all its circumstances, be determined by u 
juiy. Usurious bargains, or, rather, loans moralfjf usurious, are 
often protected by lending the money upon contingency, as 
annuities, or making the repayment to depend upon certaiu lives 
being in existence at a particular time; but these lost can be act 
asido upon tenns, if outrageously oppreBsive. By 13 Geo. III. 
c. fiS, the highest rate of legal interest to bo taken on any con- 
tract by any British subject in the East Indies is XI 2 per cent. 
The 17 & 18 Vict, a DO, repeals all existing laws against usury. 
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Vaccination.— T>r. Edward Jennar'a attention was first 
directed to tJiis subject a.ij. 1768, and he tried it on a boy with 
matter procured fi'om the baud of a dairymaid who Lad cod- 
traded cow-pox. May 14, 1796, The boy wM inoculated witU 
small-pox matt<U' by way of experiment, July 1, 1796, and no 
disease followed An act (3 & 4 Vict c. 29) to extend 
pnKtioe was {Hiasod July 23, 1840 ; and another (i & 5 Yi 
0. 24) provided for its gratuitous performniice to the poor, 
June 21, 1841. Au act to extend and enforce tho practice of 
Vaocdnatiou (IG it 17 Vict. c. IQO) waa pas-sed Aug. 20, 1853^ 
which has been amended by 21 Vict c. 2'^,aud 24 & 25 Vict. c. S^j^l 

Vagrants, or Vagatonds. — Thia oluas "f wunderer^^ 
is refeiTed to in the "Stiitute of Labourers" (23 Edw. III. c. 1), 
passed A.D. 134£^. NumorouB penal enactments were made to 
jHXjvoiit the increase of Tugi-ancy. By 1 & 2 Edw. TL c. 
(1347), any person who had ottered them work which th< 
refused was authorised to brand them on the hraast with a V, 
hold them in shwery for two years, feed thorn dnring that 
ou bread aud water^ and hire them out to othere. Inoperatii 
from ita severity, this Act was repealed m 1549. The prii 
council having issued circular letters to the shcrifTs of count 
to apprehend all "vagahonda and atiu-dy beggars, commonly" 
called Eg}-ptians,*' 13,000 were taken up in lotil). All previons 
laws on the subject were remodelled by 17 Geo. IL a 5 (1744), 
whitih distributed them into the three cltissos of — idle 
disorderly persons, rogues and vagabonds, and iucorrigibl 
rogues. The law is at preaeut regulated by 5 Ueo. IV. c. 
(1824), amended by 1 is 2 Vict o. 38 (July 27, 1838). 

Verdict. — Tho determination of a .jury doclai-cd to a judg^ 

The vertlict is either general or spocJaL If there be eevt 

issues, the verdict may be distributed, some issues being foi 

J^r ^Ae/iJjuntiff and others for the defendant A verdict must 

comprehend the wkole iHSvioft svfomVtX.'eJL Vi «. "v«^"vsi\Wiiiea]^J 

ticular cause. A special vewUct m\iaX %Va.Vft 'iui WA&-sj«s«tA.^H 
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the ti'ial, and not merely tba evidence given to prove those 
facta, otherwise it will be insufficient and the Court will avrard 
a trial de novo. 

Verdicts iu criniiual caaoa may bo either general ns guilty or 
not guilty ; or siiecitU, setting forth all the circumatances, trnd 
praying the judgment of the Courtj whether upon the facte 
stated, there exiats a crime in law. 

Verge. — The cnmpjiaa of the Queen's Court, which bonudB 
the jiu-isdictiuii of the Lord Steward of the Household: H 
iippearb to have been iibout twelve mike. 

Vestries iwe meetings in the ** vestry," which is a place or 
room adjoining to a churiih, where the vestments of the min- 
tfiter are kept. The minister, chiu-ch warden b, and chief men of 
a parish, do generally ooustitnte a restry, and they appoint a 
clerk, styled ft " vestry clerk," who draws np and entera their 
acts in a book of which ha gcuersilly hiis the custody. The 
<iSico of a veatrj clerk is not fixed, but temporary, and at will. 
Vestries for church matters are to be regularly called by the 
*' clim'ch wardens, with the consent of the minister : " for the 
Statute law bus not idtered tJie gouei-al authority under whicli, 
or the persona by whom, vestries are to be called. The persona 
who ai'e ordiniu-Uy entitled to bo admitted tu a vestry geiienilly 
lire, pfiriahioners paying BCot and lot, and all persona occupying 
land in the parish, although "foreignerB" or out-dwellers. And 
the rector, vicar, or cunite alao has a right to bo admitted into 
the vestry, and to vote, althuugU not aasessed to the chnrch- 
mtos, and the minister has a right to preside over the meeting 
whether rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, and, indeed, the 
ininistor is entitled to preside. The nnijurity of the vcstrj-meu 
present bind the absent parishioners in the matters which 
properly and legally are cMiguizatile by a vestry, which are the 
investigfitiun into, and rcstniinJug the exi>enditiire of the parish 
fiuuls, and tiie enlarging or alteration ut ttkS *:\vMx«iw«» -cit -io.'MiijSsah 
within the parish. The appomtm.Bn\. ol "maai ^'i' '^*- 
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officers rests ako with the vestry, and certainlj in all weighty 
matters the vestry has a superintending and controlling au- 
thority. A custom has obtained in large and populous parishes 
of yearly choosing a select number of the chief parishioners to 
represent and manage the concerns of the parish for that year. 
They are called a select vestry. 

"Vice Admiralty Courts. — Tribunals established in 
Her Majesty's possessions beyond the seas, with jurisdiction 
over maritime causes including those relating to prize. Their 
jurisdiction is amended and clearly set forth by the " Vice 
Admiralty Courts Act," 26 Vict. c. 24. 

Vice Chanxberlain. — A great officer, next under the 
Lord Chamberlain, who, in his absence, has the control of all 
officers appertaining to that part of the royal household which 
is called the chamber above stairs. 

Vice-chancellors in Equity. — There are three : 
the Vice-Chancellor of England and two juniors. Each of these 
sits separately from the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices, to 
whom an appeal lies from their decisions. 

Viscount ( Vice Comes), was anciently an officer under an 
earl, to whom, during his attendance at Court, he acted as 
deputy to look after the affairs of the county. But the name 
was afterwards made use of as au arbitraiy title of honour, 
without any shadow of office pertaining to it, by Henry VI. A 
viscount is created by patent as an earl is ; his title is Right 
Honourable, and he ranks between an earl and a baron. 

Volunteer Act.— An Act passed in 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. 
0. 65), which repealed the statutes on the subjects previously in 
force. It is divided into seven parts : — 1. The organisation of 
the volunteer force. 2. Actual miUtary service. 3. Discipline. 
4. Rides and property of corps. 5. Acquisition of land for 
ranges. 6. Exemptions ; and 7, Miscellaneous provisions. 
Jiojral Naval Volunteers, see 2,^ h I'h N"\tt. ti, 4tQ ■, md 24 & 25 
Vict. c. 129. 
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Vulvar Errors. — Erroueoua uotious. The following 
arc a few of the most prominent, in i-efcreuoe to legal 
matters : — 

1. Tliat a fuueral prooesBion passing over private grounds 
creates a public right of way. 

2. That it is hiwful to arrest and detain a dead body. 

3. That £t-st cousJiia nmy iiitermarry, and that sccoud couains 
may not : whereas they may both marry with each other. 

4. Thftt a butchiir ur siirgooii ea.iiaot be aworn aa a jurj'man 
on a coroner's inquisition. 

d. That all persons, born at sea, claim a ri^ht of settlement 
in Stepney parish. 

6. That a lease for more than ninety-nine years conatituteB a 
freehold. 

7. That a husband is puniBhahlo for his wife's criminal acts. 

8. That to disinherit a child the sum of one shilling ahoLild 
be bequeathed 

9. That it i& penal to opan a coal mine, or to kill a crov 
within five miles of London. 

10. That the suverL'igu aigua the death warrant for the exft- 
cation of a crimhiiU. 

11. That n woman by marrying aman under the gallowa will 
save liim from eiecntlon. 

12. That it co8ts only Is. l^d. to be hanged. 

13. That old statutes have prohibited the planting of vine- 
yards ; or the use of Kawin^ mills, &c., <fec 

Wales, "Caion of. >Sc# Uniok of. 

War Office. — The jiretient organisation of the "War Office 
dates only from 1854-5, when the esteuaive Ordnance depart- 
ments, the Coinriiisiiariat, and the Secretary at War were abo- 
lished, and the duties transfeired to the Secretary of State for 
War. By this conaolidation of offices an estjiblishment was 
formed haviu;^ the administcuti'ju yt B.W Ni-M visaXV«.T*v wcA- '■?'»»> 
engine supervision of tbe army ii.t\wuiti ^adi *!cit';^- "Cw^^^k*^' 
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tary of State (br War is assiatod in the discharge of hts official 
dutiea by two Under-Secretaries of St-atu ftud a lai^e staiT 
military and civil oftioials. Huum, 10 to +. rali-mall. 

"Wagers. — It is well estJibliBhed at commou law that 
•wager is a legal wmtract, which tliu ci^urts are bouud toonforoe,' 
oltliougk it l)c iu re«pcct of n matter which is trifltu^, or in 
vLich the parties have no interest ; but if it he on a fiubject 
which is illegid, or whieh offeuds nftniufit piiHio policy, it is vuid. 
And wagers which tend to affect the feelings and interests of 
iliird parties, or lead to indecent oxposures aud cxamiuationsi or 
arc, m any manner, contra banos morcs^ are void. Bat by 8 Jc 
Vict, a 100, wagers are oouBidcred void. 

Ward. — The relation of giioi'dian and ward is very aimUi 
to that of parent and child. When the care of infants is VM 
in the Chancellor, he will compel, or ratlier asist^, a guardian i 
compelliug a ward to obey the reaaouable deairea of a guardiiv 
in relation to education aud advancement in life. A gtmnli 
can have a writ of habeas <ytrpu« to recover poaaesaion of 
ward, if detained withont tho ward's consent, or he may proceed, 
by petition to the Chancellor, to regain the custody of the 
iufunt. To abduct a ward from the custody of his ^ardiaii 
a misdemeauor. With regard to female wai-da, if they be plac 
under the control of the Court of Chancery, and almost any pro- 
perty will give the Court jurisdiction, a very jealous power 
exerciseil, it being dtjonied a eontempt of that Court to m 
one of its wanJs without consent, wittingly or unwittingl 
Where a marriage is contemplated between a gentleman and 
ward of Court, pi-opoenla are Iwd (hy leave previously obtained 
of tlie Court) before a Commiiyuoner iu Chancery, who repo 
upon the fitness of the mamage, and a settlement is prepa: 
accordingly ; or, iu conaideration of the intended buehaud ra 
iug a settlotnent, the waixl'a property may bu paid over to them 
both on marriage, or otherwise. Guardians mittconduoting tlipny 
selves may he removed. 
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Wardmote. — A court lield iu every ward in Loadon. The 
■B-finimote inqiLest haa power to inquire into the state of the 
efticioiicy of t]ie police ; to provide against fire ; tu put dowu 
gauiiiifr- houses ; to punish bej^-are and vagrants ; to see that 
tho wciglits and menaures are lawful, itc. 

Wards and Liveries, Court of. — A court erected 
bj 32 lieu. VIII. c. 4^3, imil jiLcIished by 12 Car. IT. c 24. 

Warrants of Attorney and Cognovits.— These 
ara writiut^'n, the efl'ect of which is to enable another i>Arty to 
obtuin a judgniout in a civil action against the person gubscrib- 
ing them, A warrant of attorney is an authority under seal to 
certain attoraeyn, or, indeed, auy attt>rm3y, to appeiirfor the jjarty 
Bubscribing tlie buoio, iu a named court, in an action of debt for 
a Rjiecific sum, which is of aufticient amount to cover a principal 
sum, iutercst, and all expenses, as due upon an account stated 
or for money borrowed ; aud, thereupon, to coufeas judgment, 
or otliermse to suifer a j udguient in :my manner to pass against 
the party, in order that execution fur the said fiuui and all other 
expenses may isaue againat hiiu. This ia often used as a bccu- 
rity where no action is pending, and a most conclustvo one it is, 
for it gives the holder of it (who must be the person named 
thereiu, at whoso suit the proceedings are to take place, or his 
executors or aasigns) abaulut*; authority to levy an execution 
upon the dcfcnduut, or to take his pei-aon, Judgnteiita may be 
entered up upon tht^ instrument at any time within twenty 
years, if the Hubacribing party be alive ; but, after ten yeare 
old, the courts require that notice may be given the party, so 
that he may be able to nhuw caui^e nguiuBt its being put in foroe. 

"Where a female marries after having given a witmint of 
attuniey, judgment nmy be entered up agaiimt her aud her hus- 
band, rereons in custody (not taken in execution), who execute 
this security as a cousuleration for their being liberated, must have 
the presence of an attorney, who is bound to explain the wiiturc 
of this aocui'ity ; if this reciuisite is nut eomvlied wLtK^ Oia*. 
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inBtrument can be set aside. B j 1 & 2 Vict, a 110, it is enacted 
that from and after the Ist of October, 1838, no wariunt of 
attorney to confess judgment in any personal action or cognovit 
actiomm, given by any person, shall be of any force, unless there 
shall be present some attorney of one of the superior courts 
on behalf of such person, expressly named by him and attend- 
ing at his request, to inform him of the nature and effect of such 
warrant or cognovit before the same is executed, which attorney 
shall subscribe his name as a witness to the due execution 
thereof, and thereby declare himself to bo attorney for the per- 
son executing the same, and state that he subscribe as such 
attorney. 

Warrants of attorney and cognovits are legal instruments, of 
which the courts will take notice, upon a summary application 
by motion in term time, if they are wrongfully or wickedly 
used, or if the consideration was illegal or grossly usurious ; but 
this summary jurisdiction applies chiefly to warrants of attor- 
ney, which are given usually independent of any action, whereas 
cognovits are a proceeding in an action ; yet, if an action is com- 
menced for the sole purpose of a cognovit being ^ven in order 
to enforce an illegal consideration or usurious demand, the same 
reason will apply, and the court interfere accordingly. 

Warranty. — The seller of goods is not liable to the pur- 
chaser, if the purchaser be disturbed by adverse claimants, or 
the quality is deficient, except there is an express warranty or 
promise of indemnity, or there has been fraud or wUful misre- 
presentation, or, what is the same thing, concealment. 

The buyer paying a liberal price for the articles does not 
imply a warranty. This contract should be expressed ; and 
where the magnitude of the transaction would ordinarily induce 
the caution, it should be reduced into writing. 

A warranty must ordinarily be special, and not, generally, as 
to the goodness of the thing sold ; it should be made at or 
before the actual sale, and not aftec it. 
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It ia not necessary to return the gooda previously to an ixction 
Iioing oomnieueod for daniages; for the buyor may Tccover the 
difforanoo between the sum he gave and that produced by a 
rc-aale, or tha ilifferenco bctwoea the real value (if ho keep 
them) and the sum he paid. It is safer, however, to offer to 
return the goodB ; and in caeea whero tlie terms of the warranty 
are to "take back the goods, and return the money," Huch oHer 
to return must ba made before action bronghtj nnd within a rea- 
sonable timu after a discovery of the miarepresentatioa. If 
the seller refiwe to take baok tliG goode, tliey remain at hia own 
risk, and the buyer, uotwitlistaudiug, may proceed to recover 
th(3 whole sum. 

"Ways. — There are four kinds of way : — 1, a footway ; 2, a 
horseway, xvhiKh inclndes a footwfjy; 3, a carriage way, which 
includes both horseway and footway ; i, a driftway. Although 
a carriageway comprehends a hoi"8owfly, yet it does not ueces- 
sarilj- include a driftway ; it is said, however, that evidence of a 
carrift^^eway is strong presumptive evidence of the gi'ant of a 
driftway. A right of way may he either pnblic or private ; 
wiys common to all the queen's subjects are called highways. A 
way leadiug to a laarkut town, and common for all travellers, 
and comtnnuicating with imy great road, is ft highway ; hut if it 
lead only to a churchy oi' to a hou80, or TillagSj or to the fields* 
it is a private way ; whether it be a pnblic or private way, it 
is fl matter of fact, and depends much on common reputation. 
The public may have a right to a high road as a common 
etraotj altiiough there be no thoroughfare. 

It may be taken as a general rule, that where the public 
haya for twenty years, or private parties for thii-ty yeiirs ur 
more, need the way without interruption, in the case of the 
pnblic, a dedication, and to the private party or class of imli- 
vidmils, ft licence or permission, will be prL-aumed, and after 
sixty ycm-a' uninterrupted enjoyment or use by both, nothing 
oau avail m favour of the owucr of the laud. 
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Ways and Means, Committee of. — Thia com- 
mittee, which 18 always ouo of the whole HiiiuH;, imjuires into 
thti fuudtt bj which the cxpeiiilittirc uf tbo uatiuu iu to be 
austatned. Loans, duties, t&xee, tolls, And ovcry kiod of means 
for raising revenue ara Bobmitted to a committee of Ways and 
Means. The pn){)uiutii>ua of Guvorniueiit ou tlicao subjects are 
reduced to the form of reBoiutioufi, and such aa arc agreed to 
reported to tJie Uoubo. Those wliich may bo there adopted 
are embodied into bills, and in duo coni-sc become law. The 
Lords may reject hut cimnot motlil'y, nor can they insert pecu' 
niary penalties in any bill whatever. 

V/ eights. — A ualional stautlard of weight was first 
blifihed iu Kugland a.d. 1197, and a uuifurmity of wei{ 
throughout the kingdom was ordered by 9 Hen. III. c 
(122.')). By .">! Him. III. st. 1, c. 3 (1266), an English peuu, 
weighing thirty-two wheat corns from the midst of the ear, 
made the stamlanl weight. The weight of the pound wi 
regulated by 31 Edw. I. c. 1 (1303), and a uniform ve^l 
throughout the realm wua ordered by 27 Edw. III. at. 2, a 1 
(1353). By 8 Heu. VL c. 5 (1423), every city was ordered 
have a oommon balance and weights, for the free me of 
inhabitants. Ktandard weights of brass were oi'dered to 
made and sent to every city and borongh by 7 Ueo. VII. c, 
(1400), which was extended and confirmed by H Hen. VII. c. 
(1494). Avoirdupois weight is first mentioned by 24 Hen. V 
c. 3 (1532), where it is ordered to be used in the sale 
butohera' meat. Uniformity of weights uud measures 
agftitt enjoined by 16 Charles I. c. 10 (1G48). The House 
Oommous apjjaintod committees iu 1758, 17o[), and 1790, 
examine the best means of securing an accurate (rtandard 
weights and measures. By 35 Geo 111. c. 102 (June 22, 179 
the justices at quarter seBsians were empowered to appoint 
oxaminera of weights a\iA 6<Mx\cft, MviV \& \y>\\ ^■a.'ftvMi 
appaiutsd another cotamiltee to cunsi^^'it W^ ojxwMvsm. vR. 
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dord. Tho prince regent imtitvited a coramiaaioti for the vume 
purpose in 1811t, which presented reports in 1810, 1830, and 
1821, and procured tlie Act 5 Gua IV. t 74 (June 17, 1**24)» 
for estftbliiihiug uoiformity of weights and mensureit. This was 
amended by 4 it 5 Will IV. c. 49 (Aug. 13, 1834), and both 
Acts were repealed by 5 & 6 Will. IV. o. 63 (Sept. 9, 1830). 
Troy weight is ordered to be used iu aales of bullion and 
precious stonra by 16 k 17 Vict. o. 29 (June 14, 1853). 
Further provisions for legalizing mad preserving tHo standanl 
were made by 18 A 1*J Vict. c. 7:!, 22 & 23 Vict, c 5G, 23 i 24 
Vict, c 146, and 24 & 25 Viot oc 75 and 79. 

Will. — The legiil declaration of a mim'a intoutiousj ivhich 
he wills to be perfurmed after his death. The law with respeet 
to wills is now regulated by 7 Will IV. and 1 Vict. o. 26, 
uoranictuly called the Wills Act. 

Tlie/Mf section enacts, tliat the word "wiE" shall extend to a. testa* 
n]L>ut, and to « codi<:iL, nml to nay othiT tuBtnmcntnry diBposition, uBil 
also dbliiiea tlie uieuiiiug ol tJii! words "realtstatti" luid "perhoiial estate " 
a» u^kI in the Aui. 

'I'la- tirond actrtion iM;peals vnriuua previiiiis Aota reliiting tti wills. 

Tli« tinrd section enacts rliat it sliall lie lawful for eT&ry persoii to 
biMjiniitlt, or Jisjii>3!; Ill' real tstaLt-, ami all jwraoHal estate wlik-h lie iihftU 
be entitled to at tlw time of (jis death, and iha power given bIibU extend 
to all ri'.ui (jsluli]! ijf tliie Uiitui'u of tiualuninry rredmld or tenaut-riylit, or 
customary or copyhold; alao all etttntes ^ar autre vk, all contiiigcut 
iiib'ii/sis, iLud all rij^lita ^r entry and property acquired even tubstgumtly 
to thu t'xecuiion of hia will. 

Thc/ywrWit wctiyn provides Ptir tho pflynaent of the stamp duCks, fines 
and ft'es. 

Theji/Ch soction enacts, that when any tpqI chtale of the niiCure of cus- 
tomary Irwi'liold fir tenaiit-iiglit, or .customary or copyhold, slmll be dis- 
poswl of by will, so much of the will m »liiill i^uutain STith dispositton 
Hhall be etittrfd on Lho L-uurl-rollsof the manor or reputyd luaiKjr u( wUdi 
it IN holilen ; and the lutJ shall he entitled to tlio samB fine, lieriot, does, 
duties and scrviws fmni th<i derisee as would have b«fn duo truui the 
ciuitomaiy heir, in case ol the deac^iit ol the same real estate. 

Th« sirth fiL'cllon enacts. Hint if no dispoaitiou by will be made of any 
estate ;»«;■ aulrc vie of a freehold iinture, thu same simll bo oIiurf?«.ble in 
the hands of tlio Iwti-, if it come to hitt\ b^ xwkWiU'A %\R^^B^ ^www^fssiK^ , 
as aAsels by descent, as in the Cttso ol l^wWU Vva\ \a Vt-^W^*^ 'J^."^, 
ttie case of tiicro being no aptaal o>iatt'e»AVc. <j1 wxi ft^w^* 'X^"' 
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■whether freehold or customary freehold, tenant-right, cuatomary or copy- 
hold, or of any other tenure, and whether a corporeal or incorporeal here- 
ditament, it shall go to the executor or administrator of the party that 
had the estate thereof by virtue of the grant, and if it come to the 
executor or administrator either by reason of s special occupancy, or by 
Tirtue of this Act, it shall be assets in his hands, and shall be applied and 
distributed in the same manner as the personal estate of the testator or 
intestate. 

The seventh section enacts, that no will made by any person tinder the 
age of twenty-one years shall be valid. At common law, idiots, lunatics, 
(except during lucid intervals), persons imbecile from disease, old age, 
or dmnkenness, are incapable of making a will. One who is bom deaf 
and dumb is presumed by the law to be an idiot ; but such presamption 
may be rebutted ; and if it can be proved that he understands the nature 
of the act, and desires to make a will, he may declare his will by signs 
and tokens. In the case of a blind testator, it is necessary to prove his 
knowledge and approval of the contents of the will he has executed. 
Wills made under mistake, or obtained by frand, or by undue influeace, 
are inoperative. Traitors and felons are incapable of making testaments 
from the time of their conviction, except as to trust property. A felo de 
se cannot make a will of personalty, although he may devise lands. Out- 
laws are incapable of making wills of personalty so long as the outlawry 
continues ; but he who is outlawed in a personal action may devise hia 
lands. An alien friend may make a will of personalty, but not of realty. 
An alien enemy, unless he has obtained the Sovereign's license to reside in 
this country, is incapable of making any will. 

By section eight no will made by any raanied woman shall be valid, 
except such a will as might have been made by a married woman before 
the passing of this Act. 

A married woman, as a general rule, is incapable of devising lands and 
of making a testament of personalty without her husband's consent. The 
husband may, however, by waiving his right to be his wife's administrator, 
empower her to make a will of personalty, but he may revoke his assent 
at any time before probate, and it is therefore necessary to prove hia 
assent when probate is prayed. His assent only gives validity to the wife's 
will if he survives her. 

To this general rule there are some exceptions. A married woman may, 
by special custom, devise her copyholds. She may also make a will in 
pursuance of an ante-nuptial agi'eement, or of a post-nuptial agreement 
for consideration, or by virtue of a power ; aud she may dispose of per- 
sonalty actually given aud settled, or agi'eed to be given and settled to 
her separate use, whether it be in possession or in reversion, and this rule 
extends to savings out of her personal property. In these cases probate 
can be obtained without the husband's assent, limited to the property of 
which the testatrix had power to dispose. 
A wife who has obtained a pioteciVoTi oxitt fo'c h«r property, on the 
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ground of her hnsbaqd's desertion, or who has heen judicially separated 
from her husband, may dispose of her property in all respects as if she 
were a. feme sole, 

A marned woman, who is an executrix, may make a will for the mere 
purpose of devolving her representative character ou another, even without 
her husband's assent. The Act will probably not be held to dispense with 
the surrender to the use of the will of a married woman, as to lauds which 
she may devise by special custom, inasmuch as a surrender implied an 
^aminatinn of the married woman by the steward, touching her free will 
and intention. If the husband have abjured the realm, or been banished, 
the wife's disability ceases both as to real and personal estate. 

'iYifi fourteenth section enacts, that if any person, who shall attest the 
execution of a will, shall, at the time of the execution, or at any time 
afterwards, be incompetent to be admitted a witness to prove the execution 
thereof, such will shall not on that account be invalid. 

The ffteenth section enacts, that if any person shall attest the execution 
of any will, to whom or to whose wife or husband any beneficial devise, 
legacy, estate, interest, gift, or appointment, of or affecting any real or 
personal estate {other than and except charges and directions for the 
payment of any debt or debts) shall be thereby given or made, such 
devise, Ac., shall, so far only as concerns such person attesting the execu- 
tion of such will, or the wife or husband of such person, or any person 
claiming under such person or wife or husband, be utterly null and void, 
and such person, so attesting, shall be admitted as a witness to prove the 
execution of such will, or to prove the validity or invalidity thereof, not- 
withstanding such devise, 4;c. 

The sixteenth section enacts, that in case by any will any re 1 or per- 
sonal estate shall be charged with any debt or debts, and any creditor, or 
the wife or husband of any creditor whose debt is so charged, fliall attest 
the execution of such will, such creditor shall be admitted a witness to 
prove the execution of such will, or to prove the validity or invalidity 
thereof. 

The seventeenth section enacts, that no person shall, on account of his 
being an executor of a will, be incompetent to be admitted a witness to 
prove the execution of such will, or a witness to prove the validity or 
invalidity thereof. 

The niiiih section enacts, "that no will shall be valid unless it shall be 
in writing and executed iu manner hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to say) 
it shall be signed at the foot or end thereof by the testator or by some 
other person in his presence and by his direction, and such signature shall 
be made or acknowledged by the testator in the presence of two or more 
witnesses present at the same time, and such witnesses shall attest and 
shall subscribe the will in the presence of the testator ; but no form of 
attestation shall be necessary." Some doubts having arisen as to the 
meaning of the words "foot or end thereof" in this sect, the 15 Vict. 
c. 2J, was passed which enacts, "that every will shall, eo fe.^ -ssi^i *a. 
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nRonlB the ]>ositioa oT tbo sif^OAtnra o\ t)ic tr^tBtor or of tlio 
«igiifiiri fur liiiu AA ufoK^itid, be deemed tc bii valid witliin the uid 
inout ■« cxjilnilicd by litis Act, if tlia Mtgiiaturtf nIuiII he no jilao^d at 
aner, ir followiii!!;, or un<li>r, or b«g:i(le, or opjxisita to the «Dd of the wiQ^ 
tli&t it Kliall Iw! H|ipa!«tit oil the fare of tli(< will tlint the teHtstoi' iutcndtid 
to givv cU'ct't by suth tiia signature to the whlia;; signed jui hi» will, nud 
tbnt no Mif.h vill abftll ht: nlfcctvd l>y tlin (;iruuin»itm)i:« thftt the signatarA 
shull uut fuLlow rir lie iinmeilialtdy afti:T the fout »r oiid of the will, or 
the drctlOLstaaca tliiit a bJank tipace shall iiitarvece hetween the coucl 
word of t]K' will iiLd the aignatiLre. or by tlie ttircuiiiBtance that the 
tare Uull hn liliw.eii aiuon^; th« vronk of tliii ti--»ti]iiuiiium i^laune, or of t1 
dauae of att^^^sUitiuu, ur uhdl fdlluw ar bv after cr under tho clauxe ul 
attcst«tioii, either with ur witliuut it blank spurn intun'tuing, or shidl 
fnllAV or ba after or under nr IwNJiIn thtt nann^s or uiid of the tiumes uf tlio 
«iibw:ribiiig witoeases, or by the circuiniftauce tJittt the isi^iature ahnll bo 
on a KJile iir pige or nthi^r piiriinii xf tJto pujii^r or jHipcr^ uLiiitAiuiiig tha 
will whereoB w> ckusi.' or purat;ru[di or di^jjusLu^ part of the will aholl Im 
irrltteu aliove the aignatiirf-, or by the virLiumetnncu tiiat ihi'jv kIuJI 
apiKiur to be sulhcieut apace u& or at the bottom of th« preceding aide or 
juige <ir other purlitm of the siima [lajicr or wliu'h tho will t* wrttt«)i to 
contain the signature ; and the euunteration of the above ciivainstaneea 
eball not restrict llto generality of the almvei ^naittnienl, but no ugiintura 
under tlie said Act or tliis Act wliatl be Q|jiimtlve to fjivt- I'tfact to aiiy 
disposition or <lirecficn which is uinieraiath or wSilcli foUow3 it, Hor shall 
it fiivo fiFoct to any dis^iaiiltiau or diroctioji iusortidd sSieT the sigttatura 
»hiill be niuJc." 

Th* (UveiUh section excepts from Iho rule that all villa moat b« 
writiug, wills of pinKiud i-jstatc made by soldiers in iictinil military servi 
or stiaiuou at sbb. This excoptiou iucludea milildry and naval officers 
I'll rauku, 
"With regard to tho revocation of wills, it is enacted by the iigMtf. 
ion " that overy will made by a man or woman almll lie rtvokod by 
or her marriago, psatpt « will maJo in exercise of a power of ap|)oiat- 
inoat, when the real or personal estate ihuirby a[ip(iinti!(l would not, in 
default of euch ii)ipoiiitnient, \i&i* to hiai or her heir, custouiai-y licir, 
executor, or administrator, or tho pt-Tsoii t-ntitled as his or her next of 
kin under the Statute of Distributions ;" by ibis lUw.t/.i'Afh aei'tion, "that 
no will shall bi) revoked by «ny praMimption of an inteutiou on tho ground 
of an alteration in circnrastanccs;"' hy i\\e twentutk 6v.c\au», "tliatnowill 
or cfidiiiil or any pai-t therpof, sliiill lie revoked otherwise than as afor«.-sitid, 
or hy another will or codidl executed in mauntir hcrciubofore requlriwl, or 
by loma writing di'i^lai-ing nn intention to revoke the same, and executed in 
the manner in which a will 18 herciubefore reciuircil Ui !« exw-nted, or by 
tho burning, tfariny, orotherwlae dftstroyiuj^ theaamcby the Ustator, or by 
ftome portion in hia presence and by his threftiou, with the intention of r«- 
rvkiug thu some ;" and by "Cat iiatviif-lhird vtsMnya^ ' ' Chat no couvcyaoiic o^ 
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I'tlu-r act mado or flonflsiibaeqnently tothHOxecHtion nf n nillof orrelutin)^ 
to any tvai or pprsoiial cs.tato therein cnmpris&l, except an net by whifth ftnc-h 
will sliall be reTuktiil aa afonMtnid, shnll jirereiit llirj upomtiuii of lUt will 
witli r«iipM:t to wich tstate or interest in *»ch nwil orpereoiin,! estate u tha 
tcstjilor sball have pnwpr to iiin|ias(' of by will «t llw tiiiio of lii>.d«aOi." ' 

The IvxiUfj-^rai scctiou rolatfta to oblitftratifpiis, inMrlinedtiona, and 
Whep aIUTatJQn» in wJUa, iind ciuirts, "t!iat ik« itblitenitimi, interliiiea- 
liQii, or olJior altcmtion made in any will a(UT tlis oxeeution tliereof shuJI 
be vali.l or have any nffeut exi'^ojit .10 far bs tlie ivnnU m elFufit of tho m'lU 
befon; »«c.'h alteration shall not hn «iiiwrciit, uiilf.s.s «iil-1i lUtwution alml] 
bo executed in lik*i manner a» horclatk'forc is re*iiiircd for tlio cx«cnlioii oi 
tiie will, Iiut tlie will irith snob •lUtmtioti hs part tlL-rwuf slinll U dn-inud 
t« be ^lulyeseoiit'wi if the Bipntnni of the tealatur and tlj« subat'riptioii 
of the witiiL-sBea lo madti in the nmrgiii or 011 some otlitT finrt. «if tlit^ will 
«p[H»Bite uT near to mu-h altemtion, w at the foot or end of or opposite to 
a nMinaranilitm refimDs to aiich altcnitioii, and wriltuu ut lli« end or 
aome other part of Um will." 

The thirUnUh Btction enaetd, "that every will cx?riit«d 111 mnnner 
lierL-inliefore r(i*|ulr«l fJmll bo valid without anyotbcr piibliiNitiou thereof." 

With ri'pinl to the rcvivftl of n revoVwl will, t\\>; tM-rulft m^oii-d neition 
«iiiai;tji, Uittt no will, or cijiliiTil, or any part tborcof. whicli sluill ba in any 
niaiujcr revi.k.J Glmtl W revived othei-wine th.ai> hy the rc-execatioii 
then.«of, or liy a codicil exeoiit«(l in m&iiiier byrciiil-eforo reiiuiroJ, and 
Blirtwing an intt^ntion to rtvivu tho same ; and whoii iiny will ur wilirVl 
whii;h slmll be purtly revoked, and afterwai^is wholly revtikfd, shall be 
nivivod, iyoh i«viviil shalf nut extend to ko iiiiKrli tIiei-iH>f an tJiull bnva 
beun rovoki-d K'fore the revw-iation of the whole tlierco^ unless au inton- 
tioii to the coiitnviy shall Ijo shown." 

A» to the UIIll^ frutn which a will flpeaka, thn tiiKnly-ftntrth section 
enacts, "that every will ahalt Iw conhtniad, witli referon«o to tlie real 
estate and jieraoniil eslnw oumpriNcd In it, to apeak and tiikc offcet us if it 
had been (.xecmred immediately heforo th« dftalh of the taaUtor, uulcxa a 
contrary intimtion shall appear by tho wilL" 

An to tha coniitriiatiaii uf n. gone-nd diwiaa oflnndft, the txetntg-sixiJi 
section eiinrU, "that a devisa of the land ol" the testator, or of the land 
of the tpjttAtor in any plwo, or in the occupation of any pcraoti mentioned 
■u hJH will, or otberwimi de»ci-ibi^ lu a g'tn^ml inanniir, and any other 
ijtnenil ilevi™ which would dtscribo a ciutomury, copyhold, or leasehold 
estat-e if tbo testator had no frci-hnld etitAt« whinh i^onld he desfribed by 
it, shall Im construed to incltidc the cnstomnry copyhiild and Icasi-huld 
MtAtos of tho testator, or his cuntoiniinr copyhold and laasohold estates, 
or any of tlu^m, to whinh siicli description shali extend, as the rnHu may 
ba, iw Well as frccthold estates, nnletis a contrary intention shall appcu- t^* 
titowill." 

As to the expressions neressary to ex<^(^te a general jwwer, the ttccrtty- 
Hvoith aectiuu aiiaotit, that a devise or bequ&it iu gaueral terms, of i-iial oe 
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persocal property, Bhall he construed to include any property, comhig 
witliin the description, wMch the testator may have power to appoint in 
any manner he may think proper, uuless a contrary intention shall appear. 

The ticeiUy-ninth section enacts, "that in any devise or bequest of real 
i)r personal estate, the words "die without issue," or "die without 
leaving issue," or "have no issue," or any other words which may import 
either a want or failure of issue of any person in his lifetime or at the 
time of his death, or an indefinite failure of his issue, shall be construed 
to mean a want or failure of issue in the lifetime or at the time of the 
death of such person, and not an indefinite failure of his issne, unless a 
contrary intention shall appear by the will, by reason of such person 
having a prior estate-tail, or of a preceding gift, being, without any 
implication arising from such words, a limitation of an estate-tail to sueh 
person, or issue, or otherwise ; provided, that this Act shall not extend 
to coses where such words as aforesaid import if no issue described in a 
preceding gift shall be bom, or if there shall be no issue who shall live to 
attain the age, or otherwise answer the description required for obtaining 
a vested estate, by a preceding gift to such issue. " 

As to the estate of trustees under a general devise the thirtieth section 
enacts, that " where any real estate {other than or not being a presentation 
to a church) shall be devised to any trustee or executor, such devise shall 
be construed to pass the fee-simple or other the whole estate or interest 
which the testator had power to dispose of by will in such real estate, 
unless a definite term of years, absolute or determinable, or an estate of 
freehold, shall thereby be given to him expressly or by implication." 

The thirty-first section enacts, that "where any real estate shall be 
devised to a trustee, without any express limitation of the estate to be 
taken by such trustee, and the beneficial interest in such real estate, or in 
the surplus rents and profits thereof, shall not be given to any person for 
life, or such beneficial interest shall be given to any person for life, but 
the purposes of the trust may continue beyond the life of such person, 
such devise shall be construed to vest in such trustee the fee-simple, or 
other the whole legal estate which the testator had power to dispose of 
by will in such real estate, and not an estate determinable when the 
purposes of the trust shall be satisfied," 

The thirty-fourth section enacts, "that this Act shall not extend to any 
will made be/ore 1st January, 1838, and that every will re-executed or 
republished, or revived by any codicil, shall for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to have been made at the time at which the same shall be so 
re-executed, republished, or revived ; and that this Act shall not extend 
to any estate pur autre vie of any person who shall die before 1st January, 
1838." 

The thirty-fifth section enacts, that this Act sliall not extend to Scot- 
land.' 

* Wiarton's " Law Lejticon," article " Will coudeused." 
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Witness. — One who gives cvideuce in, a oause ; and, being 
an indifi'erent pa]*ty, is sworn to "spcolt tho truth, the wholo 
truth, rtud nothing but the truth." The process for compelling 
the attendance of witnesses before coarte of law, cxiuiiiners iu 
chancery, or the exi:hequer, or tiie criniiual courts, is a writ uf 
etihixtJM, comnjandlug the wituesa thatj unda' a penalti/, he 
lippear and tet^tity in a certain canee, naming it, ou the piirt of 
the plaintiff or dofeudant. RefusaJ, or neglect, after a sufficieut 
aiiin tenderud fur expenses, subjticts tbe party to an attachment 
for contempt, or XiOO penalty, and damages to the jiarty 
grieved. Witueeaca are entitled to their expensea going, 
staying, anil rctuniiiig ; iiud if those ure not toudeix'd with the 
eubpoBTia, they may refiiBe tx) give evidence ; but iu niwl near 
London, it is act usual to give witnesses more than Is. with the 
fiubpceua. Medi(;al men and attoniies, and those whose time is 
part or means of their subeistence, are also eotiilod to daily 
remuneration and refresbtaents while attending tbe court. In 
criminal casoti, attachment is the only means of ])iirii(*hing a 
witncRs who refuses to attend ; indeed, attachment in civil cases 
is the more etbcacioua process, as an actitju for damages is 
attended with couaidcrablo difficulties. Tbe witness bfiug iu 
court, is swoni aceordiug to tho forms prescrilied by his religioue 
pereiiaaiou ; the ChrtKtian ou the New Testament, tho Jew on 
the Pentateuch, the Mahomeduu on the Koran, the Hindoo by a 
cup of water, and other heathens in such a manner as will, in 
their minda, create a moral obligation to tell the ti'uth ; but 
those who have no idea of a God or a future state, are excluded 
from giving testimony. Perayns convicted of infamous orimee, 
perjury, barratry, bribing a witness, subornation of perjury, and 
persons convicted of treason or felony, are incompotout to give 
eridence. 

Woods, Porests, and Land Revenues, Office 
of. — The Commias Loners uf Woods and Koreats, aciing under 
the general authority of the Treaaiuyj have the entire manage- 
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meat of the royal forestB and woodlands, and the manors 
and lands of the Crown in Great Britain and Ireland. All sales, 
purchasea, and exchanges of Crown or public property, are 
made through this department, subject to the sanction of the 
Treasury. The present Commission dates from 1810, when the 
Surveyor-General of the King's Woods, Forests, Parks, &c., 
were amalgamated with the Surveyor-General of the Land 
Revenues of the Crown. In 1816 the duties of the Receivers 
of the Crown Rents were transferred to the New Commission. 
In 1831 the Commissioners were empowered to grant all leases 
of Crown lands ; and in the same year the oflBce of Surveyor of 
Works and Public Buildings was united to the Woods and 
Forests Commission, and remained a branch of that department 
until the year 1851, when it was again made a distinct office. 
Hours 10 to 4. Whitehall-place. 

Works, Board of. — This office controls all expenditure 
connected with the maintenance or repair of the Royal Palaces 
and the erection and furnishing of the chief public buildings 
and offices. It regulates all the great metropolitan improve- 
ments and submits to the Treasury all estimates of the cost 
of public works. The Commissioner of Works is assisted in the 
discharge of his duties by a staff of secretaries, surveyors, clerks, 
(fee. Whitehall Place. 



THE END. 
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"This Borli of Bfiferfn^iQ will ond'uhtii'dly pccupy n prnminRQfc plane in our 

•dncfttionsJ llternture To csodidates for the mrious cumpeliUve examina- 

tioos. tliia Kefereuoe Book will prove invjiluiilile." — Sttintlard. 

"It is limited tu our uwu country, anO tlie dates and other infnrmaUaii 
cnilmdiid in a Ubiilar foroi make it a. very useful compatiiaQ to tli« literary 

tnnn and ih« tearher Wc hare reason to know that its sceunu^jr lius Iweu 

mil teated, and vre can Hrongl; recouimond it to our readers." — Record. 

.. "Mr. Swuld's Iwiik will prove vury useful Tbs wliule tribe of 

common -place eanminirrs will be tomewlmt [luxi^lud to find qneationa in Kufitiab 

hlnkcir; upon which this little book baa duI touabed Mr. Ewald's book is 

lifltter than ruany which ha»e gone Uef en "—Reader. 

"Mr. Kwald hriH well fnllJlli^il the prouiii;e of hia title-p^e, and has 

provided for those candidatea who take in the Eubject of English liistory au 
(ixaellerit book of ri'foreDce. The itrj angeiuMit is methodical and couHistcnl ; 
the Tabiira af Uhrouolo^ and IjcncAlogy an oircfully mid cirarljr ut foiUi ; 
and lb4> Di<:tiim(ir; of Bnttkitaiid 8ifg«8, bfilng (n alphabetical o^er, will be 
fciiind eminently us<;Iul," — Ltmiirm Quarferti/ Reiuew. 

"Ill the few instauces we h^ve canmltod ttiLa bnok of refemico v« bsn 
fnuad Mr. Ewsld int^t unrreot m his dates and information..... Pur thoTuioufl 
competitive exnmiaatiooa it will prove invaluiible." — Mornimj ffrmld. 

"W« Clin couRdcDtly reuommL-riid this wurk as & CDinpauioa f<ir readers of 
histiiry and LtiJgraphy, or us & buok of reference fur genemi use, in wbioh &et6 
ftad dates that maj have slipped from the memoiy can he readily asnr- 
tuined. " — Frees. 

" It is ft siognUrly comprehensivo, elabtmite. and lasefnl work. The Table 
of Clirouology will hi of gicat service tt> the student, setting forth &a !t does a 
brief eTnaiaa.ry of tb« rariooB important events which have isflumoed the 
current of Bn^'liah hiBtury (Voni the inviiftiou of Julinn PiiMtar to the present 
time. The spau is iinniunse, a.nd of necessity the web of the narrative tnuet 
b<i reiy crowded ; still witliin the compose a Ktt'M deal ia dojia." — Briiith 
Standard. 

''Piepaied with great care irom the best sources, and upon % good 

plan Such a bonk sliould ho Hcrriueablo to studuutfl, writer^ and talkora." 

— Jiiuslrated L<indi?n Neua, 

"Mr. Ew^d deserves the thanks of nil studenbi of histoiy tot liis rely 
valuable book of refereuct." — Public Opinion. 
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